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PREFACE. 



About three years ago I had the honour to lay before 
the Royal Society a paper on Molecular Mechanics, con- 
taining the outlines of the work which I now present to 
the public. The subject was considered one of great 
interest, but at the same time of such diflBculty, that a 
scientific man of high reputation expressed his doubt of 
the possibility of carrying out the scheme in the present 
state of science. He was not then aware that I had 
already half carried out the scheme before I presented 
it to the Royal Society. As for myself, taught by ex- 
perience that the greatest diflSculties sooner or later yield 
to labour, and countenanced by the warm encourage- 
ments of distinguished men, who had taken a favourable 
view of the matter, I continued my work patiently, and 
succeeded at last in completing my Elements of Mole- 
cular Mechanics. 

"What these Elements are may be learned in detail by 
a glance at the table of contents, or at the Introduction, 

which explains the nature, aim, and use of the work. 

a 2 ' 



VI PREFACE. 



Here it su£Sces to say in general that my intention has 
been to open a path into a region of science hitherto 
deemed inaccessible, to the exploration of which scientific 
men of the present day are anxiously looking forward. 

May I entertain the hope that my readers, consider- 
ing the difficulty of the task before me, will receive this 
volume with indulgence, and be disposed to judge of it 
by the amount of useful matter it actually contains rather 
than by any deficiency in the development of the subject. 



J. BAYMA, S. J. 



Stonthubst Colleok, 
November g, 1866. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The theoiy of universal gravitation, though so immense a dis- 
covery and so decisive a step towards a correct view of material 
agencies, has hitherto failed to give an explanation of molecular 
phenomena. Not, indeed, that such phenomena are not brought 
about by some kind of gravitation (for we know the contrary), 
but simply because molecular attraction has refused up to this 
day to reveal the secret of its nature, and the laws of its mani- 
fold causation. This I considered to be an unfoiiunate fact, and 
often put myself the question : Must we for ever remain igno- 
rant of the laws of molecular action, and their relations, and the 
practical inferences from them ? If not, may we begin at once, 
and try to find out at least a part of the secret ? or must we 
wait till we are furnished with a greater supply of scientific 
materials ? — ^To this I thought there was one answer only, that is. 
We may try. Accordingly, / tried : and found a fresh verification 
of the truth of the saying, that difficulties are not to be looked 
upon as a source of discouragement, but as a stimulus to ex- 
ertion. 

Thus this work is the result of a first endeavour towards as- 
certaining the laws of molecular action : an endeavour which, from 
the nature of the subject, might well have proved firutless, but 
which in fact has resulted, if I am not mistaken, in the esta- 
blishment of a body of principles, which may form the groundwork 
of a new branch of Science. 

The first thing the reader will be prepared to look for in 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

opening this volume is, I imagine, the fundamental hypothesis, 
from which this new branch of science has sprung up. I think, 
I can truly answer with Newton : Hypotheses non jingo. Quid- 
quid enim ex phcenomenis non deducitur hypothesis vocanda est: 
et hypotheses sen metaphysicce, sen physicce, seu qualitatum occulr 
tainim, seu mechanicce, in phihsophia expeiimentali locum non 
liabent*. Reasoning based on assumption may have its advantages 
in many abstruse questions of natural philosophy: still there is 
no doubt that assumptions are made use of only for want of some- 
thing better. On the other hand, it is evident that a work of 
such a nature as the present, which was intended to lay down 
the very first foundation of a molecular theory, could not possi- 
bly rest on hypothetical ground. Hence the reader will find no 
fundamental hypotheses : he will only find what I call * principles * 
in the strict meaning of the word, i. e. truths about which I think 
that no reasonable doubt can be raised, and which accordingly 
may be safely employed as premisses for the demonstration of 
other less tangible truths. Of course, the 'principles' of natural 
philosophy, those at least which are not self-evident, are proved 
from the laws of nature, as the laws of nature are inferred from 
natural facts. Hence I have embodied in this work, as princi- 
ples of molecular mechanics, those propositions only which are 
evident, or which I thought I had the power of rigorously de- 
monstrating from known laws of nature. 

So far, then, I have tried to follow Newton's steps. Still, as 
the line of thought which the mind follows in the investigation 
of scientific truth is not always the best to follow in its expo- 
sition, the reader will find in these pages scarcely a trace of the 
analytic process by which I was enabled to discover the truth 
of many of my propositions. For, upon careful examination, I 
acquired the conviction that the process which would best suit 
the purpose of showing clearly, briefly, and logically, what I had 
to show, was exactly the reverse of that which I had followed 
in my earlier investigations. Thus the form of exposition which 
I have adopted gives to the work that character of rigour which 
we are accustomed to find, almost exclusively, in mathematical 
treatises, though we should be glad to find it also in other scien- 

* PnncipiOf Lib. iii. Scholium generale. 
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tific writings. The work is divided into Books; and the Books 
into Propositions, Theorems, Problems, &c., according to the old 
style of geometrical writers. Thus each point of discussion cornea 
distinctly before the reader, who is enabled to see at once what ( 
he has to deal with, and to concentrate his attention upon each 
separate proposition on which he wishes to form a judgment. I 
This, in a book which gives the elements of a new branch of 
knowledge, was so great an advantage, that, to secure it, I did 
not hesitate to expose mj'self to the adverse criticism of thoas 
modem thinkers who despise the deductive method as a useleaa 
relic of the past. For myself, I am of quite a different opinion : 
I beheve that deductive reasoning possesses among other advant- 
ages this one most especially, of being the proper test, or touch- i 
stone, of the inductive process, which then only I consider to 
be conclusive and unobjectionable, when its results, by an in- ' 
Tersioa of the process, can be transformed into legitimate de- 
duction^. But, whatever be the relative merits of the two 
processes, it cannot be denied, that a method of exposition, 
the difficulty of which discourages its adoption on the part of 
so many scientific writers, and wiiich has been kept up only 
among those, who, like mathematicians, profess to prove rigor- 
ously what they assert, is a method calculated to give the reader 
more satisfaction and relish than might be drawn from simple 
induction, as it gives both the results of induction and the pro- 
cess by which those results are verified. 

Of the twelve Books into which the present treatise is divided, 
the first and second give the demonstration of the principles 
which bear directly on the constitution and the properties of 
matter. The next three Books contain a series of theorems and 
of problems on the laws of motion of elementary substances. In 
.the sixth and seventh the mechanical constitution of molecules 
is investigated and determined : and by it the general properties 
of bodies are explained. The eighth Book treats of luminiferous 
tether. The ninth explains some special properties of bodies. 
The tenth and eleventh contain a radical and lengthy investiga- 
tion of chemical principles and relations, which may lead to prac- 
tical results of high importance. The twelfth and last Book treats 
of molecular masses, distances, and powers. 

1— a 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

Such is, in short, the substance of the whole treatise. It may 
be reduced to four principal points : L Leading principles ; IL 
Mathematical application of them ; III. Their application to the 
constitution and physical properties of bodies ; IV. Their appli- 
cation to chemical properties. 

Among the leading principles of which I give the demonstra- 
tion, the following may here deserve a special mention. 

1. Bodies do not act by mathematical contact, however much 
our prejudices incline us to think the contrary. 

2. There is no such thing existing as matter materially and 
mathematically continuous, that is to say, such that its parts 
touch each other with true and perfect contact; and therefore 
all bodies ultimately consist of simple, i.e. unextended elements, 
the sum of which constitutes the absolute mass of the body. 

3. No other powers exist in the elements of matter, except 
locomotive or mechanical powers ; so that we need have no anxiety 
about the vires occtUtce of the ancients, nor need we make search 
after any other kind of primitive powers besides such as are 
mechanical Hence chemical, electric, magnetic, calorific, and 
other such actions are all to be reduced to mechanical actions^ 
complex indeed, but all following certain definite laws, and capa-. 
ble of being expressed by mathematical formulae, as in general 
mechanics. 

4. There are not only attractive, but also repulsive elements ; 
and this is the reason why the molecules of bodies, as being made 
up of both sorts, can at certain distances attract, and at others 
repel each other. 

5. Simple elements* cannot be at once attractive at greater 
and repulsive at less distances. If then a given element is at- 
tractive at any distance, it will be so at all distances: and if 
it be repulsive at any distance, it will be repulsive at all dis- 
tances. 

6. Simple elements must not be confounded with the 'atoms' 
of the chemists, nor with the molecules of which bodies are com- 
posed. MolecTiles are, according to their name, small extended 
masses, i. e. they imply volume. Elements are indivisible points 

• Throughout the work the word simple is used in the mathematical sense of unex- 
tendedj nofc in any metaphysical sense. 
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without material exteusion. Again, moleculoa of ewery kind, even 
those of primitive bodies, are so many systems resulting from 
elements acting on each other ; consequently, elements differ 
from molecules as parts differ from the whole ; so that much 
may be said about separate elements which cannot be said of 
separate molecules or chemical ' atoms,' and vice versa. Element, 
molecule, body, have the same relation to each other in the physi- 
cal order, that individual, family, state, bear to each other in 
the social order; for a body results from molecules, and mole- 
cules from elements holding together mechanically in a ainiilai' 
way t'O that in which a state results from families, and familiea 
from individuals bound together by social ties. 

7. Simple elements have a sphere of activity, and throughout 
the whole sphere, eveu at molecular distances, act according to 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distances. This proposition, 
■which ia true of elementary, not of vtolecular, actions, not only 
does not contradict certain known laws, e.g. of cohesion, molecular 
reaction, chemical affinity, &c., but supplies the only means of 
accounting for these and other molecular relations. This truth isj 
as all must see, of the utmost importance, since it is the founda- 
tion of molecular analysis, of which it would be impossible to treat 
at all, unless the law of elementary actions at infinitesimal dis- 
tances were known. Tliis theorem universalizes Newton's law of 
celestial attraction by extending it to all eler)ientary actions whether 
attractive or repulsive : and makes it applicable not only to tele- 
scopic but also to microscopic distances. 

These and such like conclusions of capital importance I was 
bound to prove most irrefragably, lest my molecular mechanics 
should be raised on an. insecure foundation. I therefore was not 
satisfied with direct and, as I tbink, peremptory physical proofs, 
hut added a great number of Scholia calculated to dispel old 
popular and philosophical prejudices. It is not, indeed, the custom 
of scientific writers to answer metaphysical objections: but there 
are cases in which the opposite course seems to be preferable; 
and it is when the objection presents itself under the aspect of 
ondeniable truth. In such eases, I think, we must solve the ob- 
jection if we can. Accordingly, aa far as the nature of this work 
Emitted it, I have examined and solved a great number of 
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philosophical difficulties, which otherwise might have embarrassed 
some of my readers. On the other hand, it was necessary to take 
care that these polemical digressions should not interfere with 
the rest of the work : and for this reason I gave room to them 
in separate scholia to be printed in a smaller type, lest the reader 
should mistake them for the substance of the work, and engage 
unawares in the awful mysteries of philosophical speculation. 

With regard to the mathematical part of the theoiy, I have 
little to say. After establishing in the third Book the law of 
motion for the most rudimentary systems of material elements, I 
begin to treat of those regular systems which may be assumed to 
play a part in the constitution of molecules. The molecules of 
primitive bodies, such as hydrogen, nitrogen, &c., cannot be sup- 
posed to be irregular in form : a conclusion which I prove in 
another place (Book VI. Prop. vi.). Consequently, while treating 
of primitive systems, I was entitled to confine myself to the con- 
sideration of regular polyhedrons. 

Hence I divided these regular systems into different classes, 
according to their geometrical figure, as tetrahedric, octahedric, 
hexahedric, &c. 

The several parts, of which any regular compound system of 
elements can consist, are reduced by me to a centre, nuclei to any 
number, and an external envelope. Thus I obtained not only a 
method of nomenclature for the different systems (a most impor- 
tant point), but also a method of exhibiting each system under 
brief and intelligible symbols. The reader by a glance at the 
table of contents (Book v.) will see what these symbols are. 

I then subdivided the above classes of systems into different 
species, which I called v/ainuclear, hinuclear, trinuclear ...poly- 
nuclear. 

Lastly, besides classes and species, I pointed out the distinct 
varieties which may lie under each species. And by this means 
I completed the classification of primitive molecules. 

As to the determination of the dynamical conditions of such 
elementary systems, I have nothing peculiar to say : only I am 
afraid, many will think that this part of the work is too 
extensive, though others might equally say that it is too limited 
My own impression is that the subject deserved indeed a more 
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extensive mathematical development: but, on the one hand, it 
was not, nor could it be, my intention to come forward with a 
full and exhaustive treatise on a matter which now for the first 
time was to be reduced to a scientific form : on the other hand, 
I considered that a great number of students and other scientific 
readers, who are less acquainted with mathematics, and to whom 
these elements of molecular mechanics may be of some use in 
their practical, no less than speculative investigations, would not 
thank me for purposely spreading thorns and stumbling-blocks on 
their path with too profuse a liberality. Hence, instead of making 
additions, I suppressed many mathematical theorems and problems 
which I had already prepared, and, moreover, strove to develope 
the matters contained in the remaining Books as independently of 
mathematical processes as I could. Thus it seems to me that 
both those who are fond of mathematical working, and those who 
are not, may feel satisfied : the first will find the mine fairly 
opened and ready to be worked to whatever depth they choose : 
the others will remain free to turn aside, or jump over to the 
sixth Book directly and without any great inconvenience ; since, 
even so, they will be able to understand enough and turn into use 
everything that follows. 

The third thing I had in view was to determine the constitu- 
tion of molecules and the physical properties of bodies in general. 
From what I show in the sixth Book, the definition of a molecule 
of a primitive body, as hydrogen, would be this : A molecule is 
a system of simple elements, or material points, constituted by a 
centre, a number of regular concentric polyhedric nuclei, and a 
regular polyhedric repulsive envelope, all indissolubly bound with 
one another by dynamical ties, and subject to a kind of palpitatory 
motion by which they constantly contract and dilate with a sur- 
prising rapidity. All the parts of this definition are carefully 
demonstrated in so many separate propositions. 

The general constitution and properties of a molecule being 
known, only a few additional considerations were wanted to lay 
open the general constitution and properties of the body formed 
of molecules. Accordingly, the conclusions presented in Book vii. 
are scarcely anything more than corollaries of pre-established facts. 
Yet these corollaries are of the greatest importance, as they give 
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for the first time the radical explanation of many points of physics 
which have always been treated with a remarkable incompleteness 
and want of accuracy. The reader will be amazed to hear, e.g. 
that the action of a body A on a body B is not necessarily equal 
to the action of the body B on the body A, He will wonder how 
the proposition affirming that two heavenly bodies attract one 
another proportionally to their masses is ambiguous, and may be 
as false in one sense as true in another. So also with regard to 
the force of inertia, of which men (from Newton inclusively down 
to us) are wont to speak very inaccurately, and which is not a 
new causality, but only a mode of exertion of the ordinary powers 
of matter, dependent on inertia not as a cause, but as a condition 
sine qua non. These and such like interesting topics are dis- 
cussed in Book Vii. 

As to the special properties of bodies, they should have come 
immediately after the general, had it not been for the necessity 
of premising some considerations on luminiferous aether as a 
preparation for what I intended to say on the colour of bodies. 
The whole Book viil. is on aether. I estabUsh therein, that 
aether is a special substance, wholly attractive, unresisting, and 
elastic, but whose elasticity differs in kind from that of known 
ponderable fluids as negative from positive. 

The explanation, which next comes, of the special properties 
of bodies, is made to depend on the curve of molecular actions. 
The idea, of course, is not original ; but I may be allowed to say 
that, with the knowledge we have now gained of the constitution 
of molecules, the curve of actions seems to have more meaning 
and to be more suggestive than ever before. The reader will 
see also how I account for the change of liquids into vapours, 
and vice versa, I show that the obvious explanation of such a 
change is to be found in a transposition of molecular nuclei. 
The law of the calorific capacities of primitive bodies I have traced 
to its origin, and discovered that for the said "bodies, and for equal 
weights of them, the calorific capacities are direcUy proportional 
to the numbers of discrete molecules that are heated. Thus the 
enunciation of the law takes a form exceedingly simple and in- 
telligible, and the law itself leads us more directly to other con- 
sequences of great importance : it, namely, enables us to under- 
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EtanJ very easily why in compound substances the law of calorific , 
capacities ceases to be uniform, and why it so widely differs from 
that observed in primitive bodies. 

The last point I had in view was to ascertain what use could 
be made of the principles and conclusions already established for 
the promotion and improvement of chemical science. I had, then, 
to find out in what the difference between physical and chemical 
action consists : to determine the causes of affinity : to show 
how intimate a relation exists between the geometrical figure of 
molecules and the number of combining equivalents : to examine 
in detail the numbers of equivalents that can combine with mole- 
cules of given forma: and lastly, to draw from this investigation 
general rules for binary combinations, This I have done in 
Book X, which, accordingly, contains the rules and principles by 
which chemists will be able to account for a number of facta 
hitherto wrapt up in a dark impenetrable veil of mystery. K I 
am not mistaken, the results of this investigation, which cost me 
a very great deal of labour, constitute a great step towards the 
foundation and establishment of a ratiotial chemistry, which will 
ere long supply or suggest new means of fostering experimental 
discoveries. " A right method," says Dr Mayer, " is the most im- 
porta.nt condition for the successfiil prosecution of scientific in- 
quiry;" and a right method in chemistry is the" first fruit of & 
rational view of chemical relations. 

What follows in Book xi, is a first application of the general 
rules to concrete examples. Of course, the evidence, by which 
the results of such an application are supported, is not sufficient 
of itself to exclude all posaibibty of doubt to the contrary. Not 
that its ground is hypothetical, but because we may suspect that 
the view we have taken of the subject is, as yet, too incomplete 
to become the onli/ foundation of peremptory conclusions. But, 
though these conclusions must be considered as simply provisional 
imtil they are confirmed by some other kind of proof, I hope the 
reader will not fail to be struck by the fact that they afford a 
most natural and unexpected explanation of many chemical com- 
pounds, the complexity of which would seem hitherto to have 
defied the utmost efforts of scientific ingenuity. But let this be 
as it may ; my object has been not so much to resolve these great 
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problems at once, as to call the attention of chemists to them : 
and I shall be happy, whatever be the result of their future in- 
vestigations, to have contributed even by a simple suggestion to 
the development of so useful a branch of knowledge. 

To conclude, a sound theory of molecular mechanics is, in a 
manner, a scientific necessity of the day. Competent men have 
ere now begun to feel this necessity : and though the difficulty of 
the task has prevented them from carrying out the arduous under- 
taking, yet some of them at least have not ceased to work in that 
direction, well knowing that the time is at hand when toil, skill, 
and perseverance cannot fail to meet with their due reward. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall*s interesting contributions to molecular physics would 
suffice to bear me out in this assertion. I hope, then, that this 
work, in spite of its unavoidable imperfection, will be welcomed 
by all who take an interest in the promotion of science. The 
subject of which I have treated was of such a nature as to require 
on my part a great deal of mathematical and metaphysical labour: 
still such labour will be unnecessary on the part of my readers, 
who, accordingly, are not required to possess any great knowledge 
of either mathematics or metaphysics. The young student and 
the 'amateur,' no less than the natural philosopher and the ac- 
complished professor, will, I am sure, understand and master the 
subject sufficiently to be able to form a correct idea of the sound- 
ness, importance, and practical use of molecular science. 

As the employment of the geometrical method may have given 
to the work an air of dogmatism in questions regarding which 
there are great diflferences of opinion among philosophers, I beg to 
say once for all that I have merely stated my own views without 
pretending to render further discussion unnecessary. 



BOOK L 

FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS ON MATERIAL SUBSTANCE. 



The first basis of scientific inquiry is fact. Facts duly ascer- 
tained, well analyzed, carefully discussed and compared with one 
another, reveal the laws of nature, and unfold the divers pro- 
perties of natural things. Such properties, though so numerous, 
complex, and various in kind, yet, as far as material substance is 
concerned, may ultimately be reduced to three only, viz. motive 
power, TYiohility, and inertia. This, of course, we must prove, if 
we wish to give the reader an exact idea of material substance. 
For, as the only means of determining the constitution of any 
given substance is supplied by a full consideration of its properties, 
we cannot give a correct and reliable view of material substance 
in general, unless we satisfactorily determine the properties with- 
out which no material substance can be conceived. This is the 
object to which the following propositions are devoted. 

Proposition I. 

Every material substance is endowed with active power, pas- 
sivity, and inertia, for caiMng, receiving and conserving local 
motion. 

Demonstration. That which is wholly destitute of active 
power cannot make any impression on our senses, nor show its 
own existence and properties; and, consequently, no one can know 
what it is, or even whether it exists at alL But we all (without 
even excepting the idealist, who by his practice refutes his own 
theory) know that material substance exists, and, to a certain 
extent at least, we know what it is. Therefore material substance 
is endowed with active power. As to the fact, that the exertion 
of such a power is naturally connected with local motion, it is too 
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well known from experience and observation, to need any special 
proo£ 

Again, that which is without passivity is not capable of re- 
ceiving motion ; for passivity means capability of being acted 
upon and of being determined to motion. Now, all matter can 
be acted upon and be determined to motion ; since we see that 
everything in this material world can receive local motion. There- 
fore, material substance has a passivity, on account of which it can 
receive local motion. • 

Thirdly, inertia is the incapability of changing its own state : 
so that an inert substance, if it be determined to motion of any 
intensity and direction, must move with that intensity and in that 
direction until it receive some other determination from without ; 
in the same manner, if it be at rest, it must remain at rest until 
it receive a determination to motion from without. Now, this is 
the case with material substance, as a universal and constant ex- 
perience proves. Therefore, material substance is inert. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I. Therefore there is something in material sub- 
stance, on account of which it possesses the power of imparting 
motion to other material substances. This is ordinarily called 
the " principle of activity" (virtvs activa) : but inasmuch as it is 
a constituent part of substance, it is called by philosophers the 
substantial act or the substantial form. 

Corollary II. Therefore there is something in material sub- 
stance, on account of which it can receive motion of any intensity 
and direction: and this is wont to be called the "principle of 
passivity ;" but inasmuch as it is a constituent part of substance, 
is called by philosophers the matter, or the potentia passiva. 

Corollary III. Therefore, in material substance, the form 
and the matter are so related to each other, that the matter, 
although capable of receiving the action of any exterior cause, 
cannot receive any action which proceeds from its own intrinsic 
principle of activity. For, if it could receive it, matter would move 
of itself, and cease to be inert. 

ScHOjiiUM. Ordinarily the word "matter" signifies material sub- 
stance : but amongst philosophers material substance is that in which 
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" one of the constituents is tite matter. Physicists too take the word 
"matter" ia the sense of one of the canstitueDts of material aubstaiioe, 

1 ■whenever they distinguish flu matter from the active power of matter. 

! It is very desirable that this distinction, which is of great importance 
for guarding against the aophiams of the ignorant, should be clearly 
pointed out by all writers on this subject. Then all would style thut 
the inatter on account of which material substance can receive the de- 
termination to motion, and would style that the power on account of 
which material substance can give the determimition to motion; finally, 

ithey would call that matfriaX mibsttmice which can both give and receive 
the determination to motion. This method of speaking is very reason- 
able, because it distinguishes between those thiugs which cannot ba 
confounded without danger, and does away with ambiguous expi-essions : j 
in addition to this it opens the way for understanding those primary i 
principles of the ancients : Omne agena agit in guantnm eat in aetu; 
Omne pattens jxUitur in quantum, ent in potenlia : Quo aliqwid est, eo 
agit : Form-a est id quo agens agit, etc. All these principles are very 
; philosophical and absolutely true, as is clear from the above corollaries; 

I although the ancients, limited as they wore in experimental knowledge, 
had the misfortune of being often deceived in the ajiplication of these 
same principles to particular cases. 

i Peoposition II, 

I No natural cause can commnmcate a finite velocity to a body in 

an infinitesimal unit of time. 

Demonstration. If any natural cause could communicate a 
finite velocity to a body in an infinitesimal unit of time dt, it 
eridently conld communicate to it an infinite velocity in any finite 
lime. For, let v be the intensity of the action of that cause for a 
finite unit of time ; the intensity of the action in an infinitesimal 
unit dt will be vdl If, therefore, vdt were of a finite intensity in 
.order to produce finite velocity, then v itself must be of an in- 
[finite intensity. But it is clear that no natural cause exerts in a 
finite unit of time an action of an infinite intensity ; for we never 
nay we cannot even conceive a motion of infinite velocity as 
nbla Therefore, every action v of any natural cause whatever 
18 of finite intensity : and consequently every action vdt is of an 
infinitesimal intensity. But an action of infinitesimal intensity 
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cannot communicate to a body a finite velocity. Therefore, no 
natural cause can communicate finite velocity to a body in an 
infinitesimal unit of time. Q. K D. 

Corollary. Therefore, rigorously speaking, there is no /orc» 
in nature, which causes motion instantaneously : and if sometimes 
a force is said to produce motion instantaneously, it is only because 
the finite time, in which motion is produced, is so short that it 
cannot be determined by observation. 

Scholium. That which physicists call Force is strictly nothing else 
than the intensity of the action measured by the intensity or the 
quantity of the motion which in the giveu circumstances it is capable of 
communicating. For this reason the more accurate physicists do not 
say ih'jX forces are continuous or instantaneous, but that the action is 
continuous or instantaneous, according as it has a duration mensurable 
or not. As for the active power itself, it is always continuous, not only 
because it lasts as long as the substance of which it is a constituent, bat 
also because it has a natural and intrinsic determination to act, and 
cannot suspend its action so long as there is a moveable body within its 
reach. 

Proposition III. 

In the impact of bodies no communication of finite motion can 
he made by means of a true and immediate contact of wxM&r mth 
matter. 

Demonstration. The true and immediate contact of matter 
with matter would take place in the indivisible instant in which 
the distance between the points which are coming into contact 
becomes = 0. But finite velocity cannot be communicated in an 
indivisible instant, as we have seen (Prop. ii.). Therefore, there 
can be no communication of finite velocity by means of a true and 
immediate contact of matter -v^ith matter. Q. E.D. 

Nor can the demonstration be evaded by having recourse to 
the multitude of points among which the contact would be sup- 
posed to take place. For, since each individual contact does not 
contain the causality of each partial eflfect, it is evident that the 
multitude of such contacts cannot contain the causality of the 
total eflfect. And, in fact, if each individual point of matter only 
acquires an infinitesimal velocity vdt, the whole multitude wiU 
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acquire only an infinitesimal velocity: that is, there will be no 
motion caused at all. 

Nor can it be said that the motion is communicated by means 
of a prolonged contact. A prolonged contact is impossible, unless 
the velocities have become equal at the very commencement of 
the contact. Therefore, if velocity were communicated by the 
contact of matter with matter, it would have to be communicated 
in the very first instant of the contact, not in its prolongation. 

Nor can we have recourse to the elasticity of bodies ; because 
elasticity is the power of reacting after compression, and cannot 
be exercised till after the action, which works a change on the 
body, has taken place : and, therefore, if the body is not changed 
by an instantaneous contact, there can be no reaction owing to 
elasticity. 

Nor can we even, with some writers, have recourse to the 
action of an setherial substance interposed between the agent and 
the object acted upon ; both because there is nothing interposed 
between two things which are supposed to touch each other truly 
and immediately by material contact, as also because our argu- 
ment, which is altogether universal, applies to aether no less than 
to other material agents : hence, even if there were aether placed 
between, and the contact made through it, still any communica- 
tion of finite velocity by means of an immediate contact of matter 
with matter would be absolutely impossible. 

Corollary I. Therefore, distance is a necessary condition of 
the action of matter upon matter. 

Corollary II. Therefore, the contact between the agent and 
the object acted upon is not material but virtual^ inasmuch as it 
is by its active power (virtus), not by its matter, that the agent 
reaches the matter of the object acted upon. 

Corollary III. Therefore, a material substance which is 
anywhere by reason of its matter, has within itself a power pre- 
pared to act where the substance itself is not present by its matter. 
What the matter is, as distinguished from the power of acting, has 
been explained above (Prop. I. Cor. ii.), and will be more clearly 
understood from what we shall say hereafter. 
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Scholium. Boscovich proves this same proposition by the law of 
oontinaity in his theory of natural philosophy, part i. n. 18. Concipiantur^ 
he says, dtw corpora cnqualiay quce moveantv/r in directum versus eamdem 
plagcMu : et id, qtu)d prcecedit, haheat gradua velodlatia 6, id verOj quod 
ipav/ni persequitur, gradvs 12. Si hoc posteriua cu/m sua ilia velodtais 
iUcesa deveniat ad immediatium contactum cum illo priore, oportMt 
tUiquCy ut ipso momento temporis, quo ad contactum devenerirU, iUud 
poeterius minuat velocitcUem suam, et iUnd priua suaan augeatj uirumque 
per aaltn/niy abeurUe hoc a 12 ad 9, iUo a 6 ad 9, sine uUo transitu psr 
gradua intermedios. And hence he justly concludes that no oonununi- 
cation of motion can take place, unless there be actually a distance 
between the bodies impinging and impinged upon. 

To those who somehow or other retain the prejudices of in£uicy, 
our proposition with its corollaries may appear absurd indeed. But 
this comes only from want of reflection : and, if they adoiit attraction 
and repulsion, it is very easy to prove that they are not consistent with 
themselves, unless they admit also our proposition with its corollaries. 
And, with regard to attraction; when a stone is thrown up into the 
air, we see that its velocity is gradually destroyed, and replaced by a 
contrary and increasing velocity causing the fall of the body : and the 
same thing takes place in an oscillating pendulum. Now, no cause can 
be conceived which, by means of an immediate contact of matter with 
matter, produces such an increasing velocity. Moreover, attraction 
tends to bring bodies nearer to one another; and no body which touches 
immediately and materially another body can be brought nearer to it. 
We must, therefore, conclude that attraction admits of no material 
contact, and proves the existence of a natural power residing in matter, 
which is ready to act there where the substance of the agent is not 
present with its own matter. Now, with regard to repulsion. When 
a jar is full of gas, suppose hydrogen, an outward pressure is exerted 
against the sides of the jar, whether the jar be large or small, as com- 
pared with the mass of the fluid. This too cannot be explained by any 
immediate contact of the molecules of the fluid; for these molecules 
can become nearer than they are for greater and greater pressures. 
Consequently, the action by which the molecules repel one another is 
not exerted by means of an immediate contact of matter with matter, 
but only, as the ancients would say, in contactu virtutis, with intervening 
distance. These two examples show how really true it is that the 
power, with which matter is endowed, acts independently of any material 
contact, whatever vulgar prejudices may urge to the contrary. 
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With regard to our tliird cofollary, Prof. Faraday expreaaea It in the 
following terms : "Each atom extends, so to aay, thi-ooghout the whole 
of the solar system (at least), yet always retaining its owq centre of 
force*." Many other illustrions physicists have held this same opi- 
nion, and many more hold it in our own time. Metaphysicians, how- 
ever, object, that No catise can act -wlbere it is not We answer, that 
this objection is based on a lalse siijipoBition, which metaphysicians 
ought to be able to get rid of. Material subatance baa indeed nfurmai 
ubioation in space by reason of its matter, from which it directs its 
exertion, but not by reason of its active power. This is evident by the 
fiict that distances are always measured from the matter to the matter, 
and never from the matter to the active power, nor vice versd. The 
matter alone marks out a ]K)int in space, and from this point we can 
taike the direction of the action, But the power, as distinguished from 
the matter, is not a point in apace, and does not mark out a point in 
Bpaca Hence it is that, in speaking of material substance, it may 
indeed be said, that it has a formal uhication Jrom which it directs its 
action, but it is absurd to seek the formal ubication in which the active 
power is situated. Such a power is not capable of situation, and is not 
confined to what we call place, but is altogether above place ; and for 
this very reason also it cannot be placed under geometric dimensions, 
nor does it come under any kind of figure whatever, as every one knows. 
Henee alao it is, that, in the movement of a material thing, the direction 
indeed, which extends from the matter to the matter, can be traced in 
apace, while nothing similar can be said of the intensity, which proceeds 
from, the active power of matter. We cannot in this place explain, all 
these things at greater length ; for we do not write especially for meta- 
physicians, but for physicists : still what we have said is sufficient, we 
trust, to show that the aforeaaid objection is only grounded on a false 
Bupposition. A further answer will be found below. Book II. Prop. viii. 

Peoposition IV. 



An increase or decrease of intensity in motion is abuays due 
to a real production or eajtinction of velocity. 

Demonstration. If the velocity acquired by a body is not 
a velocity preexisting in other bodies, then motion is in a strict 

' A Speculation louAing Elcdric Cfindiid.imi and tht Kutare vf MaUer. Phil. 
' MBgT 1844, Vol. xiiv. p. 136. 

H.H. 2 
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sense produced ; and if the velocity lost by a body totally oeases 
to exist in the world, then motion is in a strict sense extin- 
guished. Now, this is always the case whenever a body receives 
an increase or a decrease of velocity. And, in fact, since motion 
cannot be commimicated by means of a true and immediate con- 
tact of matter with matter (Prop. III.), the velocity of a body A 
will not pass into another body B either totally or partially, un- 
less it be possible for it to leave the body A, to which it belongs, 
and traverse an interval of space between A and B. Now this pro- 
cess is utterly impossible and absurd. Velocity is a mode of 
being, and a mode of being cannot leave the subject of which 
it is a mode : a fortiori it cannot travel out of any subject 
whatever. Consequently, the velocity of the body A cannot be 
identically transmitted to the body B, Therefore, the velocity 
acquired by the body B is not the velocity pre-existing in the 
body A, but a velocity reaUy produced by A acting upon B, 

To prove the real extinction of velocity, a few more words will 
suffice. A decrease in motion does not take place of itself, but 
only by the exertion of a power which tends to communicate 
motion in an opposite direction. Now, the exertion of power 
produces velocity, as stated : and, if the velocity produced by a 
body A happens to be opposite to the velocity existing in an- 
other body B, the motion of B must totally or partially cease to 
be. This inference is evident ; for, the same body B cannot move 
at one and the same time in two opposite directions, and, there- 
fore, the two opposite velocities must actually destroy each other, 
it being impossible to have two actual velocities without two 
actual motions. Therefore, an increase or a decrease of intensity 
in motion is always due to a real production or extinction of 
velocity. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I. Therefore, every acceleration, retardation and 
extinction of motion is the eflfect of actual production of velo- 
city, not the effect of a velocity preexisting in any body what- 
ever. 

Corollary II. Therefore motion is not indestructible. 

Corollary III. Therefore material substances act as efficient 
causes not by exerting their velocities (an expression unheard ot 
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though unfortunately the opinion which it expresses is by no 
means uncommon), but by exerting their active powers. Velo- 
city itself is not the efficient cause or the causality, but simply 
the variable condition on the existence of which the various 
modes of application of the active power depend. And, accord- 
ingly, a body is in no need of velocity to be able to attract or 
to repel; to do this, it is sufficiently enabled by its natural 
powers; and, therefore, simple attraction or repulsion does not 
imply velocity as a necessary condition : but an immense num- 
ber of other phenomena, those especially which imply vibrations, 
and those which can be reduced to the theory of impact, de- 
pend upon velocity as an essential condition, as we shall explain 
further on. 

Scholium. The above proved proposition might be illustrated and 
confirmed by other reasons, which I omit for the sake of brevity. Still, 
I am obliged to dwell a little more on this same subject, to show what 
may be answered to those philosophers who have asserted that Motion 
is the product of motiorif cmd of motion alone. These philosophers 
think that they are able to explain natural facts, even though all active 
powers, properly so called, be taken away from material substance. 
Their arguments may be reduced to the following allegations. 

I. There is an old axiom J^ihU movet nisi motu/m, meaning that a 
body which is at rest has no power of imparting motion. This axiom 
seems to be confirmed by observation and science ; for, that which ex- 
perience hitherto has shown as force in inorganic matter, is mdss ani- 
mated by velocity: and a force, which is not reducible to such terms, 
seems to be a product of mere imagination. 

This first argmnent has no weight at all. The assertion ^ihU movet 
nisi mx>twm^ as a general proposition, lost the dignity of an axiom the 
very moment the fact of universal attraction was satisfactorily esta- 
blished. There have been philosophers, as far back as two centuries 
ago (Suarez, for example, in his great metaphysical work), who already 
rejected such an axiom : and to refute it peremptorily a scientific glance 
at the oscillation of a pendulum would now suffice. For, where is 
there a body to be found that by its motion communicates motion to 
the pendulum ? Old philosophers, who, as we have said, were ignorant 
of universal attraction, in speaking of the cause of motion refeiTcd only 
to that causation of motion which was observed to take place in the 
impact of bodies ; they had by no means the intention of applying the 

2—2 
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same theory to the falling of bodies; since they considered gravijiy as a 
quality proceeding from the natural constitution of the body itself; nor 
had they the least intention of applying the same theory to the motLom 
of heavenly bodies; since for these they had provided already by 
assuming that astronomical revolutions were the work of intellectual 
beings. So, then, the axiom in question was necessarily limited by 
them to the causality of motion through impact. What was, then, the 
meaning of the axiom ? That no impact is possible without motion: 
and that motion is, for this very reason, a necessary condition for every 
communication of motion due to impact. The old saying, therefore, 
holds good only as far as impact is concerned : and yet we are not en- 
titled to conclude that motion, even in the case of impact, is the ** effi- 
cient cause" of motion. 

Still less can we conclude that all power of matter is " mass ani- 
mated by velocity." This conclusion is wrong not only in the theory 
of gravitation, but even in that of impact, from which it has been 
deduced without sufficient consideration. Let us take a mass m ani- 
mated by a velocity 2u and impinging directly on a body having an 
equal mass m, which is at rest. After the impact, both will move with 
a velocity u, Now, where is here the " mass animated by velocity" that 
diminishes the velocity of the impinging body? For, it must be re- 
membered that, just as velocity cannot be increased, so also it cannot be 
diminished, except by exertion of power. Now, the mass which causes 
a diminution of velocity in the impinging body is at rest. It is clear, 
therefore, that a mass can act, even if it be "not animated by velocity." 
As for those philosophers who teach the contrary, it is evident that 
they mistook the quantity of motion (which is the adopted measure of 
the intensity of the action) for the action itself. Such a mistake, as 
remarked by M. Him*, implies nothing less than the assumption of 
the absolute identity of the effect with its cause : an assumption which 
is too openly untrue to need further refutation. 

II. A second argument, in which many a modem philosopher has 
been entangled, tends to prove that material substance cannot be active. 
The argument is this : Activity is not consistent with inertia. Matter 
is inert. Therefore matter is not active. 

The answer is very simple. The inertia, as admitted by all physi- 
cists, does not exclude all active power, but only such an active power 
as would make matter capable of imparting motion to itself. As long, 

♦ Exposition AncUyUque et Exp4rimentaU de la ThSorie de la Chalev/r. Paris, i86«. 
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then, aa a particle of matter is incapable of imparting motion to itael^ , 
it is inert, whatever be its power of imparting motion to other particles, 

IIL A third argument ia drawn from the principle of conservation 
of Jits viva. This pi-inciple, according to some philosophers, would 
imply that there is always in the world the same amount of motion. 
If, then, the quantity of motion ia constant, motion is neither oxtin- 
giushed nor produced. Whence they further infer, that motion must 
pass identically from one body to another, almost, we would say, aa , 
wine passes from the bottle to the glass. 

We think that nothing like these last inferences really follows from 
the principle of conservation of via viva. The vie viva of a system of- ' 
Imdies is not an arithmetical, but an algebraical sum of the vires viva 
of those bodies ; and, since this algebraital sum can remain unaltered 
■whether motion can bo extinguished or not, no argument can possibly 
be drawn from the conservation of vis viva to prove that motion is 
neither extinguished nor produced Lot us conceive two bodies having 
equal masses m, and equal, but opposite, velocities w and —u : the sum 
of the virea vivis both before and after the impact wiU be 

and yet before the impact they had a velocity of translati'on, which after 
the impact has disappeared. Is it not obvious, then, that the vis viva 
is not the measure of the motion actually existing in a system 
bodies] 

Some will say, that the translatory motion has not disappeared, but 
taa only been transformed into vibratory, and is to be found, even after , 
the impact, in the veiy molecules of the two bodies. We reply, that, 
true though it is that after the impact there must be a greater amount 
of vibratory motion in the molecules, nevertheless this increase of 
motion ia by no means the result of any distribution or appropriation of 
the preexisting velocities, but an effect of mutual action, by which the 
molecules strive to restore their equilibrium which has been disturbed. ■ 
This is a matter of fj,ct. And indeed, ia vibratory motion each vibra- 
tion has a limited amplitude, and for each vibrating particle the velocity | 
ftt the limit of the excursion changes sign, and consequently becomes 
Therefore, the velocity of the vibrating particles is a velocity 
-which is alternately extinguished and reproduced : or, in other words, 
IE not the preexisting velocity, aa the objection assumes. Hence it anf- 
fidentiy appears that the principle of conservation of vis viva affords no 
ground to prove the Indestructibility of motion. 
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lY. A fourth argument, extensively circulated among speoulative 
philoBopbers, is drawn from the supposed impossibility of adio in 
disUjms, 

We have proved (Prop. in. CoroL ii.) that (ictio in diatcms, fiur from 
being an impossibility, is the only action of which material sabstaiioe 
is capabla Those who wish to prove the impossibility of snch an 
action, start from a felse supposition which radically vitiates their argu- 
ment ; viz. that the active power is one of the two termini between 
which distance is to be measured. This we have shown above (Prop. IIL 
SchoL). 

Y. The fifth reason consists in the remark that no one can tell 

what active power is. 

This reason is most futile. Let us suppose for a moment thai no 
one can tell what adtive power is; would it be lawful to deny active 
powerl We do not know what the causality is, on which a given effect 
depends ; are we bound to conclude that such a causality has no exist- 
ence ? The writer, who makes the present objection, admits the exist- 
ence of matter : and yet is he able to say <*what matter is"1 Most 
certainly not ; for, since he conceives material substance as totally de- 
prived of power, he takes away, in ^t, that by which alone matter can 
act on his senses and show its existence and properties. I^ then, 
his argument had any strength, it would avail only against him as 
against every one who, like him, suppresses active power. As for us, 
we dare to say we know what active power is ; and consequently we 
know also what the matter is, since the one cannot be conceived without 
reference to the other. Philosophers have taught for centuries that the 
active power of a substance is nothing else but its substantial act, vi& 
one of its own essential constituents : qiLO res est, eo agit. This doctrine^ 
for all who know the first principles of real philosophy, is a tangible 
truth : it can be ignored, but has never been shaken. It is not exact, 
then, that " no one can tell what active power is." We do not intend, 
of course, to write a dissertation on the notion in question. We only 
state that those who assert mankind to be ignorant of what power us 
wrongly argue from the singular to the universal. 

YI. A sixth reason, alleged by some writers, consists in affirming 
that active forces are mere abstractions, to which we give an undue 
reality. 

It is astonishing how easily scientific men have allowed themselves 
to be subdued by this little sophism. Surely, to judge after this test 
alone, philosophy must have sunk very low in our own times. It is a 
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feet that this utterance There twe no cibslract forces, has become quite 
fashionable: and yet no one knows why otir scientifio men should inaiat 
on this point. No one is so ignorant aa to deny that abstractions, aa 
Huoh, do not esiat, except in the intellect. But many speak as if thej 
were totally ignorant that v/iiat we conceive abstractedly exists con- 
cretely in the object fi'om which it is abstracted. Hiaiianity is an 
abstracticiD ; and yet is to be found in every living man : inrm aleo ia an 
abstraction; and yet is to be found in all of our coutemporarics i 
quantity is an abstraction; and nevei-thelesB is to be found not only in 
abstract geometry, aa might have been anticipated, but in all real masses 
and volumes: velocity is an abstraction; and yet accompauies real 
motion. Hence absti'act things and abstract forces do not cease to be 
real in nature, though they are abstract in our conception. These are 
commonplace remarks. It is deplorable that we should be obliged to 
make them. We boast of our extensive knowledge : but i)osterity will 
laugh at our inexplicable ignorance. Yet the moat striking feature of 
the case is the open self-contradiction of these new philosophem The 
very same men, who banish forces from this real world on account of 
their being abstractions, are so blind as to buOd their system of mechanics 
on motion and velocity: as if velocity and motion were not abatractiona 
no less to he relegated, according to their principle, out of the real 
world. And these remarks will suffice to show the degree of philosophi- 
cal accuracy employed by many a modem celebrity in writing scientifio 
works. 

VIL A seventh objection is, that active powers are neither spirit 
nor matter; whence it is concluded that they are nothing at all. 

We could say as well : Velocity, motion, time, etc. are neither spirit 
nor matter ; if, however, they were nothing at all, mechanical treatises 
-would be theories based on nothing and ti-eating of nothing; for, in 
feet, they are baaed on the consideration of nothing but velocity, time 
and motion, which would be nothing. The truth is, that substance 
alone, and not its attributes and properties, is capable of being divided 
into spirit and matter; and yet there are things which are spiritual, 
without being spirits (as the faculty of reasoning and willing), and 
things which are material, without being matter, as the activity and 
the passivity of material substance. And so, we are satisfied that a 
power ia to be called spiritual when it resides in a spirit, material when 
it belongs to matter; and that a power may consequently be a reality 
either spiritual or material without being either spirit or matter, pro- 
vided it be a real constituent either of the one or of the othei*. 
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YIII. The eighth and last reason which is adduced to prove the 
inadmissibility of active powers capable of producing and extinguishing 
motion is drawn from the absurdity inherent in an unintermpted 
creation and annihilation of motion. Motion must have been created 
with matter, and be indestructible : motion is the only active principle 
of matter. 

This reasoning is grounded on the assumption that the production 
of motion is a creaHon, and the extinction of motion an cmnihilcUwn. 
Now, no supposition can be more fiEilse than this. No accident ia^ or 
can be, created, because it is the property of substance alone to oome 
out of nothing. Motion is an accident. Therefore motion is not created, 
and cannot be created. And the same reasoning holds good with r^ard 
to annihilation. It is most true, then, that an iminterrupted creation 
and annihilation of motion is absurd, as the objection says : but it by 
no means follows that production and extinction of motion is also 
absurd. This last assertion would be not only gratuitous, but in 
flagrant opposition to the evidence afforded by all natural &cta. We 
conclude that the proposition "Motion must have been created with 
matter" is not a suggestion of reason, but the consequence of an abuse 
of words: also that the assertion "Motion is indestructible" cannot be 
admitted in natural philosophy, as being contrary to fact: lastly, that 
the assumption "Motion is the only active principle of matter" is 
condemned by reason, inasmuch as reason shows unmistakeably that 
activity and motion are two most distinct and opposite things. 

The Author who makes use of this last argument seems to have 
taken his notion of the principle of activity and its indestructibility 
from the Philosophical Magazine, Yol. xxv. p. 378, and Vol. xxvn. 
pp. 81, B>2y where we find the passages, which he quotes, of the German 
Dr. Mayer, and of the English Mr. Graham, Master of the Mint^ who 
both hold motion to be indestructible. We dare to say that these two 
men are no authority. Surely, they make wondrous assertions; but 
the more wondrous the assertions, the more ^e are entitled to be 
favoured with reasons in their support. Now, Mr. Graham asserts 
simply what he cannot prove; and, in fact, he does not pretend to have 
proved his assumption: whilst, on the other hand. Dr. Mayer makes 
indeed a great show of reasoning, which, however, when carefully 
analysed, has but one merit, viz. that of holding the inattentive reader 
under the false impression that the Doctor has demonstrated what he 
has only reasserted in other words, without the least exhibition of real 
proof. Of course. Dr. Mayer being a German, we might not im- 
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prudently suspect his reasoning to be of tlie same kind with that of 
many of his fellow-countrymen, who became pantheists. A sprinkling 
of pantheistic doctiine, for the time we live in, is a kind of recommen- 
dation and entitles to celebrity. "Forces," says he, "are different 
forms, under which one and the 8<mie object makes its appearance*." 
And a little before he had reduced all being to Deity and phenomen^^ 
by a thorough exclusion or elimination of all created causes. "The 
exact sciences," says he, "are concerned with phenomena and measurable 
quantities. The first cause of things is Deity, a being ever inscrutable 
by the intellect of man; while higher causes, supersensuous forces, and 
the rest, ^ith all their consequences, belong to the delusive middle 
region of naturalistic philosophy and mysticism t." To refute these 
philosophical errors would require a long digression which would 
scarcely harmonize with the character of the present work: the 
important thing for us is to state only that these errors are at the 
bottom of every dynamical system which denies the existence of active 
power, properly so called, in material things. 

Pkoposition V. 

Material substance a^cts, cceteris paribus, with different intensity 
on bodies plojced at different distances. 

Demonstration. The observation of natural facts, physical, 
chemical, astronomical, electrical, &c. affords a permanent proof of 
this proposition, which is found true whether the distances in 
question be great or small, whether astronomical or molecular. It 
is superfluous to dwell any longer on this point ; for among men 
of science there is not the least doubt on the subject. 

Proposition VI. 

Material substance is not prevented by intervening bodies from 
acting on other bodies placed at a greater dista/nce\. 

Demonstration. This proposition asserts a matter of fact. 
For example, a mass m is equally attracted by the earth whether 

* Phil. Mag. Vol. xxv. p. 515. t IHd. p. 511. 

J This proposition may appear somewhat ludicrous to those who are wont to con- 
sider the intervening matter as a medium for transmitting action. On this question, 
see what we say Book 11. Prop. ix. 
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it be alone or hidden in the middle of a solid mass M. In like 
manner, a mass m which has a weight mg undergoes no diminution 
of weight from any interposition, between it and the earth, of 
another mass m'; though this second mass is also attracted by the 
earth, as is evident by its weight m'g. The earth, accordingly, 
multiplies its action exactly as the material particles are multiplied 
in the objects all around it: which truth is commonly expressed 
by saying that the action of the earth on an object placed at 
a given distance, however much or little of matter be interposed, 
is always proportional to the mass acted upon. Hence no material 
object placed nearer the earth can prevent its active power from 
exerting itself on other material objects placed at a greater dis- 
tance: and, consequently, intervening matter does not interfere 
with the exertion of power on more distant matter, or, in other 
words, the active power of material substance is by no means 
obstructed by intervening matter. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I. Therefore the active power of material sub- 
stance is not subject to diminution, debilitation or exhaustion, 
however much it be exerted. 

Corollary II. Therefore a power, which is actually applied 
to a given moveable body, is still applicable to any other, even at 
the same instant. 

Corollary III. Therefore the multiplicity of the effects does 
not necessarily imply a multitude of powers, but only a multiplicity 
of applications of one permanent power. So that if, in this very 
instant, two or three or ten new planets were created, the sun 
would not be in need of receiving new powers to be able to attract 
them all ; nay, the very same power already possessed by the sun 
would be applied to these new bodies without any loss whatever 
of gravitation being sustained by the now existing planets. In 
like manner, if a hundred millions of drops of rain were now 
created, the earth would apply its attractive power to each and 
aU of them without any loss of acceleration for the other millions 
of drops which may be actually falling. 

Scholium. No cause is weakened precisely on account of its 
natural exertion and production of any number of effects^ but only by 
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reason of the circumstance, that the cause, whilst acting, is exposed to 
reaction, and reaction can be such as will alter and impair the nature 
of the substance. Now a substance can suffer alteration and corruption 
then only, when it ia. a result of material composition : and a cause "can 
be impaired then only, when its causality lies in a complex power 
resultant from the coexistence and concurrence of a multitude of simple 
powers. In this case, if the composition is changed, the resultant will 
be changed, though the simple powers remain unchanged. We shall 
prove presently that bodies and their molecules are made up of simple 
elements, or simple substances having a simple power: this power 
cannot be weakened or impaired. In combustion, for instance, wood 
loses its organic structure, and the substance of wood is resolved into 
carbon, hydrogen, etc. : but the fii-st elements lose nothing at all, and 
still remain in carbon, hydrogen, etc. what they were in wood, without 
' the least degree of substantial alteration. Wood is burnt, its elements 
are not burnt. So then, primitive or elementary substance is never 
weakened. This fact might be confirmed by the remark, that nothing 
is impaired but by its contrary. Now, the active power of primitive 
substance has no contrary in nature. For the only thing in nature, 
which might appear contrary to active power, would be an opposite 
power. Now, powers do not act on one another, but only on the matter 
of each respectively; which is evident from reason as well as from fact. 
From reason, because the matter alone, as such, is passive : from fact, 
because the exertion of power gives rise to motion alone: and every 
one knows that motion is not destruction of active power. Consequently, 
though matter subjected to opposite actions can remain at rest, i. e. 
though two opposite actions received in the same subject can be such 
as to neutralize each other, nevertheless the active powers have not 
the same opposition to each other, cannot be exhausted by any amount 
of exertion, and, though finite, are applicable indefinitely to the pro- 
duction of motion. This much I wished to state in order to show the 
ambiguity inherent in the terminology of those physicists, who use the 
words oKitimi, power, force as synonymous. Actions can and do destroy 
one another; powers never do, since they never can; forces can, or 
cannot, according as they are meant to express measures of action or of 
power. 

Proposition VII. 

The hypothesis that bodies are made up of particles materially 
continuous, viz. intrinsically extended and filling with their matter 
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all the apace occupied by them, leads to an ahsotuie impossibilittf cf 
commtmica/tion of motion. 

Demonstration. Let us imagine two such particles or globulefl 
of continuous matter^ and suppose that the one impinges on the 
other. Whatever the circumstances and the conditions of the 
impact^ one thing is sure, viz. motion will not be communicated by 
means of a true and immediate contact of matter with matter 
(Prop. III.). It remains, then, that motion be communicated by 
virtual contact, i. e. by the contact of power with matter^ as 
explained above, according to some law dependent on the distance 
of the two particles. Now, the matter of these particles being 
extended, by the hypothesis, it is evident that diflferent points 
of one particle must be at different distances from any given point 
of the other ; hence such different points will be acted upon in a 
different manner and acquire different velocities (Prop. v.). 

Now, this being the case, since it is certain that one and the 
same piece of matter cannot move onward with different velocities, 
let us inquire whether there be a possibility of reducing all the 
different velocities, which are imparted to different points, to a 
mean one, which would be the common velocity of the mass 
acted upon. A little reflexion will enable us to understand that 
such a reduction is by no means possible. In a piece of con- 
tinuous matter, any point which can be designated is so invariably 
united with the other points, that no impact and no n^utual 
reaction is conceivable : the obvious consequence of which is that 
no work can be done within the continuous particle in order to 
equalize the unequal velocities impressed from without. More- 
over, in our case the reduction ought to be rigorously instant- 
aneous : which is another impossibility. In fact, if distinct points 
of a continuous piece of matter were for any short duration of time 
animated by different velocities, the continuum would evidently 
undergo immediate and unavoidable resolution; which is against 
the hypothesis. Since, then, the said reduction cannot be made 
instantaneously, as we have proved above (Prop, ii.), nor indeed 
in any other way, and on the other hand our continuous particle 
cannot move onward before the different velocities are reduced to 
one of mean intensity, it is quite evident that the same continuous 
particle will never be capable of moving, whatever be the con- 
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ditions of tbe impact. And since wlat ia trae of one particle on 
account of ita supposed continuity, is tmo also of each of the 
other particles equally continuous, we must conclude that bodies 
made up of particles materially continuous are totally incapable 
of receiving any communication of motion*. Q, e,d, 

CoROLLAET I. Therefore, all bodies being moveable, no body 
is made up of particles materially continuous, however small they 
might be conceived, 

CoROLLAET II. Therefore, the primitive material particles of 
bodies are unextended elements. I 

CoROLLART III. Therefore, what is usually called an "atom"- 1 
in chemistry, is a molecule, or a system of unextended elements, 
or material points, mechanically connected with one another : as 
is shown also by the difference of the atomic weight for different 
substances. For the atomic weights must be proportional to the 
absolute numbers of elements constituting the respective " atoms" 
or molecules. 

ScaouxrsL We have proved that no actual continuity of matter is 
to be found in natvu-e; atill a time-houo-ured and deeply-rooted prejudice 
in fiivonr of an opposite view makes it difficult for many to receive our 
conclusion with perfect confidence. To help this class of men to dispel 
all doubts on this point, we intend to prove here that, even by sap- 
poBing that motion could be communicated by material contact, it yet 
would not be possible to impart motion to continuous matter. 

And, indeed, since contact takes place only at some points of tie 
surface, the velocity, which by hypothesis would be communicated to 
continuous matter, would be immediately imparted to those superficial 
points, and from these points would have to be communicated to all 
the other inner points, which are of course innumerable, and in fact 
infinite; for, continuum cannot be exhausted but by endless division. 
The velocity, then, of those exterior points ought to be communicated 
or distributed without any new impaet (which is impossible between 
the pai'ts of a perfect continuum) amongst an infinite multitude of 

* I have not Been tiiia point examined bj those philoBopbere who bold a differeot 
oi^on. I Hhould be glad if this proposition with its coroUarlea were to be the causa 
of the question being ventilated by them. They will aee, I hops, that my conclusion 
il by no means gratuitous. 
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distinct points. Now, this is simply absurd: firstly, on acooant of tlie 
absence of any new impact : secondly, because a finite qnantily of 
motion distributed amongst an infinite multitude of distinct matoEiil 
points would become infinitesimal for each of them : and so the con- 
tinuous matter would in any length of time go through but infinitesimal 
space; that is, would not move at all. And, therefore^ there is no 
gain in supposing the possibility of imparting motion by meaos of 
material contact. 

To give to the same class of men still greater satis&ctiony we will 
now try to show that matter not only is not, but cannot be continuous. 
Out of many conclusive philosophical reasons, which might be alleged, 
I choose the one which is most intelligible, even to ordinary peo^de. 
A compound which has no first components is a sheer impossibility. 
Continuous matter, if admitted, would be a compound which has no 
first components. Therefore continuous matter is a sheer impossibility. 
In this argument the first proposition is self-evident; for the compo- 
nents are the material constituents of the compound ; and, therefore, a 
compound which has no first components is a thing which is constituted 
without its first constituents, or a pure contradiction. The second pro- 
position is also undeniable. And, first, there can be no doubt that con- 
tinuous matter would be a compoimd; for, continuous matter would be 
extended, and would have, accordingly, parts distinct from parts : which 
is the exclusive property of compounds. Now, that this compound 
would be withcmt first components, can be proved as follows. If con- 
tinuous matter has any first components, these components wiU either 
be extended or unextended. If they are supposed to be extefndedy then 
they are by no means the fi/rst components ; since it is clear that in this 
case they have distinct parts, and therefore are themselves made up of 
other components. If they are supposed to be unextended^ then they 
are by no means the components of continuum; since all know and 
admit that no continuum can be made up of unextended points. And, 
indeed, unextended points have no parts, and therefore cannot touch 
one another partially; whence it follows that either they touch each 
other totally, or they do not touch at all. If they do not touch at all, 
they do not make a continuum, as is evident. If they touch totally, 
the one will occupy exactly the same place which is occupied by the 
other, and no material extension will arise. And for this reason geo- 
metrical writers consider that a mathematical line cannot be conceived 
as made up of points, but only as the track of a single point in motion. 
We see, then, that a material continuum is a compound, of which the 
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first components cannot be extended and cannot be uneztended. And 
since it is impossible to think of a third sort of first components which 
would be neither extended nor unextended, we must needs conclude 
that continuous matter is a compound which has no first components. 
Andy therefore, continuous matter is a mere absurdity. 

Proposition VIII. 

In a material elemenf, the matter is a point, frorn which the 
action of the element is directed towards other points in space, 
o/nd to which the actions of other material points in space are 
directed. 

Demonstration. An action productive of local motion must 
have both intensity and direction. Now, direction can only be 
taken from a point to a point in space; and the matter alone 
marks out a point in space, as is evident from our preceding con- 
siderations. Therefore, locomotive action must be directed from 
the matter of one element to the matter of some other. Q.E.D. 

Scholium. From the feust that a single direction can only be taken 
from a mathematical point to a mathematical point, and that a single 
action has a single direction, we might prove again that in a primitive 
substance the matter cannot be extended, but must be a mathematical 
point, as already shown in Prop. vii. For, if the matter in the 
primitive substance were extended, the action of such a substance upon 
any point in space would have many directions : which means, that 
such an action would be a multitude of distinct actions. Now, a mtd- 
titude of distinct actions directed towards the same point, and at the 
same time, from different points in space, would evidently require 
distinct principles of activity : that is to say, distinct substantial acts 
(Prop. I. Coroll. i.), and, therefore, distinct substances. Therefore, a 
primitive substance cannot be materially extended. 

Proposition IX. 

JEach material element acts in every direction with equal in- 
tensity for equal distances. 

Demonstration. It is known that terrestrial gravitation causes 
equal accelerations, all around the earth, in the motion of bodies 
equally distant from the centre. It is likewise known that the 
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action of the sun is felt by planets, whatever be tbeir relative 
position in space, and that such an action tends to impart to them 
a degree of centripetal velocity, which depends on their distance 
from the sun, so that a planet, though in distinct positions^ will 
always be equally attracted, provided its distance from the son 
remain unaltered. And the same is to be said of satellites with 
regard to their planets. These facts are certain. Nor can there 
be any doubt that such actions as we attribute to the earth, sun, 
and planets respectively, proceed really from these very bodiea 
For, since the cause of motion is the source both of the velodiy 
and of the direction imparted to the body moved, locomotive ac- 
tions thence proceed, whence both the direction and the intensity 
of motion proceed. Now, the direction of the motion follows 
a line, which can be drawn from the centre of the earth to the 
. falling body, v. gr. to the drop of rain, from the centre of the 
sun to the planet, from the centre of the planet to the satellite : 
and, in like manner, the intensity of the motion varies only 
for a change of distance between the earth and the drop, be- 
tween the sun and the planet, between the planet and the 
satellite. We are certain, therefore, that those actions which we 
attribute to these bodies really proceed from them : a truth on 
which men of science agree. Now, it is manifest that, if a great 
body, like the earth, or the sun, acts in every direction and with 
equal intensity for equal distances, every single element of matter 
contained in such a body must also act in every direction and 
with equal intensity for equal distances. For, it is evident that 
the total action of the earth, sun, etc. is a resultant, and must 
follow the nature of its components; hence the action of the 
whole mass cannot be equal on every side for equal distances, 
unless the component actions, viz. the actions of simple elements, 
be also equal on every side for equal distances. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I. Therefore, material substance has a sphere of 
activity : and to admit such a sphere is not to indulge in a me- 
taphor or to speak from fancy, but to express in proper and exact 
terms an important reality. 

Corollary II. Therefore* polarity is not a property of sim- 
ple elements, but of molecules only. Crystals, for instance, have 
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<)i£fereiit colieaiou for different pianee; and tliis only proves that 
the crystalline molecules are not simple elements, but compound 
syetems ao constituted and shaped that they can approach nearer 
to each other by some faces than by others. 

Scholium. TLq proposition which we Lave proved is very generally 
admitted. Still speculative philosopiiers, who, ia matters like this, 
become easily perplexed, and Are always difficult to content, might be 
glad perhaps to find some other proo^ or at least illustration of it, 
drawn from the arsenal of metaphysics. We shall try to show, then, 
how far metaphyaica,! reasoning can support what we have already 
proved by facts. Philosophers very generally agree that the constituent 
principles of substance, viz. the act and the polentia, or, in scientific 
language, the principle of activity and that of passivity, must have with 
one another a perfect correspondence ; otherwise the substance would 
not have a perfect unity of esBenco. Hence, whatever we can say 
in the active voice of the substance by reason of ita principle of activity, 
can be said in the passive of the same sulistance by reason of its 
principle nf passivity : and mce versa. Now, of the substance, by reason 
of its principle of passivity, we can say in the passive that it can 
be acted upon from any point around it, and ia ready to receive motion 
in any direction whatever. Therefore, of tlie same substance, by reason 
of ita principle of activity, we ought to say in the active that it can 
ad on any of the points around it, and is ready to give motion in 
any direction whatever. This means, in other words, that matei-ial 
Bubstance acts in a sphere. This argument, which ia drawn from the 
very essence of subataoce, nught be strengthened again by a reason 
which metaphysicians will not contest 

Tilings having been created hy God, clearly not without an inten- 
tion, and decidedly for the manifestation of His own perfection^ it was 
necessary that every created substance should have an intrinsic capa- 
bility of attaining such an end pe^r »e, and, therefore, independently of 
any accidental condition*. And, since manifestation is action, the 
Bubstance is per se capable of attaining its end so far only as it is 
endowed with an active power independent (for ita applicability) of any 



• It does uct follow, o! couTae, ttat the iateiiBity of the actiona will also be inde- 
p^ident of any accldeDtal conditioa. The actioD and Ita mtensity are accidenta, and 
therefora ca,a and must depend on accidental conditloDB, viz. on distances : but the 
active power far from being aa accident, is an essential attribute ot the aubBtaiice ; and 
Uilia the case is quite ditfereat. 
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riiomdental condition. Now, if matter were not able to act in every dtreo- 
tion, ita active power would not be independent (for its appUcttbilit;) 
of any accidental condition; for it wonld be necessary that tbe otject 
to be acted on should first take an accidental position in that part 
of space to which such power would exclusively be applicable. Thera- 
fore, if matter cannot act in every direction, it cannot attain its end 
per se, but only per accideng. And, eince this would imply imper- 
fection in the Creator himself^ it is to be concluded that matter must 
have the power of acting in any direction whatever. 

Thia point being eatablished., it remains to show that the actionB 
ought to be equal for equal distances, Actions must be equal when the 
agent and the object acted on are to one another in the same relation. 
Now, they will be to each other in the same relation whenever their 
distance is the same, whatever we may say with regard to direction. 
And, indeed, the direction between two poiuta is said to change only 
in this sense, that, if wo take a third point in space as a term of 
comparison, the line joining the first two points may change positioa 
■with regard to the third point r but, if no third point existed in space^ 
it would not be possible to conceive of any change of direction between 
two points only, whatever the absolute position of the points in spae& 
Henoo, no change of direction can be admitted between two points 
as aimply related to each other. If then the distance between the two 
points remains the same, all things remain the same, as far as the same 
points are concerned ; and, therefore, the same points, whenever they 
are equally distant, will act with equal intensity. 

The speculation just made shows the agreement of metaphysical with 
physical philosophy with regard to the necessity of admitting a sphere 
of activity around each existing material point. Of course, in any 
matter of feet, the proper arguments are those which arise from the 
consideration of facts themselves : the others, which are drawn &om 
higher sources, are useful only inasmuch as they prove the consistency 
of prindides with facts. 

Proposition X. 
All material elements are equally inert 

Demonstration. Wlien we say that matter ia inert, we aim- 
I ply expreaa the fact that material substance ia absolutely in- 
I capable of imparting motion to itself. Now, absolute incapability 
I" is perfect incapability, and does not admit of degrees. There- 
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fore, inertia does not admit of degrees. And, accordingly, no 
element can have more or leas inertia : or, in other words, all 
elements are equally inert. Q.KD. 

CoBOLLAity I. Therefore, all bodies also are equally inert. 
A mass weighing a hundred pounds is not more inert than a mass 
"weighing only one pound. The two weights contain, of course, 
different quantities of matter, but their matter is equally inca- 
pable of imparting motion to itself. This truth is very exactly 
formulated by Professor Challis. " There may be," he says, " more 
or less of inert matter, but not more or less of inertia*." 

Corollary II. Therefore, the vis mertice is not the same as 
the inertia of matter. And, in fact, the vis inertice (to say nothing 
else) admits of degrees ; which is not the case with inertia, 

ScHOLiuu. The inertia of matter may he admitted simply as a 
fact : and so we did at the beginning of this Book, Prop. i. But, since 
inertia is also admitted to be an essential projierty of matter, it will 
not be useless to illustrate this truth by showing in few words how 
it is that inertia neoessarily results from the constitution of an ele< 
ment of matter. 

Let there be a motive power which is ready of its own nature to 
exert itself in an indefinite sphere; which b the case with matter. 
A power of this sort must neceaaarily hare & definite centre, from wLich 
it directs its action on every aide indefinitely. Now, amongst all the 
points that can he mai-ked out in indefinite space, none can be desig- 
nated upon which this power cannot exert itself, but i/tcU one from 
which it directs its exertion on all others. And the reason is on the 
one hand, because no direction can exist from a point to itself, 
and on the other, that no motive action can exist without direction. 
The power, therefore, that we are considering, is ready to exert itself 
upon all other imaginable pointi, but not upon the centre of its own 
direction ; and from this it follows that a material element, iu spite 
of all the power it possesses of moving any other material element^ 
cannot use it to move itself No one will fail to see, how simple, 
natural, and complete is this explanation, and how intimately and 
necessarily connected with the simplicity of elements. For it aeema that 
if elements of matter bad more than one point, they would not bo 

" Phil. Staff. 1863, p. 3R3. 
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necessarily inert j because between point and point there would be a 
definite direction, and then the action of a material substance upon 
itself would be possible. Hence, what we have remarked regarding the 
source of inertia confiims the simplicity of material elements. That 
inertia is an essential property of matter can be established also by the 
following consideration. Matter is inert not only when it is at Fest^ 
but also when it is in motion, nay even when acting upon other matter. 
But that which is found always in a substance, and depends in no way 
upon accidental changes, but is to be presupposed in the substance 
itself before we can conceive any accidental change, is essential to such 
a substance. And, indeed, all unanimously acknowledge that inertia 
is an essential property of matter : though some speculative philosophers 
who did not know the definition of inertia, have entertained doubts 
about this subject. Had they known that the inertia is a mere in- 
capability of imparting motion to itself, no doubt on their part would 
have been possible. 



BOOK II. 

ON THE NATURE OF ELEMENTARY POWERS. 

The propositions, which we have proved in the preceding 
Book, contain the more fundamental principles respecting the 
mechanical constitution of matter : those, which we shall explain 
presently, will help us to form an adequate idea of the same 
constitution by calling our attention to the nature of the powers 
with which matter is endowed. What we wish to inquire in this 
Book is, first, how many kinds of active powers ought to be 
admitted in material substance; and, secondly, whether there is 
a general law ruling the exertion of those powers, and what 
it is. 

Proposition I. 

Both attractive and repulsive powers mmt be admitted as ex- 
isting in this material world. 

Demonstration. If the elements of matter were all exclu- 
sively attractive, no natural body would be found to possess ex- 
pansivity, elasticity, impenetrability. Air and gases would not 
be expansive, if their molecules were not actually repelling each 
other : a stone would not resist pressure or react against an im- 
pinging body, had it not repulsive powers. The reason of this is, 
that to resist is to act, and action supposes activity ; and, there- 
fore, in the case of impact no resistance can be admitted, unless 
a power be granted which by its exertion produces a quantity 
of motion contrary to that of the impinging body; this being 
necessary in order to resist, i.e. in order to extinguish or diminish 
the motion of the impinging body. Now, since the motion of 
the impinging body causes it to approach the body impinged 
upon, it is clear that the quantity of motion which this second 
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body communicates to the first in the opposite directioD 
be of Buch a nature as would cause an increase of distance, 
such an action is called repulsion: and the power, of wl 

the exertion, is called repulsive power. 

On the other hand, if all the elementa of matter were excln- 
eively repulsive, solid and liquid bodies would not exist ; because 
all matter would expand iudefiuitely through the immensity of 
space, and no compound would be possible. We conclude that 
the very existence of solid, liquid, and expansive bodies is a proof 
of attraction and repulsion being real actions of matter. There- 
fore, attractive aud repulsive powers are real powers in nature. 

Q.E.D. 

ScHOLinji. To reaiet la to act. This proposition is so evident that 
it would seem Buj>ei-fluoua to say a word in ita support, Stiil in matters 
of this sort we cannot make a step in our way without cocountering 
prejudice. Many a modem philosopher assumes tliat that, by which a 
particle of matter is euabled to resist the motion of another particl^ is 
the inert maUer itself, which stands in the way, and by its materiality 
and impenetrability offers an invincible obstacle and a passive resistance 
to the continuation of motion. This ia assumed, of course, not proved; 
and men believe that it is a principle too evident to deserve prooE 
We beg pardon of these men of science^ if we venture to remind them 
that to act, and to be acted upon, are not the same thing. In order to 
act, activity ia necessary; to be acted on, passivity. That, therefore^ 
by means of which a Bubetanco can act, is not that on account of whicb 
the same substance can be acted on. Now, tfte Tnatler (see Book i. Prop. 

I I, Corol. II.) is not that by means of which a substance can act, but that 
on account of which the substance can be acted on. Therefore, if re- 
sistance is action, I'esiatance ia owing to the active power of material 
substance, not to its matter. But resistance is action ; for nothing but 
action produces a quantity of motion contrary to that of the impinging 
body. Therefore, restetance is not passive, and is not owing to the 
inert matter standing in the way of the moving body, but ia active and 
owing to the active power of which the inert matter is the centre. 

True it ia, that the word matter is commonly used aa synonymous 
with material substance : and in this sense matter involves both activity 
and passivity; hence we can aay "Matter acts," and again "Matter is 
luited on," But the philosophers of whom we are speaking, attribute 

KTesiBtance to something especially material wliich atands in the way 
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and obstracta the passage by its materiality and inertia : and mean to 
Bay that the very matter aa contradistinguished from its active power 
is the obstacle. H'ow, this view is not calculated to promote science, 
but to bring it back to its infancy. From the remotest times down to 
our own all great philosophers knew and taught with universal approba- 
tion and without the slightest opposition that Corpus agil in qua/ntum 
eat in acta in aliuel eorpita irt quantum est in potentia: it would not do 
for our scientific reputation to ignore this very fli-st principle of natural 
science. The niiatake of those who atti-ibute i-esiataaco to the inert 
matter originated probably in the consideration that inertia is a necessary 
condition of resistance: so necessary, that physicists call resistance 
itself VM inerUcB. Sut we must be aware that the power of resisting is 
called vis iriertice, not on account of inertia being a force or a power, 
Irat only because the exertion of power in the impact of bodies depends 
on the fact that the body impinged upon, on account of its inertia, 
cannot retire tni it has received a suitable velocity fi'om without; and, 
therefore, during all the time which is necessaiy for the reception of 
such a velocity remains exposed to the action of the impinging body. 
For the same reason, the impinging body also is all along exposed to 
the action of the body impinged upon : and there results mutual com- 
pression and mutual communication of motion. Hence it ia evident 
that the inertia is a necessary condition of the collision ; but it is equally 
evident that the quantity of motion acquired by the conflicting bodies 
ia efficiently produced by the powers, not by the inertia. This is what 
all physicists know; though we must confess that they often use words 
which seem scai'cely proper to convey to othei's a correct idea of the 
doctrine. It is not astonishing, then, if the doctrine is sometimeB 
roisunderatood. On inertia we shall have more to say in Book Tii> 
Prop, vn. 

Pboposition II. 

Attractive and repulsiee powers cannot be replaced by molecu- 
lar vortices. 

Demonstration. A writer, who has recourse to molecular 
TOiiices to get rid of attractive and repulsive powers, imagines 
those vortices to bo caused by the revolution of a ponderable 
.atom around its axis. The atom by its centrifugal force is aup- 
jic^ed to dilate the sether by which it is immediately surrounded : 
this first stratum of sether is supposed to acquire a centrifugal 
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tendency, which is communicated to the following stratum, hence 
to a third, a fourth, and so on, with an intensity inversely pro- 
portional to the s(|uares of the distances from the centre. A 
vortex, therefore, is a sphere of concentric strata of aether hav- 
ing a density directly proportional to the square of their distance 
from a central revolving atom. In the theory which adopts this 
sort of molecular vortices, expansion is considered as being a con- 
sequence of centrifugal force communicated to the successive 
strata of aether : and so repulsive powers are superseded by cen- 
trifugal force. On the other hand, attraction is considered as 
being the result of a difference of pressures exercised by the 
aether on the opposite sides of a body situated within the vortex. 
For, since the greater the distance of the strata from the cen- 
tral atom, the greater, by the hypothesis, is their density, the 
pressures exerted on different sides of the body cannot be equal : 
and those parts of the body which are more remote must bear 
a greater pressure. The body must, accordingly, approach that 
centre with a quantity of motion proportional to the excess of 
the one pressure over the other : and thus, attractive powers also 
would be excluded. 

This theory, as every one will see, assumes the existence of 
a central atom materially extended ; for, an unextended point 
has no axis, and cannot describe a circumference on itself. And 
this first assumption is false, as we have demonstrated in the 
preceding Book, Prop. VIL The same theory assumes also that 
motion is communicated by means of material contact : and this 
second assumption also is false, as we have proved above. Prop. 
III. The same theory is in direct opposition to the law of com- 
munication of motion in the impact of bodies, which requires 
that the quantity of motion gained by one body be equal to 
that lost by the other. And, in fact, if this law is observed, 
the central atom by communicating motioi^ to the surrounding 
sether must lose its velocity of rotation, and come to a state of rest, 
which entails the cessation of the vortex. Therefore the assumed 
conservation of the vortex is a third false supposition. Since 
these reasons suffice for our purpose, we may stop here, though 
many other remarks might be added. 

According to the inventor of this theory, the motion of the 
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ultimate atoms of matter necessarily takes place in an absolute 
vacuum : hence they find no resistance and sufifer no diminution 
of vis viva. This is true so long as an atom has nothing to do 
with a medium : yet, if the surrounding medium comes into ma- 
terial contact with the central atom, as it is the case with this 
new theory, it matters very little whether motion takes place 
in an absolute vacuum, or not. For the central atom will always 
be deprived of its velocity by the surrounding medium, to which 
it is supposed to impart motion : and this would suflSce to destroy 
both the vortices and the theory. Whilst, if the surrounding 
medium does not come into material contact with the central 
atom, then all the theory is again reduced to nothing, since 
there will be actio in distans, which requires those active powers 
which the theory is intended to get rid of Hence it appears, 
how difficult it is even for acute men to avoid contradictions, 
when they build their theories, not on principles, but on arbi- 
trary assumptions : and, at the same time, it remains demonstrated 
that attractive and repulsive powers cannot be replaced by these 
molecular vortices. Q.E.D. 

Scholium. Mr T. Graham proposes another theory of molecular 
vortices. "Let us imagine," he says, "one kind of substance only to 
exist, ponderable matter : and further, that matter is divisible into 
ultimate atoms, uniform in size and weight. We shall have one sub- 
stance, and a common atom. With the atom at rest, the uniformity of 
matter would be perfect. But the atom possesses always more or less 
motion, due, it must be' assumed, to a primordial impulse. This motion 
gives rise to volume. The more rapid the movement, the greater the 
space occupied by the atom, somewhat as the orbit of a planet widens 
with the degree of projectile velocity. Matter is thus made to differ 
only in being lighter or denser matter. The specific motion of an 
atom being inalienable, light matter is no longer convertible into 
heavy matter*," &c. I do not see, by what mechanical principles 
Mr Graham would be able to account for the motion of his atoms. 
Is their motion progressive or vibratory 1 Is it curvilinear or recti- 
linear 1 If simply rectilinear, how can it give rise to volume 1 and 
how is it compared with the orbits of planets 1 If curvilinear, what 
and where is the cause of its curvature? Are we to suppose that 

* Phil, Mag. 1864, p. 61. 
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cnrvilinear motion can be the effect of a simple "primorduU 

which is essentiiilly rectilinear 1 We niiut therefore aBsume that thim 
is un agent which urgea each atom to abandon its rectiliDOar path. 
Mr Graham baa neglected to inform as what this agent is ; and wiaeHj' 
too. For the motion of his atoms being "inalienable" and "incon- 
vertible," it would have t>een improper to suppose that there is a canae 
capable of working that chauga If, laatlj, tlie motion is assumed to b« 
vibratory, the velocity of each atom will become =0 at the limit of 
noh vibration. Now is there anything that checks a motion "inalien- 
able" and "inconvertible," and reduces it to zero 1 And, when motion 
has been rednced to zero, how is it restored ) We think it evident, 
that Mr Graham's view cannot be reconciled with the known principles 
of mechanics ; and, therefore, any ulterior remark, on our part, is quite 
superfluous. 

Another kind of molecular vortices has been invented by Mr Samuel 
Brown for chemical puqxises, and applied by othei's to the explanation 
of expansivity and elasticity. These vortices are supjioaed to be formed 
of material points revolving ai-ound a material centre, each vortex with 
its centre constituting a molecule : so that molecules, according to thia 
view, would be so many planetary eysteniB under microscopic dimensions. 
Whether a molecule can or cannot be conceived such as this theory 
assumes, we shall examine later. What we are here concerned with, 
is the use which has been made of this theory to the end of sup- 
pressing repulsive powers. It has been said, that the material points, of 
which the vortex is formed, by revolving around the centre must Bo- 
quire a centrifugal force, and consequently a tendency towards ex- 
pansion. This centrifugal tendency has been considered as being the 
cause of expansivity and resistance : and the phenomena ordinarily 
ascribed to repulsive powers have teen considered as having their origin 
in a centrifugal force, which ia not a power of matter, but a conse- 
quence of cui-vilinear motion. This theoiy, we must say, is a blunder 
from the beginning to the end. Its origin is a mistake : ite evolution 
a sophism; its bearing an impossibility. Physicists, indeed, admit of 
something which ia styled centrifugal force : but scientilio men are 
supposed to know, that, in spite of the name, centrifugal force is by 
no means an efficient power, but only a quantity of motion, ie. the one 
of the two components into which the actual quantity of motion ani- 
mating a body at any jioint of ita orbit is usually resolved. Hence, 
the centrifugal force of a point in motion is called forw only because 
the velocity of the point in motion is the measure of the effort which 
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would have been necessary to produce it, or which would be 
aaiy to destroy it. Kow, if a molecule is supposed to consist 
mentfi revolving around a centi-e, the firat consequence will be, that 
Buch a molecule cannot possibly bo expansive. Those who consider 
centrifiigal force aa a source of expansivity, did not take into account 
the fact that the centre of attraction must communicate to a body 
moving in an orbit such a centripetal velocity aa is exactly necessary 
to retain it in its orbit, in spite of centrifugal force. So ceatrifugal 
force cannot prevail ; and, therefore, the system cannot bo expansive. 
To make it expansive, one of two things would be indispensable : either 
to impress on the system an increasing velocity of revolution, or to 
weaken the intensity of central atti-action. The fii-st condition would 
require an amount of exertion of extrinsic power : which is not the 
case with expansive substances ; for, they expand of themselvea by 
spontaneous work : the second condition cannot be accepted, because 
the active power of a primitive substance is as unchangeable as the 
Bubatauce of which it is the actual constituent Nor is it leas obvious, 
that centrifugal force cannot be a source of reaction. Let ua take a 
bladder full of air, and reduce it by pressure to ha!f its volume. What 
can the supposed centrifugal force of the molecular systems do towards 
reacting! The orbits, in each system, are reduced by pressure to a 
smaller dimension ; and it is clear that they cannot dilate anew, unless 
each point, which is now describing a smaller orbit^ can fly off in the 
direction of the tangent of the same orbit. Now, this is impossible ; 
for, after the orbit has been reduced to smaller dimensions, the centri- 
fugal force must have become such aa is suitable for the new orbit, 
viz. equal and opposite to the centripetal force : and, this being the 
case, it is evident, that centrifugal force after the compression has 
ceased, cannot draw the element out of its new orbit, iu order to 
dilate again the molecular system. Therefore, in this theory gases 
would indeed be liable to indefinite compression, but would never 
expand again. In other words, centrifugal force ia wrongly assumed as 
a substitute for repulsive powers. 

I shall end by a remark which, ia my opinion, is most important 
Scientific men would lose nothing, and gain not a little, by speaking 
more correctly than they often do. In any branch whatever of science, 
a terminology, which of its own nature leaves room for ambiguity, can 
only multiply the chances of error. The word forc& (via) both in its 
vulgar and philosophical sense means either the efficient cause, or the 
power of acting, or, lastly, and frequently, the intensity of the action. 
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Now, it is certnin that tb*' i|ua* '-•' ct motion of a moving body is not 
the efEcicnt caiisc of motii'^, u*n t'lc iiocive power, nor the intensity of 
the action, but only the ir.te-'-ity -if i.b' effect. Why, then, ahonld we 
give the name of force to motion ? Of course, there is always a reastm 
(good or bad) for everything : and one might say that we are not the 
inventors of this expression. But it is strange that, while we enjoy the 
advantage of a more exact scientific knowledge than our fore&thera had, 
we should not try to improve their terminology by giving up those 
expressions in which the vagueness of the terms is a perpetual cause of 
blunders. Wlien we find, for instance, that a man like M. Moigno has 
been so far misled by incorrect expressions as to say that ** centrifogal 
force is a force of reaction*," we may well be sure that men of less 
scientific ability will be exposed to mistakes of still greater moment 
It would be easy to make a catalogue of errors of this sort, which inter* 
fere more or less with a clear conception pf things : but this is not the 
object of the present work I shall only add tliat the correct expression 
of mechanical facts requires a well-marked distinction between cause 
and power, between power and its exertion and the conditions of its 
exertion, between action a.nd force, hetween force and motion or qtianUiy 
of motion. 

The caitse of motion is the substance itself, which by exertion of 
power produces motion. The power is that by which the cause is able 
to act : it is its activity and its causality. Such a power is simple in 
a simple element, whilst in a compound system of elements it is a result 
of simple powers, and depends on the disposition of the components and 
on the constitution of the compound. The exertion of power is the 
formal application of the activity of the agent to the passivity of the 
object a<5ted upon. The force is not the action, but the intensity of the 
action : and is measured, either by its dynamical effect, L a by the space 
which a mass is obliged to go through in a given time, if no obstacle 
intervenes ; or by its statical effect, i e. by the pressure exercised on 
another mass. Lastly, the quantity of motion is not a force, though it 
is so called, but only a representative or a measure of force, viz. the 
result of an action of a given intensity, and the test by which we judge 
of the intensity of the action. And the same is to be said of pressure, 

* I give his own words : '^ Lorsqu' une cause quelconque en agissant but nn corps 
Toblige k changer de direction ou de vitesse, le corps en vertu de son inertie r&igit 
centre cette cause avec une dnergie dgale et contraire dans une direction ddterminde : 
cette force de reaction, dont la force centrifuge est iin cas particulier, a re^u d' Amp^ 
le nom de force dpimdnique." Manuel de la Science, an. i. p. 234. 
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as is evident. But as a body in motion and a body at rest are i 
different condition for acting, and consequently a body in motion and J 
a body at rest esert their powers in a different way, and give risE 
different phenomena, so we are exposed to the temptation of considering 1 
motion as a kind of power modifying the ordinary powers of tlie body, 
whilst it modtfieB only their actual application. Thus scientifio men 
and philosophers ia genei'al are wont to say that " Heat is force," 
though they have learned also that heat ia only " a mode of motion." 
Now, these two propositions are ii-reconcilable, aa Professor Challia 
Observea*. The truth is that heat is really a mode of motion only, and 
not a force; and, hence, the argument of Professor Challis against 
Professor Tyndidl ia baaed on a false asHumptiou. The force, in the 
Case of heat, is the intensity of calorific action ; now, thia action with ita 
intensity conies not efficiently from the heat, but from the active powers 
of the hot body : and the hot body has these powere, not because it is 
hot, but because it is constituted of molecules, each of which has power, 
■whatever be their state and temperature; though for different states 
and temperatures those powers may have a very different mode of ap- 
plication : on which circumstance it depends that the action of a body, 
when heated, differs very sensibly from the action of the same, whea 
cool. Since motion entails a change of distances, and distance ia one of 
the conditions on which the intensity of actions depends, it is obviona 
that molecules in motion wDl exert tlieir permanent powers with dif- 
ferent intensity according to the nature and mode of their motion. 

To conclude, 1 think that, when a mass vi has the velocity r, the 
product mv ought not to be called a farcR, much less a power, but only 
a ^antity of motion, or an impettis or a dynamic momentum. So also, 
when a mass m is sabjected to aa action capable of developing a velocity 
the unit of time, but is prevented from moving, the product mv 
ooght to be called a pretsure, or a static momentum, and not a /orce. 
Centripetal force is not the centripetal action, but only its intensity or 
its quantity: centrifugal yorce is neither action, nor the intensity of 
action, hut only the quantity and intensity of centrifugal tendency. 
Itead force and living force (as diatinguiBhed from vis viva accoi-ding to 
Dr Mayer) are names which we can totally aupprees, since they are 
only metaphors, and say nothing more than pressure and impetus. Via 
itself is another useless word, although it has eo great a sway in* 

hanics. Vis viva is not a force ; for no force can be measured by 
the product of the mass into the square of its velocity. Work, indeed, 
* Phil. Mag. iSSj, p- ^go. 
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is measured by half the product of the mass into the aquaie of tta 
▼elocitj; but work, either done, or accumulated, is not a fiiroe; &r it 
can be easily proved that a mass m having the yelocitj v, in doing iti 
work ^mv*, exerts an action, the intensity of which is only mv; 
whence it follows that the force employed in the work is measored b^ 
the impetus mv, and not by the work ^mv^. But let us stop here. 

Proposition ni. 

Attractive and repulsive powers are the ordy powers of matter: 
so that we need not look for any other occult agency. 

Demonstration. An occult power is to be admitted then only, 
when a phenomenon occurs which cannot proceed from the poweis 
already known. This is evident; for, when phenomena can be 
accounted for by known powers, there is no ground for any in- 
quiry about occult causes ; in other words, to look for occult causes 
without data^ or indications, on which to ground the induction, 
is to propose to one's self a problem without conditions : which 
no man in his senses would do. Now no phenomenon lias been 
observed anywhere in material things, which cannot proceed firom: 
the known powers of attraction and repulsion: nay, it is posi- 
tively certain that all phenomena proceed from the same powers. 
For each material point, when acted on, can only change its 
place; and, therefore, the eflfect of the action of matter upon 
matter is only local motion, one element approaching to, or re- 
tiring from the other. And this is precisely what attractive and 
repulsive powers are especially competent to do. 

The proposition, that a material element, when acted upon, 
can only receive a determination to local motion, can be proved 
very clearly. In a simple element of matter, the passivity, or 
the matter, is limited to a simple mathematical point, as we have 
already shown. Now, a mathematical point cannot suffer any 
intrinsic change, since it has nothing with regard to which it 
could be possibly modified. Whence it follows, that the same 
point is only capable of being determined to an extrinsic change, 
which can be only a change of extrinsic relations. Now this 
change of extrinsic relations is brought about by local motion. 
Therefore, the element of matter can be subjected to nothing 
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but local motion, Henee we further infer, that, if there were 
in matter any secret non-locomotive power, this power would be 
absolutely uselesa, as absolutely inapplicable to any other ma- 
terial thing, and would remain in this absurd condition for ever. 
^Therefore, no phenomenon exists, or can exist, in nature, which 
ishowa the existence of any occult power in matter. Q.E.D. 

Scholium. The ancient philoaopherB admitted occult qualities and 
occult powers : some admit them even bow. And, indeed, many 
molecular phenomena depending on ctemical affinity, cohesion, oapillarity, 
electricity, and magnetisio, may easily lead men to suapect that there ia 
Bomething in matter besides mechanical powers. Moreover, the vary 
distinction admitted between chemical and physical phenomena, 
between universal and molecular attraction, &c. seems to show 
that even scientific men are still of opinion, that there are powers 
in matter, which are not simply medianical. But the fact is, that 
physicists, in accounting for phenomena, do not trace them as yet 
to their primitive causes, i.e. to the simple elements, but only to 
their proximate causes, which are complex, and, as such, follow different 
laws of causality corresponding to the different mode of their constitution. 
The reason of this is, because no one, as yet, has gone beyond the 
chemical analysia of bodies, wliilat, before we ai-e able (if we ever shall 
be) to trace phenomena to their simple and primitive causes, it would 
be necessary to make also a mechanical analysis of chemical atoms, in 
order to ascertain and determine the intrinsic constitution of primitive 
molecules. Now, since this has not been done, it ia obvious that 
scientific men ought to retain the distinctions above mentioned, not 
indeed in order to insinuate the existence of occult powers in the 
primitive substance, but to keep up the necessary distinction between 
complex powers of difl'erent kinds, and exerted according to different 
laws. This distinction of names was absolutely neoeasaij when it was 
firet introduced; becaiise it was then a received opinion that phenomena 
of so very different kinds could not but be owing to agencies radically 
different in sjiecies. In our days, chemical actions have been ac- 
knowledged to be mechanical actions: yet no one would think it 
practicable to suppress the distinction made between chemical and 
mechanical forces, Chemical phenomena present themselves to our 
appreciation under a form too remote from that which characterises 
the ordinary mechanical phenomena, to be possibly confounded with 
them under one and the same denomination. 
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This much with regard to the different names, bj which foroea of 
different kinds are designated. As to the thing itself, it is known that 
the distinction between univei'sal and molecular attraction is not 
calculated to point out any secret non-mechanical power. And, in 
fact, both molecular and non-molecular actions give rise to nothing but 
local motion; and local motion is a mechanical effect The only 
suspicion entertained by philosophers bore on the radical difference 
of these actions with regard to the law of their intensities; and the doubt 
originated from the assumption that the law which holds for astronomicil 
distances, did not hold good for molecular. We shall show further on 
that the assumption has no ground whatever. The Newtonian law 
holds as well for molecular distances as for astronomical: and, if 
philosophers have been unable to make the application of that law to 
molecular distances, it is only because they have neglected some 
necessary considerations concerning the intrinsic constitution of 
molecules. When these considerations are presented to the reader, he 
will find that molecular action not only proceeds from the same kind of 
powers, to which the astronomical phenomena are due, but also is a 
resultant of elementary actions, which follow the Newtonian law, though 
the resultant itself (the molecular action) follows another law dependent 
on the molecular constitution. 

Proposition IV. 

One and the same element A cannot attract the element B a/nd 
repel anotlier element C, when B and C are equally diatomt from A 

Demonstration. Attraction and repulsion are actions of an 
opposite nature, which, accordingly, cannot proceed from one and 
the same simple principle of activity. This, I think, is self-evident, 
at least for the case which we are now considering, viz. when the 
elements B and G are equidistant from A*, Therefore the element 
A cannot have two contrary determinations, the one to attract 5, 
the other to repel (7. 

On the other hand, A cannot be determined by any element B 
to act on it by attraction, nor by any element G to act on it by 
repulsion. And for this we may allege many reasons. First, 
because the nature of the element J, as also of any other substance 

* Though the reader will not fail to see clearly the truth of this principle as far as 
simple and primitive substance is concerned, we will add some explanation of it in the 
next proposition and scholium. 
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whatever, is intrinsic to it; since nature ia nothing but the sub- 
etance itself as capable of acting. Accordingly, the nature of A 
cannot depend on anything which ia extrinsic and accidental, such 
as the presence or the action of B or C, Secondly, because the 
actions of B and C are received hi A only inasmuch as ^ is pas- 
sive, viz. capable of being determined to motion ; therefore, the 
actions of B and C can indeed impart to ^ a motion of a certain 
intensity, but not give to A the property of attracting rather than 
that of repelling; or vice versa. Thirdly, because, if the element 
S had the power of determining A to act on it by attraction, and 
the element C had the power of determining A to act on it by 
repulsion, then matter would not he perfectly inert, viz. indifferent 
to be acted upon by any power whatever, whether attractive or 
repulsive, Therefore, inert elementa cannot be the cause of their 
being attracted or repelled. Therefore the element B cannot 
determine .4 to act on it by attraction, nor can the element C 
determine A to act on it by repulsion. And, since the elements 
£ and C are also supposed to be equally distant from A, it is 
evident that the element A neither by an intrinsic determina- 
tion, nor by reason of any exterior circumstance can at the same 
time attract an element B and repel another element C, 

PROPOSITIOM V, 

One and the same element of matter cannot be attractive for 
one distance and repulsive for another. 

Demonstration, Actions of opposite nature, such aa attrac- 
tion and repulsion, cannot proceed from one simple principle of 
activity. Therefore, one simple element either is only attractive 
for all distances, or ia only repulsive for all distances. Opposite 
povrera can evidently be admitted in compound substances, which, 
on account of their composition, may involve distinct and opposite 
principles. In this case the action is a resultant: and may be 
attractive or repulsive according to circumstances. But, with 
regard to a simple element, no opposite principles are conceivable; 
because one simple element is one simple and primitive nature, 
and consequently one simple principle of activity. Therefore one 
and the same element of matter is either wholly attractive or 
wholly repulsive, whether the distances are great or small. Q.kd. 
M. M. 4 
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Another Demonstration. If ever the elementaiy actum 
from attractive becomes repulsive, this change must depend (ao- 
cording to the hypothesis) on a change of distance. Now, lliis 
cannot bo. A change of distance can lead, and leads really, to a 
change of intensity in the action : but the nature of the action 
must always remain unchanged. The intensity of the action is 
an accidental thing, and, accordingly, can vary for accidental changes, 
the nature of the agent still remaining the same. But the nature 
of the actions depends only on the nature of the substance which 
acts : and it is absurd to suppose that the nature of a primitive 
substance can depend on any accident whatever, much more if tibds 
accident is only an extrinsic relation, such as distance is. For, if 
the determination of an element A to attract, or to repel, comes 
from without, viz. from an extrinsic circumstance, then sach a 
determination is accidental and adventitious. What would then 
be the nature of this element, which, of itself, is neither of an 
attractive nature, nor of a repulsive ? This manifest absurdity, le. 
a substance having no definite nature of its own, shows the impos- 
sibility of the hypothesis. Q. E. D. 

A third Demonstration. Let us suppose that an element 
of matter ia repulsive to a small distance from its centre, and that 
for all greater distances it is attractive. Let d be the distance for 
which the change of repulsion into attraction takes place. Then the 
element, at the distance d from its centre, has no powers ; d being 
the limit, where repulsion ends and attraction begins, i.e. where 
the intensity of its action becomes = 0. Now, since fix)m the 
centre to the distance d there is no attraction, let us ask whence 
does that power of attracting emanate, which is to be felt at all 
greater distances? Does it emanate from the spherical sur&ce 
virtually described with the radius dl But how is this possible, 
since the element, as we have just said, at this surface has no 
power whatever ? The attractive power must, therefore, emanate 
from the centre itself. But, then, it ia clear that attraction must 
prevail all throughout even to the centre. Hence an element 
which is attractive at any distance is such for all distances: and, 
for the same reasons, an element which is repulsive at any distance 
is such for all distances. Q.E.D. 
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Scholium. Bosoovich, ivhose opiuion we have refuted in this pro- 
position, contenda that attraction and repulsion are not actions of a 
different nature. Utraque vts, says he, ad eamdem pertttiet speaiem, gwum 
altera respectu alteritts iiegativa sit, et negativa a positivis specie non 
d^rant. Alteram Tiegaiivami eese respectu alterius patet inde quod 

Umtwnmodo dijerant in directione Quod atUem negativum et pon- 

tivwm ad eamdem pertineant speciem, id sane patet vel ex eo prindpio : 
Ma^ et minua non diSenint specie. Jfam a positivo per contmuam 
subtraationem, nimirum diminutioneTn, habeniur priua nttwom poHiiva, 
turn sero, ac demv/rn negativa, eontiwtando aubtractionem eamdem* This 
■way of reasoning ia not calculated to cause conviction ; since it is not 
lawful to predicate of actions, as Boseovich does, whatever can be pre- 
dicated of motion. Two points A and £ being given, there ia only one 
direction from. ^ to 5, whether A he attractive or repulsive. Hence 
the action of A on S, whether attraetive or repulsive has always one 
and the same direction fi'om A to £; and, therefore, the diversity of 
direction is not predicable of the action of A, but only of the motion of 
£; for, it ia£ itself that will go towards .i, if attracted, or recede from 
A, if repelled; and these two motions will evidently have opposite 
dii-ections. Consequently, the fact that the action of A causes B to 
take this or that direction does not show that A acts in this or that 
direction, but only that A exerts, in one and the same direclaon, a 
power which is of this or that nature, accoi-ding as it atti-aots or i-epels. 

True it ia, that wiiters on mechanics apeak indifferently of direction 
forces, direction of actions, direction of motion, aa if these expreaaions 
■were equivalent to one another. They apeak so, because men are only 
too much accuatomed to attribute to the cause that reality which is to 
"be found only in the effect. But we must take notice, that mechanical 
writers, in admitting a positive and a negative direction in motion, are 
supported by a special reason, which does not hold for actions as such. 
This reason is, that motion can he extinguished by degrees, and become 
= 0, and then gradually reappear with an opposite tendency, though. 
the action be not subjected to the same changes. Thus, when a 
pendulum roaches the highest point of ita course, its velocity at that 
point becomes = 0, and, since zero is the limit of jjositive and negative 
quantities, if the velocity of ascent has been taken as negative, the 
Telocity of descent must be taken aa positive. Still, this does not 
imply that the action of tlie earth, which first produced retardation, 

* Tliearia Phil. Xat. Part. i. n. loS. 
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has changed its natare or direction when it b^;an to produce aooelflration; 
for, it is evident, that the action remains attractive as before^ and 
directed vertically as before. Hence it appears, that opposite directians 
are possible in motion, which can pass throagh zero, though not in 
powers, which can meanwhile remain constant in intensity as well as 
direction. We may add, that, if Boscovich's assertion were tme^ that 
negative and positive do not differ in kind, but only in quantity, then 
also to be creditor for JCIOOO, or debtor for JCIOOO, would differ in 
quantity, and not in kind: a conclusion, which might be admitted 
indeed by a debtor, but not by his creditor. Again, it is evident^ that 
attraction and repulsion are both positive exertions; they cannot^ 
accordingly, differ from one another as positive and negative. Lastly, 
every direction is taken from a point to a point; and, consequently, 
whatever the power be, the direction must remain the same, if the 
l>oints remain at the same place; and, therefore, it is evidently impossible 
to admit that a difference of power constitutes a difference of direction. 
Some might ask, what reasons can have determined Boscovich to 
admit in one and the same element both attractive and repulsive power. 
Boscovich's only reason was that, if bodies were made up of attractive 
elements remaining attractive even to their centre, then bodies would 
not be impenetrable. Now, this reason may be solved by a very nmple 
remark. For, true though it is that the impenetrability of bodies 
demonstrates the existence of repulsive powers, it nevertheless does not 
demonstrate, nor even suggest, that the repulsive power ought to 
coexist in one and the same simple element together with the attractive. 
And this is what Boscovich supposed without the shadow of a proo£ 

Proposition VI. 

The eodstence of repulsive elements is not opposed to the fact of 
universal attraction. 

Demonstration. If all matter were repulsive, we should have 
evidently universal repulsion: but, if bodies are composed of 
elements, some of which are attractive and others repulsive, then 
we shall have either universal repullion or universal attraction, 
according as the number and the intensity of the repulsive or of 
the attractive powers prevails. And, therefore, from the fact that 
it is attraction that prevails all throughout the world, it only 
follows that in the universe the number or intensity of the attrac- 
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live powers is greater than that of the repulsive. Therefore, the 
existence of repulsive elements is not in opposition with the fact of 
universal attraction. Nor is it opposed to the law of attraction. 
The attraction which is known to prevail between celestial bodies, 
varies according to the law of the inverse square of the distance : 
now, this same law remains true, even though the heavenly bodies 
contain a great number of repulsive elements. And, indeed, the 
distances, for which the law of universal attraction is applicable, 
are such that the total action of one body on another may be con- 
sidered as the algebraical sum of a multitude of parallel actions. 
Hence, if each elementary action is inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance, so also will be the total action. Therefore, 
the existence of repulsive elements does not interfere with universal 
attraction. Q.E.D. 

Proposition VII. 

Simple elements act on one another with an intensity inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance, whether the distance he 
telescopic or microscopic, astronomical or molecular, 

Bemark. Let the reader observe that this proposition regards 
the action of simple elements, not the action of molecules. That 
molecular actions are not inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance, is a known fact. Molecular cohesion, for instance, 
is immensely greater than it could possibly be by the Newtonian 
law : so also molecular repulsion. Yet, since a molecule, though 
often called an atom, is a system of elements, and elements acting 
according to the Newtonian law can give rise to molecular systems, 
which, at very small distances, will act according to any other law 
that may be indicated by molecular phenomena, it follows that 
simple elements may really act on one another, at molecular dis- 
tances, according to the Newtonian law, however different be the 
law of action of the molecules for the same distances. 

Demonstration. Celestial bodies, as is shown by astronomers, 
act on one another according to the Newtonian law, i.e. with 
intensities inversely proportional to the square of the dis- 
tances. And, since the action of one body on another is the 
algebraical sum of the actions proceeding from each element of the 
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body, we must admit that each element, at least when acting from 
a great distance, obeys the Newtonian law. Now, this being ad- 
mitted, it can be proved that each element will always obey the 
same law, even though the distance has become molecular. For, 
the natural determination to act follows the essential consti- 
tution of the agent, so that no agent which has no more than 
one essential principle of activity can have more than one natural 
determination to act. Now, a simple element has but one essen- 
tial principle of activity; since a simple being has a simple 
essential act. Therefore, a simple element has only one natural 
determination to act, and this, of course, essential to it, and con- 
sequently immutable. Now, it is obvious, that a substance which 
has but one determination to act, cannot obey in its actions two 
diflferent laws. For, the law which rules the actions is a result 
of an intrinsic determination of the agent; and, therefore, two 
different laws of acting are two formal results, which imply two 
formal principles and two natural determinations to act. And, 
since a simple element has but one formal principle, and but one 
natural determination to act, as already shown, it is evident that an 
element cannot possibly obey two different laws of action. Hence 
the law which elements obey when acting from a certain distance, 
must be obeyed by the same elements when acting from any other 
distance whatever. But for certain distances they obey the New- 
tonian law; therefore, for all distances, however molecular, they 
obey the Newtonian law. Q.KD. 

Another Demonstration. Since scientific men naturally 
prefer mathematical to metaphysical reasoning, I shall give here a 
second demonstration drawn from mathematical considerationa 
Matter, as we have already proved, exerts its power in a sphere, 
i.e. with equal intensity for equal distances. Let us, then, imagine 
a spherical surface, of which the centre is a given material point, 
and the radius r. Let vdt be the action, in the instant dt, of the 
material centre on a material point situated on that surface, and 
Vdt the action of the same centre, in the same instant, on the 
whole of that surface when this is conceived to be thoroughly 
filled with material points. The mass formed by all these ma- 
terial points is 4!7rr% k being its density, which here is to be con- 
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sidered as infinite, because in the unit of surface (when it is 
supposed to be thoroughly filled with matter) an infinite multi- 
tude of points is designable. Therefore, the total action of the 
central element, in the instant dt, at the distance r will be 

Vdt =^ vdt . 4i'in^ . Jc. 

If we imagine another spherical surface, having the same centre, 
and the radius r', and call v'dt the action of the central element on 
a given material point situated on this surface, V'dt being the action 
of the same element on the whole of the same surface, we shall 
have also 

Vdt^v'dt.inrr'^.k 

From these two equations we obtain 

but, for those distances, for which the Newtonian law is known to 
hold good, we have 

vr^ ssvV^ and consequently V=iV'\ 

therefore, the whole exertion of a central element on a spherical 
surface is constant; at least when the radii of the spheres have a 
certain magnitude. This restriction, however, if we only under- 
stand what we are saying, must be rejected as useless and absurd. 
And, indeed, if the whole possible exertion is the same for two 
great distances, it will be the same for all imaginable distances, 
however small For, that total exertion, being the total effort of 
which an element is capable at a given distance, is the measure of 
the whole activity of the agent as related to such a distance. And 
since the agent is a simple element, and has but one simple ac- 
tivity all throughout, and this as unchangeable as the simple sub- 
stance itself, it is quite impossible to admit that the same activity, 
for some sphere of a smaller radius, can be different from itself. 
Therefore the equation 

v=^r 

will be true for the smallest imaginable distances, as well as for the 
greatest ; and consequently also the equation 

vr =vr ", 
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which expresses the Newtonian law, will be true for all distances, 
however smalL Q. E. D. 

A THIRD Demonstration, ex ahsurdo. The only ground for 
repudiating the Newtonian law, in the case of molecular distances, 
would be this, viz. because in the expression of the law of mole- 
cular actions the squares of the distances ought to be replaced 
by some higher power of the same distances. This was, in feet, 
the course followed hypothetically by Newton, Boscovich, and 
others, with regard to molecular actions. Now, it Cannot be as- 
sumed without absurdity, that the law of elementary actions, in 
the ca^e of molecular distances, requires such higher powers. 
And, in fact, let us take the equation 

Vdt = vdt . 47rr* . k, 

which, independently of any hypothesis whatever, expresses the 
total elementary action exerted, in the duration dt, on a given 
spherical surface. The hypothesis of actions proportional to a 
power of the distances higher than the square would lead us to 
the proportion 

V being the action at the distance r, a the action at the unit of 
distance, and n a positive number, either an integer or a frac- 
tion. Hence we should have 

a 



and this value of v being substituted in the preceding equation, 
gives 

Vdt = -=- . 47r . A:. 

Now, this result (in which k = co) \s inadmissible ; because, 
by taking r infinitesimal, it gives Vdt = x : in other words, be- 
cause the element would possess a power capable of exerting itself 
with infinite intensity in a single instant of time. This woiild 
imply that the element possesses an activity of infinite actual 
intensity. Since, then, this is altogether absurd, and natural facts 
themselves show that material activity is not infinite, we con- 
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elude that the law of actions inversely proportional to a power 
of the distances higher than the square, cannot be true with 
regard to simple elements. Q.E.D. 

A FOURTH Demonstration. No new law of action is to be 
admitted without a sufficient reason. Therefore, if the Newtonian 
law, which manifestly is a law existing in nature, is adequately 
sufficient to account for all phenomena, even molecular, without 
exception, no other law is to be admitted. Now, the Newtonian 
law is adequately sufficient to account for all phenomena, even 
molecular, without exception. For, the property of acting accord- 
ing to the Newtonian law, as possessed by simple elements, is 
perfectly consistent with the existence of molecules acting ac- 
cording to any other law, which may be required in the case 
of molecular phenomena, as we have already observed, and will 
be most evident from what we shall say hereafter on the pro- 
perties of molecular systems. Therefore, there is no sufficient 
reason for admitting, or even suspecting, that elements, when 
acting at molecular distances, follow any new law different from 
the Newtonian law. Q. E. D. 

Proposition VIII. 

The sphere of action of material elements extends beyond any 
assignable limit. 

Demonstration. Let v be the intensity of the action at the 
unit of distance, v' that of the action at the distance r. The law of 
aotion gives the relation 

in which v cannot become = 0, unless r becomes = x . q.e.d. 

Scholium. Those, who are reluctant to admit action at a distance^ 
will be the more so with regard to this proposition. Still, many things 
are true, which are difficult to be understood : and it would be against 
reason to deny truths sufficiently inferred from facts, only on account 
of the difficulty which we experience in giving an intelligible explana- 
tion of them. Those, who, to avoid objections of a serious appearance, 
deny this action at a distance, expose themselves to real difficulties, 
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which admit of no possible solution : if thej reject action at a diatanoe^ 
because its explanation appears to be difficult, they are also bound to 
reject even more decidedly action by material contact^ which indeed 
admits of no explanation whatever. But let us try to diaoover the 
source of such difficulties. To understand and explain how material 
elements can act at any distance whatever, is difficult for this one 
radical reason, that our intellectual work is never purely inteUectaal, 
but always accompanied by the working of that other power, whioh we 
call imagination, and that, when we are considering something that 
transcends imagination, and of which no sensible image can be fbimed, 
our intellect finds itself under the necessity of working withoot the 
assistance of suitable sensible representations. Nay, since fancy cannot 
remain inactive, and strives continually to supply the intellect with 
new images (which unhappily are not calculated to afford any exact 
representation of a thing which is not sensibly representable), from this 
it happens, that the intellect instead of receiving help from imagination, 
is rather led astray by it, with the chance of following a wrong direction. 
Such is the case with regard to the difficulty of understanding that 
which transcends imagination. On the other hand, if we suppose that 
this difficulty has been successfully overcome, and the truth dearly 
understood, there remains another great difficulty, that of properly ex- 
pressing what we have clearly understood. The words, which we are 
obliged generally to make use of in speaking of intellectual objects, are 
more or less immediately drawn from sensible things, and have still, 
even in their figui*ative or derivative sense, a peculiar connection with 
the sensible images of which their roots are the representatives. With 
such words, our explanations must^ of course, be metaphorical in a hjfjb. 
degree : and there are circumstances, in which they will fisul to express 
unobjectionably our most imobjectionable thoughts. Had we succeeded 
in expressing most exactly what we have in our minds, there would 
remain another formidable chance of ^Eiilura For, the greater our 
scrupulousness and exactness is, the more strange and absurd our style 
will appear to those (and they are very many), who know of no other 
language than that of their senses, their imagination, and popular 
prejudice. 

With regard to our subject, the whole difficulty seems to arise from 
the assertion that a cav^e ccmnot act where U is not. This proposition, 
though it is to be ranked among those which popular prejudice, incom- 
pleteness of conception and imperfection of language cause to be received 
as axiomatic, has its origin in a false supposition, as we have already 
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Btown (Book 1. Prop. iii. Schol.). But, as the objection is preaented ii 
populai- terms, and our answer tas no Buch advantage, the chance i: 
that the objection will keep ita ground. For thia reason, Professor 
Fiiraday, without denying («a he couid) the pretended asiomatic aaaer- 
tion, preferred to say that the atom of matter " is everywhere present," 
and, therefore, could act everywhere. By this answer the learned writer | 
trying to avoid Scylla fell into Charybdiu. If the element of matter is I 
eveiywhere present, then Westminater Abbey, for example, is every- 
where present. Yet we are certain tiat, in the opinion of Professor 
Faraday, Westminster Abbey is neither pi-esent in California nor in the | 
moou, but in London excluBirely. In fact, the word "present" cannot I 
be used convenientiy when we apeak of active power. We are accna- I 
tomed to say, that a body is present, not in that place in which its , 
action is felt, but in that from which the direction of the action pro- j 
ceeda; and since such direction proceeds from the centres of power, to 
these centres alone we refer, when we point out the place occupied by 
a body. Professor Faraday, on the contrary, refers to the active powers, 
■when he says that matter is everywhere present; and this way of speak- I 
ing is irreconcilable with the notions we have of detei-minate places, I 
distances, volumes, &c., and creates a chaotic confusion in all our ideas 
of material things. The learned professor speaks more correctly when 
stating that "each atom (element) extends, so to say, throughout the 
whole of the solar system, yet always retaining its own centre of force." 
Here the words so to saj/ tell ns clearly that the author, having found | 
no proper terms to esjiresa himself, makes use of a metaphor, and at- , 
tributes extension to material elements in a sense which is not commonly 
adopted. He doubtless wishes to say that " each element extends vir- 
tually throughout space, though it materially occupies only the central 
jMjint from which its action is directed." This answer is very good. 
But people are not likely to fully realise its meaning. For, in speaking 
of material substance men often confound that which belongs to it by 
reason of its niattef with that which belongs to it by reason of its form. 
If the substance had no matter, it would not mark out a point in space; 
it is, therefore, on account of its matter that a substauce is ubicated. 
As for the foiin {which ia the same thing aa active power), although it 
ia said to have a kind of ubication on account of the matter by which 
it is terminated, nevertheless, of itself, it haa no capability of formal 
ubication, as we have already shown, in another place. Hence the 
assertion "No cause can act where it ia not" cannot have any reasonable 
meaning, unless it bo limited as follows : "N'o cause can act where it ia 
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not virtaally by its power;" which implies that '^A oatise can act where 
it is not formally ubicated with its own matter." 

Some will say that we may be right in making this distinction, bat 
that we ought not to assume that the active power can be there where 
there is no matter to support it. We answer that this objection 
implies an hjrpothesis which is not true. The matter, in fibct, does not 
mipport its form in the same manner in which the substance supportB 
the accidents. The accidental act requires a subject already eziating: 
the substantial act requires only a terminus to which it g^ves ezistenoa 
This is evident; because if the substantial act ought to be supported by 
a real subject^ this real subject would be a substance before receiving 
the same substantial act : which is a contradiction in terms. Therefore^ 
the form is not really supported by the matter, but only terrnvnated by 
it To understand this more clearly, take a sheet of paper and make a 
hole in it. Such a hole has a form, say circular. Now, is it not dear 
that this circular form causes to exist a geometrical centre, by which it 
is terminated, though not supported? Is not the circular area altogether 
out of this centre, though essentially terminated by the same centre? 
In the same way the form is terminated, though not supported by its 
matter; and, therefore, there is no necessity of merging, so to say, the 
form in the matter in order to have it supported, as the objection 
supposes. 

The image, to which we have had recourse to explain this point, is 
not a parity, but an imperfect likeness. Its defect lies chiefly in this, 
that the circular form, though not supported by the hole nor by its 
centre, is nevertheless supported by the paper in which it has been 
made : and this must be so, because a circumference is not a substantial 
form, and, therefore, is in need of being supported. The best means of 
conceiving the actual relation of the substantial form to its matter is 
furnished by the consideration of an indefinite sphere. I call an 
"indefinite sphere" that in which the density decreases continually in 
the same ratio as the squared distant ces from a given point increase, so 
that its indefinite sphericity is constituted by the density itself decreas- 
ing gradually and equally all around the given point or centre. But 
such a sphere, of course, is not of matter, but of power : and what we 
have called its density ought to mean intensity, because it has to be 
measured not by the frequency of material points, but only by the 
intensity of the exertions of which it is capable at any given distance 
from its centre. If such a sphere were of matter, no one would say 
that he cannot conceive it. Now, a sphere of power is a thing which 
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can he conceived with tlie same fiicility, if not greater. For, continoons 
decreasing intensity ia at least as easily conceivable as continnous 
decreasing density. Here, tken, we Lave a centre, the existence of 
■which essentially depends on the existence of a, power of a decreasing 
intensity and conatitnting an indefinite virtual sphere. Take away 
this power, tliis spherical form; the centre will be no more. On the 
contraiy, let such a apherical form be created; the centre will be 
immediately called into existence, as the essential and intrinsic terminus 
of sphericity ; it being impessible to have a real sphericity not traced 
to a real centre. Now, this ajjhericity, although abaolutely inseparable 
jrom itfi centre, ia not in thu centre, bub all around it : is not eup}iorted 
by the centre, but actuates it and gives to it an existence : and although 
this same spheiical furu possesses an intensity decreasing as the squared 
diatancea increase, still it has at all distances the same property of 
giving existence to its centre, since it has at all distances a spherical 
charooter essentially connected with a centi-al point as its terminus. 

That this is the case with a material element, appears from all our 
preceding demonatrationa, eapocialiy from Prop. ix. Book I. We are 
entitled to conclude, therefore, that tho power of a material element 
constitutes a virtual indefinite sj)here : that tlui matter is the geometrical 
centre of this sphere : that it is not the matter that supports the 
power, but the power itself, or the form, that gives existence to what 
we call tJie matter : that the matter is a point in space ; and accordingly 
an element is ubicated only by reason of its matter : that the power 
is all virtually without the matter, tliough it is intrinsically terminated 
by it, and cannot be apart from it : that there is no insuperable 
difficulty in conceiving how a virtual sphericity may he all viitually 
out of its centre, in the same way as we conceive a material sphericity 
to be all materially out of its centre : that the active power, of itself, 
has no formal uhication, but ia reduced to this predicament only on 
account of the uhication of its matter, which is the formal uhication of 
the substance, and the centre from which its action is directed. Hence, 
it is obvious that the proposed objection, viz. that " the power would 
Tirtually be there where there is no matter to support it" ia not 
an objection, but a simple statement of a fact, which admits of a very 
natural explanation grounded on the intellectual analysis of the sub- 
stance itself; though our opponents will certainly fail to understand 
it so long as they, in such an intellectual process, trust imagination 
more than intellect. 

A last objection remains. If a material element has an indefinite 
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sphere of activity, its active power will possess a virtual nbiqiiity. Kow, 
virtual ubiquity is an infinite perfection, an attribute which belongs 
to God alone, on account of His immensity. To this we answer^ that 
virtual ubiquity may have two meanings. First it may mean tluit 
which is the primary source of all possibility of ubications^ Le. that 
which eminently contains in itself all ubications that can be: and in 
this sense God alone, on account of His immensity, has an absolute and 
substantial ubiquity. But virtual ubiquity may mean also something 
which is not the primary source of all possible ubications^ but only 
the property of a being that reaches by its action an object having any 
ubication whatever : and in this sense the power of a material element 
may be eaid to have virtual ubiquity. By this alone everyone will 
see, that there is no danger of confounding the virtual ubiquity of 
created power with the immensity of God. Divine immensity has been 
ingeniously defined by a philosopher '^ A sphere of which the centre 
is everywhere :" the power of a material element is '' a sphere of which 
the centre is in a single point." This remark might suffice to show the 
insignificance of the objection. We might add that, whilst Divine 
Substance is to be found whole and infinite in every possible ubication, 
without any imaginable loss, gradual diminution, or successive at- 
tenuation, a material element on the contrary, besides being present 
substantially only in one point, has a power which loses continually 
in intensity as its virtual ubications are increased, till millions of 
millions of them are requii*ed to produce the least sensible effect. In 
other words, the virtuality or intensity of such a power tends con- 
tinually towards zero as its limit, although it never reaches it. And, 
as a decreasing series, though implying an infinity of terms, may have 
a finite value, so the virtuality of material powers, though extending 
after its own manner beyond any finite limit, represents only a finite 
property of a finite being. 

The objection could be answered also by means of another con- 
sideration. The virtual ubiquity of material power, as compared with 
relative space (which is conceived through sensible representations) 
seems quite an incredible thing in a creatiu:e : but, when compared with 
absolute space as it is apprehended by the intellect^ loses so much 
of its mysterious aspect, that it seems almost to sink into a non- 
entity. I shall not develope this consideration, because it would lead 
us into a series of abstractions of too metaphysical a nature. 
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Proposition IX. 

A material element attracts or repels any distant element in- 
dependently of any material mediwm of communication. 

Demonstration. If material substance acts at a distance 
without its power or its action being transmitted from place to 
place, then the action of a material element does not depend on 
any medium of communication. But material substance acts at 
a distance without its power or its action being transmitted from 
place to place. Therefore, a material element acts independently 
of any material medium. The major of this argument is self- 
evident. The minor can be proved in two different ways. First, 
because the power and the action of an element are, of their 
own nature, intransmissible ; secondly, because, were they trans- 
missible, no medium of transmission is to be found. As to the 
first, we know that whatever is transmitted from place to place, 
is transmitted by local motion : but power and action cannot 
receive local motion, as is evident ; for, capability of receiving 
local motion is the exclusive property of the matter. Therefore, 
neither power nor action can travel, and neither power nor action 
can be transmitted from place to place or from matter to mat- 
ter. With regard to the second reason : if a medium were to 
be found for transmitting power or the exertion of power, it would 
be a material one, as is admitted by our opponents ; otherwise it 
would not move from place to place, as is necessary for commu- 
nicating the exertion. But matter is not a fit medium for such a 
transmission. For, that which is taken as a medium for trans- 
mitting power or action must acquire a transient activity; but 
matter is not capable of receiving activity as such, but only its 
accidental act, or the momentum of motion, which constitutes 
the quantity of its motion; and, therefore, matter is not a fit 
medium for transmitting action or power. Therefore the action 
of matter is independent of any material medium of communi- 
cation. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I. Therefore, all bodies act, by attracting or re- 
pelling, with equal promptitude and without loss of time, whe- 
ther the distance of the object acted upon be great or small. 
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And, in fact, time follows motion ; now, the active power of bodies 
and their action does not reach the distant body through motion, 
i.e. by successive transmission; on the contrary, each element is 
of its own nature prepared to aflfect immediately BYery other ma- 
terial element existing in its indefinite sphere of activity. Hence 
a body will indeed act w^ith greater intensity at a less distance, but 
not sooner than at a greater distance. 

Corollary II. Therefore, the opinion of those who assume 
that solar attraction wants time for reaching the earth or any 
other planet, is wholly without foundation, nay, quite inadmis- 
sible. 

Corollary IIL Therefore, though we are wont to say that 
actions are transmitted, yet this is not true of the actions 
themselves, but only expresses the fact of a progressive develop- 
ment in the series of effects resulting from those actions. In 
the same way, we say often that actions are conveyed through 
a material medium : but the meaning of this expression is simply 
this, that a material medium is indispensable for the progressive 
development of the aforesaid series of effects. Thus, if, a mass 
of air being at rest, a string is stretched in order to elicit sound, 
the vibrations of the string will be communicated to the neigh- 
bouring molecules of air by the action (not by the motion) of the 
string itself : these first molecules being thrust out of their position 
of equilibrium will by their action (viz. by the exertion of a power 
residing in each of their own elements, not of a power coming 
from the string, nor by their motion, nor by transmitted action) put 
in motion a following set of molecules ; and so on indefinitely : 
so that in the whole series of molecular vibrations each pre- 
ceding molecule causes the motion of the following, and causes 
it by the exertion of its own powers, not of any power trans- 
mitted. It is evident, that the string cannot give activity to the 
molecules of air. These molecules, whether the string vibrates 
or not, have already their own activity and their own mutual 
action : only their actions balance each other so long as the mass 
of air is at rest. But, when the string begins to vibrate, the 
equilibrium being broken near it, those molecules of air which 
first cease to be in equilibrium begin to act on the following 
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molecules with a different intensity due to the change of dis- 
tances. What we say of air and sound, is to be said of any other 
such medium, as v. gr. aether and its vibrations either luminous 
or calorific. The molecules of aether have their own powers and 
exert them, whether there exists a flame determining a series 
of vibrations or not : but with the flame, the first molecules of 
aether which are displaced from their position of equilibrium 
will acquire a new local relation with regard to the following, 
and their actions will be of a new intensity, suflScient to cause 
the displacement of the next set of molecules, and so on. The 
flame, then, causes the displacement of the first set of mole- 
cules : the first set displaced causes the displacement of the 
second : the second displaced causes the displacement of the third, 
&c. ; each set producing its own effect by its own powers, not 
by the exertion of any power communicated to them by the 
flame, and their displacement being not a cause, but only a con- 
dition, on which the intensity of their exertion depends. Hence 
it appears that in this sort of phenomena it is not the action, 
much less the power, that is transmitted, but only the motion 
or the perturbation of equilibrium: and even motion is not 
properly transmitted, but only propagated; because the motion 
of each following molecule is not the identical motion of each 
preceding one, but is a motion really produced in the very im- 
pact of the one on the other, as we have proved above (Book I. 
Prop. rv). And, therefore, one motion succeeds another indefi- 
nitely, the one being a condition for the existence of the other : 
which constitutes propagation, not properly transmission. 
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ON THE MOTION OF SIMPLE 



We have established that bodies are ultimately composed of 
simple elements or material unextended points: that elements are 
all equally inert : that these elements are of two kinds only, Le. 
either attractive or repulsive : that an attractive element attracts 
always and at all distances, as also a repulsive element always and 
at all distances repels : that all the elements act with intensities 
inversely proportional to the squared distances, whether such dis- 
tances be astronomical or molecular. We know, then^ what is 
material substance as such, and what its dyoamical constitution. 
We may now proceed to a first application of these general princi- 
ples, by trying to determine the laws of motion and equilibriimi of 
a system of material points. This we shall do in a series of 
theorems and problems. The simplest systems of elements con- 
sist of two material points : from these we shall begin. 

Theorem I. 

Two attractive elements A and B (fig. 1) of equal poiuer, being 
originally at rest, will, in consequence of mutual action, make vi- 
brations of an equal and constant amplitude AB through the point 
C taken in the middle q/* AB. 

Demonstkation. The action of A upon B being equal, by the 
hypothesis, to that of B upon A, the two elements must approach 
each other with equal velocities till they meet at the point C, 
which will be in the middle of AB, Now, when the two elements 
meet in G, the velocity, which they have acquired in the whole 
time employed by them in approaching, is not extinguished. For, 
no velocity can be extinguished except by an exertion of power 
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producing an equal and opposite velocity : but, in our case, there I 
is no possibility of any aucb exertion ; first, because the encounter- I 
ing of the two elements takes place in a single instant of time; a I 
circumstance which excludes all possibility of producing finite I 
velocity (Book i. Prop, ir); then, because distance is an indispen- 
sable condition of the action of matter upon matter {Book r. Prop, 
hi); now, in our case, the elements A and B have already reached | 
the point C, and therefore no distance remains between them. [ 
Since, then, the velocity with which A and B meet is by no m 
destroyed in their meeting, and two elements having their velocity I 
perfectly intact cannot possibly remain at rest, we must needs con- I 
dude, that A and B will, after their meeting, continue their course ] 
in the direction of their actual velocities, till the same velocities 
become extinct. Such an extinction will take place by degrees, in I 
the same way as also the velocities have been imparted, but in aa I 
inverse order. And, indeed, the mutual attraction, which before ] 
the meeting of A with B produced mutual acceleration, after their 
meeting must produce a mutual retardation, the action being now \ 
directly opposite to the actual velocities. Hence the element A ' 
will continue its course till it reaches the place B, where its velocity 
becomes = : and in the same majiner the element B will con- I 
tinue its course till it reaches the place A, where its velocity also , 
wiE be exhausted. After this excursion, the elements A and B j 
will he, with regard to one another, in the same condition as they i 
were at the beginning. Their mutual attraction will cause a 
approach, a new meeting in 0, a new retardation, &c, ; and so there 
will be a second excursion, then a third, a fourth, and so on : the 
amplitude of each excursion being always AB. Q. E.D. 



ScHOLiDU. In the demonatration of this theorem we have stated 
that in the meeting of two attractive eleraente their velocities cannot 
be destroyed. Those who are wont to beheve the contrary ought to 
remember, that tlis inatter of the element A cannot resLst the motion of 
the element B, whatever onr prejudices may suggest to the contrary. 
Every resistance is action ; every element acts by reason of its power, 
not of itB matter, which is only a geometric centre of activity, or a 
terminus of direction, having no other reality than that of the power 
I (^ which it is the centre. See wliat we have said on this subject in tho 
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preceding books. Again, the power, by which the motion of the two 
elements coulil be stopped, ougbt to be repulsiTo ; otherwise it would 
not be able to extinguish the velocities with which they meet. How, 
in our case, no rcpuUive powers exist, aince A and S are both attractive, 
Therefore, the vclocittes ot A and £ conoot possibly be extinguished in 
the meeting of the two elements. 

Perhaps, some will say, that equal and opposite velocities nmat 
destroy each other. But this is not the case. Equal and oppoute 
velocities, when impressed on one and the same material point, must 
undoubtedly neutralise each other, for this reason, that a single point 
cannot move at the same time in two opposite directions. Bat cor 
theoi-em regards two distinct material points having their own distinct 
velocities, and perfectly ca|>ablo of following two distinct directions. 
We might add, that, properly speaking, it is not even true that two 
equal and opposite vdoeitiea do destroy each other, but only that two 
aclionB, which either simultaueously or successively communicate two 
equal and opposite velocities to the same mateiial point, neutralise the 
effect of each other, by tho impossibility in which the material point ia 
of moving in two directions. Velocity does not act, aa we have proved 
(Book 1. Prop, iv) ; and, therefore, one velocity cannot efficiently 
deatroj another, though the one cannot coexist with the other. 



Theorem II. 

Two attractive elements A and B (fig. 2) of unequal power, betv^ 
originally at rest, will, in consequence of mutual action, make vibror 
tions of constant, but unequal, amplitude through a point C takm 
between, A and B, but nearer to A or to B according as A or B ta fA« 
more powerful of the two. 

Demonstration. If the element A has a greater power than 
the element B, then B will be more attracted by A than A can be 
attracted by B. Accordingly, B will acquire a greater velocity 
than A. Hence the two elements will not meet at the middle of 
the distance AB, but at a point C, which will be nearer to .dl ia 
proportion as the power of A 13 greater than that of B. When 
they meet, their velocities are not altered, aa we have just shown ; 
and so they will continue to move in their respective directions, 
but with retarded motion on account of their mutual action being 
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now opposed to their actual velocities. Henco the element A will 
go on from towards A', and the element B from C towards 
S'; so that, when they have respectively measured the spaces 
CA' = CA and C£f = CB, their velocities will he exhausted, After 
this first escuraioD, the elements A and B will be, with regard to 
each other, in the same condition as they were at the beginuiog. 
Their mutual attraction will produce a new approach, a new en- 
counter in C, and then a new retardation, &c. The amplitude of 
the excursions wiU be constantly AA' for the element A, and BB 
for the element B. q, e. d. 

Scholium. One might ask : la there any material element pcssesslng 
a. greater power than any other! This qucKtion cannot be answered in 
the present state of science. Still, it would be rashness, on our part, to 
assume, vdthout necessity or indication of any kind, that all elements 
have equal power: and consequently, in a general treatise like this, 
we must admit as possible a difference in the degreo of power for 
different elements. If, in the application of the general formulas of 
dynamics to the molecular phenomena, we were to Jind out that all 
elements have powers of equal intensity, such a discovery (which I deem 
highly improbable) would indeed simplify our mechanical results ; but 
we have no right meanwhile to assumG what is not demonstrated, and 
probably never will be. 

Theorem III. 

In any si/stein of two attractive elements of equal power, tlie 
vihraMons due to mutual actions are suck, that tfte cube of Vmr 
amplitude is directly as the square of the time employed, and i 
inversely as the power. 

Demonstration. Let ( be the time employed by A in mea- 
suring the space AD (fig. 1), and by B in measuring the space 
BX l.etAG=BC=a, AD = BE = x. Let v be the action of 
each element at the unit of distance and for the unit of time. The 
mutual acceleration, after the time (. will be 

d*x _ vilt _ vdt I 
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This equation^ being first multiplied by -^ ^ t^Len integrated, 



gives 



1 /^V_ ^ , n 
2\dtJ ""4(0-0?) ■*"^' 



If the time t is reckoned from the beginning of motion^ then 

die 
for ^= we shall have a: = 0, and -r = 0. Therefore 

cU 

1.. 

Hence the preceding equation will give, after reduction, 

dx _ J "vx 
'di'V 2a{a-x)' 

The second member is taken as positive, because both x and t 
increase together, and therefore dx and dt are of the same sign. 

From the last equation we obtain 

/ CL """ X 1 

and this, by making a/ = - , will be transformed into 

,. 2adz /2a 




which, being integrated, gives 
or 

In order to determine C, we may remark that for < = 0, we have 
oj = ; and therefore 

0=a.tan"^0+ C\ 
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now, the axes, whose tangent is = 0, are without number, viz. 

0, +7r, ±27r, ±37r, 

both positive and negative. The negative, if introduced into our 
equation, would tend to diminish, and the positive to augment, 
the value of t by constant quantities. The negative imply the 
hypothesis that the time t begins after a number of excursions of 
the elements : the positive imply the hypothesis that the time t 
extends to a number of excursions made before that one, which is 
actually under consideration, and of which a? is a portion. Since, 
then, we take the beginning of our excursion as the beginning of 
the time t, we must neither diminish, nor augment the time t by 
those constant quantities. In other words, we must take (7=0. 
We have then 



t 



= v?f^(^-^)+«-*^^" v^}- 



When the elements meet in 0, we have x = a. Let t* be what 
t becomes at that instant ; it will be 

. . /2a , _, air f%i 

hence, if T be the time employed in the whole excursion from A to 
jB, we shall have 



^-y^"- 



For another couple of oscillating elements, we shall have evi- 
dently 



whence, in general. 



a» a'» 



r«: T" ::~ :^; Q.E.D. 



COROLLABT I. K i; = v , then T^ : ^ :: a» : a"; ie. for two 
couples of elements of equal powers, the cubes of the amplitudes 
are directly as the squares of the times employed. 



.c*-* 
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COBOLLABT 11. If T- T\ then a* : a" n v : «' ; La for two 
couples making isochronous oscillations, the intensities of the 
powers are directly as the cubes of the amplitudes. 

Corollary III. If a^d, then jT" : 2"* :: v' : t>; Le. for 
two couples which oscillate through equal amplitudes, the inten- 
sities of the powers are inversely as the squares of the times 
employed. 

Theorem IV. 

Tv30 attrcLctive elements of unequal power, in consequence of 
mutual action, m^ke oscillations, tike amplitudes of which are di- 
rectly as the powers by which they are determined. 

Demonstration. Let A and B (fig. 2) be the two elements, 
V and w their respective powers, or rather their measures, Le. 
their actions at the unit of distance and for the unit of time. Let 
AC^a, BC=h, and thus^£ = a + &; and let x and ybe the 
spaces measured by A and B respectively in the time t The 
equations of motion will be 

d^x wdt d^y vdt 

'dt" {a + b-x-yy W {a + b-x-y)** 



hence 



d^ 

dt w 
^T" = — > or 

dt 



«.rf(f)=«,.d(|); 



whence, by integrating, we shall obtain 

!j = !j+C; and vx^wy + Ct+C 

But, since for a? = it is also y = 0, ^ = 0, -^ = 0, we shall 

have C7=0, (7' = 0; and consequently 

X : y :: w : V. 

And as a is a particular value of x, and b a particular value of 
y, we shall have also 

a : b :: w : V] Q. E,D. 
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Bemabe. From the two last proportions we obtain 

, ay hx 

X : y :: a : h, a = y> y = — J 

hence, hy substituting these values of x and of y in the equations 
of motion respectively, we shall have, after reduction, 

d^x _ a* wdt d^y __ V vdt 

These equations give 

^"a + J V 'a'a-x' 'dt^a + b V fb-y' 

whence, by the same method of integration made use of in Theorem 
III., we obtain 

• - ^ V^ {^*(«=i + « ■ tan- V j^} . 

Let t' be what t becomes when the elements meet in (7; in that 
instant we have x = a, y^b; hence 

<' = (a + J)f V^, and<' = (a + J)|yi; 

and therefore the time T of a whole excursion from A to A' and 
from J5 to J5' will be 



Theorem V. 

Two elements A and R (fig. 3) of an equal degree of power, but 
the first oMractive, the second repulsive, mil, under mutual action, 
Toove with uniformly accelerated velocity on the side of tite attractive 
element A, and remain, in the whole of their cou/rse, equally distant 
from one another. 
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Demonstration. Let v be the intenRity of the action of ^ at 
the iiuit of distance and for the unit of time. The action of il 
upon It in the instant dt will be 

cfaj_ vdt 
di"A^' 

So also the action of B upon A will be 

d^x ^ vdt 
'dfAW' 

and consequently jR is as much urged to approach ^^ as j1 to re- 
cede from B. Tlierefore the distance AB will remain constant 
Let AB = a ; we shall have 

d'x vdt 
"dt 



vdt , 1 /dx\* vx 



and then 



OidtX I X 



and consequently 

_v t' 

which expresses the law of imiformly accelerated motion. Q.KD. 

Theorem VL 

An attractive element A and a repulsive element R (fig. 4), ifk 
is the more powerful of the two, wiU oscillate through one Offujiih&r 
by constant oscillations of unequal amplitude. 

Demonstration. Since attraction is here greater than re- 
pulsion, by the hypothesis, the element B will approach A more 
than A can recede from B, Hence the two elements will become 
nearer and nearer, and at last meet at a point G, with different 
velocities, since B has been acted upon more intensely than A, 
The element B, therefore, when passing through the point 0, will 
have a greater velocity than the element A at the same moment. 
After passing through G, the attractive action of A tends to 
retard the advance of B towards B\ and in like manner the re- 
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pulsive action of B tends to retard the advance of A towards A ! 
And, since these retardations follow the same law as the preceding 
accelerations, the space measured by R from the point G to the 
point B'y and the space measured by A from the point G to the 
point A\ will be respectively equal to the spaces RG and AG 
measured by the same elements before meeting. When the ele- 
ments R and A reach the places R and A' respectively, their 
velocities will be exhausted. Hence, they will begin a second 
excursion, recross (7, and return to R and A respectively, whence 
they will again and again make other excursions of the same 
amplitudes as befora Q.E.D. 

Remark. Let AG=a, RG=h, and consequently AR =zh^a; 
let X and y be the spaces gone over by A and R respectively 
in the time t, and v and to the actions of A and R respectively at 
the unit of distance, and for the unit of time. We shall have 

cTx wdt ^V_ ^^^ 

dt ^(J-a + aj-y)^' 'dt" (p-a + x-jjf' 

These equations, by the metiiod employed in Theorem in., may 
be transformed into 

d^x _ cf . wdt d^y _ V vdt 

'dt^^h^ay {a-xf 'dt'^{h^af*{l^yf' 

which by two successive integrations will give 



5 — a 



^/|{^^^(F37) + &.taaVJ-^}. 



Let t' be what t becomes when the elements meet in G, In 
that instant, we have aj = a, y = J ; hence 



. J— a 



y ^' 2 ^V2^' 



and, therefore, the time T of a whole excursion will be for both 
the elements 

2'-(J-«)-\/^=(*-«)-\/J- 
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Theorem VIL 

Two attractive elements A and B having an equal power y wiU 
oscillate through a repulsive element B having a power w, placed 
between them at the middle ofAB (fig. S), whenever the tneguaUtg 
y>4w subsists; and tiie oscillations wiU have a constant ampH- 
tude A£. 

Demonstration. The element A is attracted hj B, as £ is 
attracted by A ; but both are repelled by B. Therefore, the ac- 
celeration will be, both for A and for By the difference of the two 
actions. Hence, if we make AB^a, AE^x, the aooeleratioiii 
after the time ty will be 

d^x _^ vdt wdt 

■^■"4(a-aj)''"(a-aj)"' 

From this equation we obtain 

dx ^ Ix (t? — 4w7) 

which, being resolved and integrated, gives 



Let i be what t becomes when the elements, meet in £ In 
that instant we have x^a\ and consequently 



. air / 4a 



4iw ' 
and, consequently, the time T of the whole excursion will be 



V V — iiw' 



Now, when v = 4iw, then ^' = 00; because, in fact, the elements 
A and B would not move at alL When v < 4iw, then t' becomes 
imaginary; because the elements A and B, instead of meeting, 
would recede in opposite directions with an increasing velocity. 
But when the inequality v>4tw subsists, then the value of ^ is 
real and finite ; and therefore, when this inequaKty subsists, the 
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two elements oscillate through the element B with oscillations of 
a constant amplitude. <2*s*^- 

Remabk. If the element R were attractive instead of re- 
pulsive, the law of motion of the elements A and B would be 
obtained by simply changing the sign of w in the preceding 
equations. 

Theobem VIIL 

Two repulsive elements R and R' (fig. 6) having an equal power 
w mU oscillate through an attractive element A having the power 
V, and placed between them at the middle of RR, whenever the 
ineguality 4v > w subsists ; and the oscillations wiU have a constant 
a/mplitude RR'. 

Demonstration. In this example, which is the reverse of 
the preceding, making -4i2= a, BE=^x, the acceleration, after the 
time t, will be expressed by 

d^x ^ vdt wdt 

whence 

^_ / x {4iv -- w) 
eft "" V 2a (a - a?) • 

This equation, being integrated, gives 

t — kI 'a Wa? (a — a?) + a . tan"^ \f \ . 

^ w — w \ ^ ^ a — ajj 

Let i be what t becomes when the elements meet in A^ or 
when a; = a. We shall have 



, _ 2^ / 4a 
2 V 4«-i/i • 



4v — II? 
The time T of the whole excursion from jR to jR' will be 






4t; — II? 

It is evident, that when 4t;>ti?, then i is real and finite. 
Therefore, whenever this inequality subsists, the elements B and 
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jB' will meet in A, and consequently oscillate through A villi 
oscillations of a constant amplitude. Q.E.D. 

Theorem IX. 

If two repulsive elements B and B' having an equal power v, 
are moving towards one another directly and with eguod and 
opposite velocities, they will at length dqprive one a/noiher of (heir 
velocities, and then retrace their way ba>ck, with velocities whick 
at evei*y point of their regressive course wiU he equal amd opposite 
to the velocities which they possessed at the same points when theg 
were approaching. 

Demonstration. Let 2a be the distance of the two elements 
at the moment in which the time t begins, and let u be their 
velocity at that moment. If x is the space measured by each 
element during the time t, the action of one element upon the 
other after the time t will be 

d^x vdt 



dt i{fl-xy* 

whence 



1 /^Y^ 
2\dt) 



+ C. 



4 (a^x) 
The constant G will be deteimined from the conditions 



from which we obtain 



A ^ 

x = 0, ^ = «; 



r- ^ «• a. * 



and consequently 



dx ^ /2aV — (v + 2au*) x . 



dt V 2a{a--x) 

where we take the positive sign before the root, because dx and 
dt are both of the same sign. 

dx 
When ;^ = 0, the preceding equation gives a particular value 

of X, which represents the whole space gone over by one of the 
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el^Lnents in approaching the other; for, the last instant of their 
approaching is that, for which their velocity becomes =0. If this 
peculiar value of a; be called h, we shall find 

ft= , / , (2). 

Hence, the expression (1) may be put under the form 



2aV 
dx 

~di 



^a'vJ' g-g; / b(a-x) "^ Sf h \f a - x' 
and consequently we shall have 

u ^ a^ b — x 
which gives 

, . _ 5^VMn/5313 + i log ''^ " ^'^ 

u ^ a V\ a — o 

The constant will be determined by the condition a? = 0, 
which entails ^ = 0, and 

Hence, we shall find 




t 






"Ja-b 



Let l! be the whole time employed in approaching ; its value 
will be obtained by making a; = J in the precediug equation ; so 
that it will be 

a - & /b { Va6 , , Va + Vil .„, 



«'= 
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Let 118 consider now the motion of the two elements after ilie 

total extinction of their primitiTe velocitieB. From what we have 

just shown, it is evident, that, when u becomes ^ 0, the distanoe 

between the two elements is =5 2(a — i). Then repulsion beginfl 

to prevail, and, accordingly^ the elements b^;in to recede from 

one another. Let us reckon the time t from this instant. JIxiB 

the space measured by one element in the time t, we shall haye 

the equation 

d^x vdt 

dt "4(a-i+aj/' 

which gives 

And, since for x=0 we have also -t- = 0, we shall find 

at 

(7= • 



4(fl-b)' 
hence, by substituting this value, we shall obtain 

dx _ I vx 
*~V 2(a-4)(o-6 + «)' 
and consequently 

and 

. a-5 I 'lia-h) ( / (a-ft + a?)g 

+ ilog-==== 7=+<7L 

Now, since for ^ = we have also a; = 0, we shall have 

(7 = Jlogl = 0; 
therefore 

#-£Z^ / 2(a-ft) f /{a-b-\- x)x 
2 V V [V a^b 

, 1 .„ Va-i + aj + Vac) 
Va — ft + aj — Va?J 
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Let t' be the time employed by one of the elements in mea- 
suring the space h. By making x = b,yf& shall obtain 



«' = ^ 



/2(a-b) ( /ah ,, Va+Vi) ,,, 



This value of <' is equal to that obtained above in the equa- 
tion (3). And, in fact, the equation (2) gives us 



1 /b /2 (a - b) . 



and this relation makes the equations (3) and (4) identical. Hence 
also the velocity 

dx-_ I vx 

^"V 2(a-6)(a-6 + aj)' 

which, in the cfas^ of a? = J, becomes 



dx _ Ih I V 



will, on account of the same relation, be reduced to 



dx 



= y-xt.V| = u. 



Therefore the two elements, after having come back through 
a space J, wiU have again (but in an opposite direction) the ve- 
locity w, which they possessed at the same point when they were 
approaching, q. e. d. 

Theobem X 

When two repulsive elements R and R' having an equal power v 
are driven against one another directly and with a velocity u, as in 
the above theorem, the total amount of action, by which that initial 
velocity is destroyed, is precisely equal to the same initial velocity. 

Demonstration. The total amount of action of the element 
R upon the element E may be obtained by integrating the ex- 
pression . 

vdt 

4 (a - xY 
M.M. 6 
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between the limits x^O and x^b^ as is evident from wliat we 
have premised in the preceding theorem. Now, we have obtained 
there 



therefore 



j^ dx /b la^x 

/ vdt __ ^ Ih^ C dx 



Let »— aj = -i, whence 

z 

as^ — 1 , 2dz 

we shall have 

r vdt ^v jl_ f ^sidz 

Let the second member of this equation be multiplied and 
divided by a — i ; then, by making our integration, we obtain 

[ vdt _ V /b Ul--ia^b)z' ^1 

1 

and, replacing «* by 



a — x 



When a? = 0, then also ^ = 0, and the first member of the equa- 
tion becomes also = 0. Hence we obtain 

and consequently 

r vdt _ V [hi f a^_ fi\ 

J,4(o-a!)V 2tt(a-J)ValV a-x N a^' 
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If we make now x^b, our integral will become 

^ vdt 1 hv 



J n 



4 (a — a?)* u 2a (a — J) ' 
but the relation (2) gives 



bv 4 



2a (a - 1>) 

therefore 

p vdt _u^ _ 
j„4 {a — oi)^" u" 







Therefore the total amount of exertion is equal to the initial 
velocity. Q.E.D. 

CoROLLAEY. Therefore the total amount of work, which can 
be done by a material point advancing against a continuous re- 
sistance, is by no means to be confounded with the total amount 
of action by which it can destroy a velocity equal to its own, or by 
which the resistance exhausts its velocity. In fact, the quantity 
of work, as admitted in mechanical treatises, is a product of three 
factors, viz. of a moving mass m, of a resistance R, and of the 
space X measured by the mass under such a resistance. Hence, 
the differential expression of the work W would be in general 



In our case. 



dW— mRdx. 



m = l, Rdt = — 



4(a-a?)»' 



whence 



5=- " 



4(o-a;)" 



and, therefore, 



dW=- ""^ 



4(o-a;)»' 



and consequently 



4e\a — x) 



6—2 
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Now^ when x^O, then also W» ; and so we obtain 



whence 









m 



4(a-aj)« ' 4a 4*o(o-aj)' 



which ezpressiony when x^b, on account of the relation (2)^ h&* 
comes 



BOOK IV. 

DYNAMICAL CONSTITUTION OF 
PRIMITIVE POLYHEDRIO SYSTEMS OF ELEMENTS. 



From the examples which we have given in the preceding 
Book we may have seen how material elements, by acting on one 
another, can constitute a system of points connected by djmamical 
ties. The systems, which we have hitherto considered, consisted 
of two or three elements only ; we shall now make a step farther. 
We intend to resolve in this Book a series of problems regarding 
the djmamical relations of any number of elements constituting 
a regular polyhedric system. The solution of such problems will 
facilitate that of others more complicated which will follow: 
and thus the reader, we hope, will be enabled to understand more 
clearly what we are to establish hereafter about the molecular 
constitution of bodies. 

Pbobleic I. 

F(mr repulsive elemmts A, B, C, D (fig. 7) having equal powers 
w are so arranged as to form a regular tetrahedron around an 
attractive centre O which has a power v. Find the dynamical 
f(ynnula of this system. 

Solution. Let us remark first, that any proposed regular 
system may be represented by what I shall call a material for- 
mula, as well as by a djmamical one. We can represent ma- 
terially our present system by the equation m = 1 + 4, or rather 

the equation 

m = A + 4jB, 

in which the letter A is meant to indicate attractivity, and the 
letter R repulsivity. This formula is to be read as follows : The 
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mass m of the system consists of one attractive element, and of 
four repulsive. This kind of notation we shall employ with great 
advantage in the progress of this work to express briefly and neatly 
the material composition of any regular system. Let us come now 
to our problem. 

Each of the elements surrounding the centre O is exposed to 
four actions. The element A, e.g. is exposed to one attractive 
action from 0, and three repulsive from B, C, D. Let us take 
those actions as positive, which tend to augment the distance OA, 
or the radius of the system ; and those as negative, which tend to 
diminish that distance : and let OA = r. Then, the attractive ac- 
tion of upon A vrill be expressed by 

V 

The three repulsive actions of B^ C, D on A^ aa being equal 
give the resultant 

•^ -j^co&BAO. 

Let us take a point /at the middle of GB, and draw BL Lefc 
us mark the point k, where the prolongation of AO meets BI, 
and let us draw the radius BO, We shall find 

1 4r 

„.^ Ak ^"^3^ 3 /2 

cosJg^Q=--^-p= ^ , =>/g. 

hence the said resultant will be 

Zw /2 . 3m? /3 

Therefore the element A is subject to an acceleration 

rfV 1 / 3w /S\ 

or _ = _ -_ (v «. ^ , 0-91856). 

This equation contains the solution of the probloia. 
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Problem II 

Six repulsive elements A, B, C, D, E, F (fig. 8) having equal 
powers w are so arranged as to form a regular octahedron around 
am, attractive centre O having a power v. Find the dynamical 
formula of the system. 

Solution. Each of the elements surrounding the centre is 
exposed to six actions, one attractive from 0, and five repulsive 
from the other material points. Let OA^r. The attractive 
action of upon A will be expressed by 

v_ 

the four repulsive actions proceeding from (7, J?, Ey F^ being equal, 
will have a resultant expressed by 

^ cosC^O = Scos45« = ^V2; 



and lastly, the fifth repulsive action proceeding from B is 



+ — 



Therefore 



d^ 
df 



= -^f-^(i + N/5)}=*--J (^^^•1-66425); 



which equation contains the solution of the problem. The material 
formula of this system is w = -4 + 6iJ, according to what we have 
said in, the preceding problem. 

Problem III. 

Eight repulsive elements A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H (fig. 9) having 
equal powers w are so arranged as to form a regular hexahedron 
aromid an attractive centre O having a power v. Find the formula 
of the system. 

Solution. Let OA = r, as usual. Each repulsive element. 
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V. gr. A, is exposed to eight actions. The first is attractiye, from 
0, and is expressed by 

the three repulsive from B, Cy D, being equal, will have for their 
resultant 

+ 35. cos 5^0=^^.^ = ^^; 

the three repulsive from F, G, H, being equal, will give 
and, lastly, the action from E vrill be expressed by 






Therefore 



or J = -^(v-t^. 2-46759). 

Such is the solution of the problem. The material formula of 
this system is m = -4 + SiJ. 

PROBLEai IV. 

Twelve repulsive elements (fig. 10) having equal powers w are 
so arranged as to form an octo-hexahedron, of which the centre 
is an attractive element O having the power v. Find the formvh 
of the system. 

Solution. Let OA = r, as before. Each repulsive element is 
exposed to twelve actions. The action of upon A is attractive, 
and will be expressed by 

V 
T 
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the foiir repulsive from O^ /, O, K, are equal, and their re- 
sultant is 

the four from D, H, L, M, are equal, and their resultant is 

4iw 



AAP 



cos MAF, 



Ah '"^2'' 3 1 ,_ 



Let us draw MO ; the triangle itfOi^ will be equilateral ; hence 
the line Mh drawn to the middle of OF will be perpendicular to 
this radius. Therefore 

1 

AM V2r» + r« 2^3 2^^> 
and thus, the aforesaid resultant will be 

• , 4iw 1 /^_ 2wJS 
"*■ ^Jf « • 2 ^"^ 3?"' 

The two actions from B and E are equal, and their re- 
sultant is 

+__cos^^O=2^,cos45 =2J-V2"-27"' 
Lastly, the action from F is 

+ — 



Therefore 

^ If /„ . 2^3 . J2 , V 






rfV 1 
or 7^" ■■ ? ^^" ^ • 411170). 

Such is the solution of the problem. The material formula of 
this system may be written thus, w = -4 + (12) R. We do not 
write simply 12jB, because this second way of writing will be 
presently employed in the formula of the regular icosahedron. 
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I 

Problem V. 

Twelve repulsive elementa (fig. 11) of an eqwd power w am 
80 arranged as to form a regular icosahedron, of which the eenin 
O is attractive and has a pouter v. Find the formula of ihii 
system. 

Solution. Let us determine first the edge of our polyhedron 
in terms of the radius OA = r. Drawing AA', AF*, A'F, we 
shall have 

AA'^^^=AF^+A'F^. 

Now, ^^' is a diagonal of the pentagon ABEFD, and the 
triangle BAF is isosceles ; therefore 

AF' X 2 cos BAF = AB^ A'F j whence 

A'F A'F 

"2cosJ!4i?""2cos72*' 
and consequently 

\ 4 cos 727 * 

therefore 

2r 2r 2r 

AF' = — I = . ==-;.^TT7«r. 1-05145. 



~7j i V3-61803 1-90210 



4 cos* 72* 

Such is the value of the edge of a dodecahedron in terms of r. 

Let us come now to the actions. The element A is exposed to 
twelve actions. The first firom is attractive, and will be ex- 
pressed by 

v_ 

The five actions firom J?, (7, D, E, F oxe repulsive and equal, 
and their resultant is 

+ -j-^cos DAO. 

But in the triangle ADO we have 

AO^r, DO^r, uli) = r. 106145 ; 
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hence, if we put AOD^Oy DAO — fi, we shall obtain 
AO : AD :: sin/3 : sina :: 1 : 105145, 

whence sin (ISO'' - 2/3) = sin /3 . 105145, 

or sin 2/3 = sin iff . 105145 = 2 sin /3 cos /3, 

and consequently 

^ 1-05145 . t^atitra 

cos /8 = — 5 — = 0*52572. 
Therefore the resultant of those five actions will be 



2r* (1 •05145)" r» 

Five other actions from B', C, B', E\ F repulsive and equal 
give a resultant 

^"^ coaFAO. 



AF* 
But, since AFA is a rig^t angle, we shall have 

AF' = AA'* - fa:* =^-i* (105145)*, 

as also 

„,.^ AF AF r. 105146 „„.„„- 

cos iT A0 = ^^ 2r.2cos72' = 4r. 030902 = ^•«^^«^- 

Whence the resultant will be 

+ »^{4-(mi45)'} ^^•^^^^^ = 7?-^'^^^^^^- 
Lastly, the action from A will be expressed by 



+ — 



Therefore 



^ = - ^ I^ - ^ (2-37765 + 1-46941 + 025)}, 

rf"r 1 

or |r=«^(v«tt,.4O9707). 

This is the formula of the system. The material formula of 
this same system will be m = ^ + 12JSl 
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Problem VL 

Twenty repulsive elements of an equal power w are ao arranged 
as to form a regular pentagonal dodecahedron^ of which the cenire 
is occupied by an attractive element (fig. 12) having the power y. 
Find the formula of this system. 

Solution. Let HO = r. We shall observe first, that the lines 
FE, El ILy LF, FU, UV, ... are the edges of a cube, of which tie 
diameter is 2r ; and, therefore, 

4r» = 3JF:B», andJRB = 2r^|. 

Again, the side EH of a pentagon can be expressed in terms of 
r ; for, since ^ HE = EF cos FEH, we shall have 



\/l = 4!r.0r 



jKff = 4r cos 72« ^ g = 4r . 05773 x 0-30902 = r . 071364. 

Now, the element H \a exposed to twenty actions. The first 
from is 

V ^ 
r 

the three from E, 0, 1, give as their resultant 

+ 7TW9 cos OHO. 

Now, as the line HO is perpendicular to the plane of the tri- 
angle OIE, which is the basis of the pyramid OIEH having the 
edge 

it follows that the line li drawn from the point / to the middle of 
the opposite edge EO will be cut by HO into two parts, of which 
the one is to the other as 1 : 2. Hence 

but 



/;=(?/A/|=2ry|V| = r; 
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and consequently 

Therefore 

cos GEO = Vl-sin'Gf^O = 0-35679. 

Therefore the resultant of those three actions will be 

^^^^|^.x 0-35679 = ^.210173. 

Then the six actions from F, L^ K, B, D, A, aU equal, will 
give 

+ ==5 cos LEO, 

AjdS, since FL is the; edge of a cube, of which the diameter is CL, 
and moreover 



cos OLF =777- = — 5! = V Q ^ 



2r 



CL 2r V 3 

it follows that the resultant of those six actions will be 



/• V3"4r-'v 3-2r'V 3* 



EL* 

'3 

Then we have six other equal actions from M, N, P, Q, B, C. 
The resultant of these is 

+ j^gi cos NEO. 

Now, since NKGE is a regular tetrahedron, TEwHHL make with 
the edges NE, KEy &c. angles that are all equal, and of which the 
cosine is expressed by the height of the tetrahedron divided by 

its edge. But the edge is ENy and the height is EN fj ■^•^ 

therefore oo^NEO^ tu -^* And, since EN is the diagonal of 
the square NLEAy we shall have for our resultant 

6tg /2_ 6w /2_9i^ /2 
JVH^« V 3 - "57 V 3 " 4r» V 3 • 
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We have then three other equal actions firom U, 8,V, ot which 
the resultant is 

+ jfffi COB UHO. 

Now, as the height of the pyramid UV8T is equal to the height 
of the pyramid OEIH, and this second is expressed by 

y fiT» - § ^»" = yy/^(0-n364)«-^r^ » r . 0-25463, 

we shall have 

UH cos UHO = 2r - r . 025463 = r . 1 -74536 ; 

whence 

cos Z7ffO=^. 174636. 

But, the angle HUT is right ; and therefore 

UH"" = 4tr'''r' (0-71364)« = r". 349071 ; 
consequently, the resultant will be 

Sw 1-74536 ^a^_^j.2gygj3_ 



»^. 3-49071 • V3-49071 ** 
We have, lastly, one more action from T, and its expression is 

+ 4?- 
Therefore 



^ 
de 



= -^{.-«,(2-10173 + |yi + |y| + 0-80286 + |)}, 

(Pr 1 

or ^ = -p(v-w. 7*58978). 

This is the dynamical formula of our present system. Its material 
formula is, of course, m = A + 20B, 

Problem VIL 

A number of attractive elements of equcA power w are- so ar- 
ranged as to form a regular polyhedron, of which the centre is 
occupied hy a material element having a repulsive power v. Find 
the formula of the system. 
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Solution. It is evident, that the solution of this general 
problem may be obtained by simply changing the signs of v and w 
in the above found equations. Since, then, the solution of all the 
preceding problems can be represented by the general equation 

-^^-^i.^-Mw) •. (1), 

in which Jf is a constant number depending only on the form of 
the' polyhedron, we shall have, for our present problem, the equa- 
tion 

^ =+^(^-^^) (2), 

in which we shall take for M the number which corresponds to 
the foim of our polyhedron. 

Problem VIII. 

A nimiber of attractive elements of an equal power w are so 
arranged as to form a regular polyhedron, of which the centre has 
an attractive power v. Find ihe formula of this system. 

Solution. Evidently, it will suffice to change the sign of w 
in the equation (1). We shall have, accordingly, 

g — l(t,+ifir) (3), 

where we shall take for M the number which corresponds to the 
form of the given system. 

Problem IX. 

A number of repulsive elements of an equal power w a/re so 
arram^ged as to form a regular polyhedron, of which the centre 
is occupied by another repulsive element having the power v. Find 
ihe formula of this system. 

Solution. Evidently, it will suffice to change the sign of i; in 
the equation (1). Therefore 

-g^ = + p(t;+Jlft^) (4), 

where we shall take for ilf the number which suits our system. 
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Problesi X. 

A number of elements having a power w form a reffular potf- 
hedron, of which the centre i$ occupied by anoiher element hamug 
the power v. Find the dynamical conditions of the system. 

Solution. The general equation of motion for a r^^ular 
polyhedric system comprises the four caaes implied in the fiyor 
equations (1), (2), (3) (4) ; and, accordingly, we shall have 

where different signs are to be taken according as the powers are 
of a different nature. Let us come to some details. 

1st. If the powers are such as to give to this general equation 
the signs of the formula (1), we can make three hypotheses with 
regard to the powers ; viz. either v = Mw, or r < Mw, or v> Mw. 

When V = Mw, it is evident that the system will be, of itseli^ 
in equilibrium, whatever the radius r. In this case the system 
will be indifferent to all dimensions, and resist neither traction 
nor pressure. 

When V < Mw, then the elements forming the polyhedron will 
have a tendency to recede from the centre : and the system cannot 
keep together without exterior pressure. 

When V > Mw, then the elements forming the polyhedron will 
move actually towards the centre, and vibrate through it by con- 
stant vibrations. When these vibrations take place, the system 
contracts and dilates alternately, so that it might be called a 
palpitating system, and for each vibration we would point out a 
palpitation. In this case the equation 

integrated between the limits R and r (JB being the greatest value 
of the variable radius r) gives 



dr__^ / 2{v-Mw) (Jg-r) 
dt~ V ^ > 
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where we take the root with the negative sign, because dr and dt 
are of diflFerent signs. Hence 

Let i' be what t becomes when the elements meet in ; since 
at this moment r = 0, it will be 

#'-^ / ^ 

" 2 V 2(t;-Jlft£?)' 

and the time Tof a whole excursion, or of ajpa^'to^'on, will be 



▼ 2 (v- 



(v — Mw) * 
If, instead of i; — Mw, we substitute its value — r* -ta , this 



equation will give 



dV JS /7ri2\" 



de 2r> 
and this being multiplied l^ dr, and then integrated, gives 






rfr TriZ /JB — r 
di 



This equation does not contain M; and, since JIf is a factor ]de- 
pendent on the special polyhedric form of the system, the equation 
is applicable to systems of any regular form whatever. 

2nd. If the powers are such as to give to the general equation, 
the signs of the formula (2), then, if i; = Mw, the system will be in 
equilibrium for any value whatever of r. If i; > Mw, the elements 
which form the polyhedron will tend to recede from the centre^ 
and the system, of itself, will not hold together. If i; < Mw^ then 
the equation may be written thus 

-^^^^{Mw-v)^ 
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and this, being integrated, will give 



whence 



^=^^2 



iJ* 



{Mw — v) * 



Substituting — ^ -7^ for J/w — v, and working as in the precediag 

case, we shall find the equation 

dr _ ttR / R — r 

which gives the velocity of motion after the time t independently 
of if, when T is known. 

3rd. If the powers are such as to give to the general equation 
the form (3), then the system is essentially vibratory, whatever the 
relation between v and Mw, In this case, we shall find 

as also 

rp ^ / S? " 

and lastly, 

dr _ TTJB /j 



dt~ 



4th. If the powers are such as to give to the general equation 
the form (4), then the system essentially tends to its own dissolu- 
tion. The equation (4) gives, in this case, 

1 fdr\^ 
2 



(1/=-^^+^-)+^- 



To determine (7, let us suppose that, when r^R, then the ve- 
locity of the elements receding firom the centre of the system is 
= u. Then 



1 1 



R 
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and consequently 



and 

dr 



dt^ 



I , 2^(i;+3fw) 2(t; + ifi^) 



R T 

Let us put, for brevity's sake, 

it will be 

dr 



eft=' 



whence 

2Va %/ar + sfar - b 

Let us suppose that the time i begins at the moment in which 
the velocity of the elements is u. The constant C will then be 
determined by the conditions ^ = 0, r = iJ ; and we shall find, after 
some reductions, 

^ ija ija + u 
and consequently 

t = Jr {ar-'b) ^uR+ —j^log y==—-=== .-p= . 

2 »Ja tjar + tjor — 6 ija — m 

And these considerations may suflSce with regard to piimitive 
polyhedric systems. 



7—2 



BOOK V. 

DYNAMICAL CONSTITUTION OF 
COMBINED POLYHEDRIC SYSTEMS OP ELEMENTS. 



The molecules of bodies, as we shall see later, cannot consist of 
a single polyhedric system of elements connected with a central: 
point : they involve in their constitution a number of such poly- 
hedric systems ; so that the law of motion of any molecule must 
be the result of the actions of. all such combiDcd systems. Let us, 
then, apply to the motion and equilibrium of compound polyhedric 
systems what we have already deduced for the case of simple poly- 
hedrons. A compound regular system consists of any number of 
polyhedric systems, having one common centre, and connected 
with one another by mutual action. 

A compound system may involve different polyhedric forms, 
for which the number M of the above-found equations has a dif- 
ferent value. This number M may be considered as a kind of 
dynamical moduluSy varying only with the form of the systems. 
In order to distinguish the modulus rf one polyhedric form from 
that of any other, we shall add to the letter M a sujffix destined 
to show the number of elements contained in the polyhedric fbrms^ 
for which the values of if are calculated. So, we shall write 

for a tetrahedron ;. M^ =0-91866, 

for an octahedron M^ =1*66425, 

for a hexahedron M^ =2*46759, 

for an octo-hexahedron M^^^) = 4*11170, 

for an icosahedron if,, = 409707, 

for a dodecahedron M^ = 7*58978. 

Amongst all the polyhedrons, of which the compound system is 
made up, that which is the most remote from the centre we shall 
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call the envelope of the compound system. The other polyhedrons, 
which lie between the centre and the envelope, we shall call n-wcfoi. 
The whole compound system may be styled uninuclear, hinucUar, 
trinuclear, .... according as it possesses one, two, three, .... nuclei 



Problem I. 

To find the dynamical formulas of the tetrahedric uninuclear 
system m = R + 4A + 4R\ in which the central point (fig. 13) is 
repulsive, the nucleus ABCD attractive, and the envelope RR'R"R'" 
repulsive*. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centre, v that of any 
element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the envelope : 
and let OA = r, OB = p. Let us consider first the action of the 
envelope upon any element A of the nucleus. 

The action of B upon A tending to augment the distance of A 
from the centre, is evidently 

w 

The actions from R, R\ E" on A, which tend to diminish the. 
distance of A froin the centre, are equal, and their resultant is 

_ 3m? ^. _ Zw Ap _ . 8w Op-AO 
^j^, cos M^p- ^^«-3^/- ^jj... ^^ . 

But, as the centre of. a tetrahedron is the point, in which its 
height is divided in the ratio 3 : 1, if /? is the centre of the tri- 
angle B!B*^R^', we shall have Op^-^p, Again, if t is the centre 
of the triangle BCD, we shall have 

• * 

* The meaning of the notation m= E ■{- iA + 472^ has been explained above 
(Book IV. IVobL I.). To avoid confusion, the terms of the second member, in all 
such formulas, must follow one another in this way : the centre being designated by 
the first term, the nucleus which is nearer to the centre must be written the second, 
and 80 on, following the order of distance. The envelope, therefore, is always indi- 
cated by the last term. 
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■ 

COMBINED POLYHEDRIC SYSTEMS OP ELEMENTS. 



The molecules of bodies, as we shall see later, cannot conjEdst of 
a single polyhedric system of elements connected with a central 
point : they involve in their constitution a number of such poly- 
hedric systems ; so that the law of motion of any molecule must 
be the result of the actions of. all such combined systems. Let us, 
then, apply to the motion and equilibrium of compound po^hedric 
systems what we have already deduced for the case of simple poly- 
hedrons. A compound regular system consists of any number of 
polyhedric systems, having one common centre, and connected 
with one another by mutual action. 

A compound system may involve different polyhedric forms, 
for which the number M of the above-found equations has a dif- 
ferent value. This number M may be considered as a kind of 
dynamical modulus, varying only with the form of the systems. 
In order to distinguish the modulus of one polyhedric form from 
that of any other, we shall add to the letter M a suffix destined 
to show the number of elements contained in the polyhedric fbrms>. 
for which the values of if are calculated. So, we shall write 

for a tetrahedron .". M^ =091866, 

for an octahedron M^ = 1*66425, 

for a hexahedron M^ =2*46759, 

for an octo-hexahedron M^^^) = 4*11170, 

for an icosahedron if,, = 4*09707, 

for a dodecahedron M^ = 7*58978. 

Amongst all the polyhedrons, of which the compound system is 
made up, that which is the most remote from the centre we shall 
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call the envelope of the compound system. The other polyhedrons, 
which lie between the centre and the envelope, we shall call nuclei. 
The whole compound system may be styled uninuclear, hinucUar, 
trinuclear, .... according as it possesses one, two, three, .... nuclei 



Pboblem I. 

To find the dynamical formulas of the tetrahedric uninuclear 
system m = R + 4A + 4R\ in which the central point (fig. 13) is 
repulsive, the nucleus ABCD attrax^tive, and the envelope RR'R"R'" 
repulsive*. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centre, v' that of any 
element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the envelope : 
and let OA = r, OB = p. Let us consider first the action of the 
envelope upon any element A of the nucleus. 

The action of E upon A tending to augment the distance of A 
from the centre, is evidently 

^{p + rr 

The actions from R, R\ B'" on A, which tend to diminish the. 
distance of A from the centre, are equal, and their resultant is 



8w J.. _ 3w Ap _ 8w Op-AO 

But, a« the ceixtre of a tetrahedron is the point, in which its 
height is divided in the ratio 3 : 1, if /? is the centre of the tri- 
angle B!B*'R", we shall have Qp = ^ p. Again, if t is the centre 
of the triangle BCD, we shall have 

AE^^Biy=^Bi^^iiy=^[p-^r^ +^. 

* The meaning of the notation m = i2 -f 4ii + iBf has been explained above 
(Book IV. IVobL I.). To avoid confusion, the tenns of the second member, in all 
such fonnulas, must follow one another in this way : the centre being designated by 
the first term, the nucleus which is nearer to the centre must be written the second, 
and so on, following the order of distance. The envelope^ therefore, is always indi- 
cated by the last term. 
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Hence our resultant will be 

Src{\p-r) 



7W^FF¥\ 



Let P be the total action of the envelope on any element of 
the nucleus. We shall have 

This value of P is always positive ; for, if we reduce the second 
member to a common denominator, the numerator will be 



^d 



►» + i^-^y + 3rO> + r)«-p(p + r)>, 



which is always positive. And, thereifore, the action of the re- 
pulsive envelope tends to expand the nucleus. 

The action of the centre and of the other elements B, C, D, 
of the nucleus upon the same point A, is expressed, according to 
what we have said in the preceding Book (ProbL VIL), by 

Hence the action of the whole system upon any point A of the 
nucleus is 



w — ^+»t 



^''"^ ' (5). 



<'^" ^/(-'+^-¥) 



Let us investigate now, what is the action of the whole system 
upon any element R of the envelope. The action of and of the 
other elements JK', jB", B'" of the envelope upon iJ, is expressed, 
according to Problem IX. of the preceding Book, by 

1 

+ -a (V + Mjiv). 
r 
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The axition of the nucleus upon E is a resultant of three equal 
actions from S, G, D, and of a fourth from A, The first three 
give as their resultant 



St;' 






2pi-V 



the fourth, from A, is expressed by 

v' 



(p + r)«' 



and all these actions are taken as negative, since they tend to 
diminish the distance OR. Hence the action of the whole system 
on any element jB of the envelope is 



d^p _ V -vMjuo , I 1 






(6). 



The equations (5) and (6) contain the solution of the problem. 
The conditions of equilibrium are evidently 

de ' de ' 



or 






""i^"7^ 



(i'-') 



Mjuo + V _ 



s=t) 



(p + r) 



i + 






(7). 



Examples. Our equations being rather complex, we cannot 
determine directly the values of the radii r and p, for which the 
system of the powers v, v\ w will be in equilibrium. But we may 
proceed by an inverse method. We can make any hypothesis 
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with regard to r and p, and find out what the powers ooght tobe 
in order to secure the equilibrium for that hypothesis. 

Let us suppose first p>r; v. gr. p = 1, ** = « • ^® "'"^ 
obtain 

and, by eliminating v, 

w = V. 3-30188. 

This value of to being placed in one of the preceding equations, 
we obtain 

t;' = t?.l-28973- 

Hence, in order to secure the equilibrium with the radii p = l, 

1 
r = ^ , the powers of the system must fulfil the conditions 

v^v, t;'=:i;. 1-28973, w = i; . 425757. 

The hypothesis p = 4, r =1, would lead to 

v^v, t;' = v. 118036, k? = t? . 3*88333. 

Let us suppose now p = r. We shall find 

My - v « tt? . 1-6490, M^w -h V = v'. 1-5490, 

whence 

M^ {v' + to) = {v' + 1£?) X 1-5490, 
and, therefore, 

Jf, = 1-5490. 

Now this is impossible ; for the value of Jf^ is always 0-91866, as 
we have found it to be (Book rv. Probl. i.). Therefore, no equi- 
librium is possible in our system with p = r. 

Let us suppose now p<r; v. gr. p = « , r = 1. We shall have 

ify-» = tt?. 7-82561, Mjiv + v^v. 506250; 
whence we obtain 

+ tt? = - v'. 0-59996. 
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esult with opposite signs shows the impossibility of equi- 
01 with the radii p==5, r^l, as long as the envelope is 

^ve. 

MARK. The system tends to expand as long as -^ is posi- 
iz. as long as the inequality 



V + MjlD > ^ + 



F? A'-O'-U' 



is. Hence, our system would be indefinitely expansive, if 
lequality were to subsist for all greater and greater values 
And, since it is not of the nature of the system, that the 
r should necessarily increase with p, the system wiU be 
litely expansive whenever, r remaining finite, p becomes 
B. In this case the inequality is reduced to the simple ex- 
)n 

may be called the condition of indefinite ea^pansivity of the 

« 

Problem II. 

find the dynamical formulae of the octahedric uninuclear 
m = R + 8A -f- 6R', in which the central point (fig. 14) is 
Ive, the nucleus is heocahedric and attractive, the envelope octa-' 
and repulsive, 

le uninuclear tetrahedric system admits ol eight varieties, viz. 

m=R+iA + iIt', 
m=i2 + 4i2'+4il, 

m=A + iIt+iA\ 
m=E+iA+iA', 

m=A+iIl+4Jt\ 

m=zA + iA' + iA'\ 

[lat has been said on the first variety it is dasy to see what may be said of all 
re : they dififer only from one anothej^ by the signs of v, t/, w. 
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Solution. Let v be the action of the central element^ t' that 
of any element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the en- 
velope ; and let OA = r, OB « p. Let us consider first the action 
of the envelope on any point A of the nucleus. The tnangle 
ERR' is equilateral, and the radius OA^ when sufiidently pro- 
longed, will pass through it perpendicularly at the point E, which 
is its centra Let us draw RT to the middle of the side ES*] 
we shaU have BE^2TE. 

Now, the actions of the elements B, R, R' on A are equal, 
and their resultant is 

^.^cosBAE^^-^.^. 



But 



and 



therefore 



AE=: OE-- OA^^p^-BE'-^r, 



ii^=Vp'-|p""^=pvi-*'- 



Hence our resultant will be 



32(7 



(pV|-r) 



V{('4-')V|T 



This resultant, when p v/ « — r > 0, tends to push A towards 

the centre, and when p a/ « — r < 0, tends to draw it in the 

opposite direction. But, in both cases, it must be taken with the 
negative sign ; for, in the second case, it will become positive of 

itself on account of pA/J<r. 
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From the elements R"\ B^, B', we have three other equal 
actions on A ; their resultant is 



^ -^.oosE" AE'= '^ ^^' ^ 



{p\/\ + r) 



AB'" AB'" ' AR 



70-?^' 



as is evident from the remarks above made. This resultant is 
positive, because it always tends to augment the distance AO. 

Let then P be the whole action of the envelope on the point A; 
we shall have 



^/F^^ VF^ 




The value of P is always positive*; hence the action of the 
envelope on the nucleus tends always to expand the nucleus, as 
in the above problem. 

• To prove this, let jP=0 ; then 






Let us suppose, forl>revity*s sake, p=l ; the preceding equation will give 
(l + 3r»){8r» + 18r(l+r»)«}=18r{a+r*)'+2r«a+»*)>. 
Kow, this equation can be divided by 2r ; and then it may be reduced to 

This, again, can be divided by r*, and reduced to 

8r«+l:^±2>/2; 

whence r= ± ^ - - + -mJ2, or r= ± \/ - ^ - ^>J2. 

The equation is thus fully resolved ; for, we have here two real and finite roots, 
two others imaginary, and two others = on account of the common factor r which we 
found twice, and which, if supposed to be = 0, could in two different manners satisfy 
the equation. The two imaginary roots cannot, of course, be adopted, as is evident. 

The real finite roots r= ± V - ^ + « n/2 = ± 0*7803 represent the radii 01 and 01' ; 

V 3 3 

batj when tiie point A takes the place / or 1% the condition 7^= is not fulfilled ; and. 
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Lastly, the action of the centre and of the other elements 
of the nucleus upon A is, according to Problem vn. of the pre* 
ceding Book, 

Hence, the action of the whole system on any element A of 
the nucleus will be 






-j-^ + StD< — I .+ — , ^ V...(8). 

Let us determine now the action of the whole system on any 
point JB of the envelope. The action of the centre and of the 
other elements of the envelope upon the element 12 is, according 
to Problem IX. of the preceding Book, 

+ -, (t? + M^w). 

The action of the nucleus on JB comprises, 1st, four equal actions 
proceeding from A, A\ A'\ A"\ of which the resultant is 

41,' .p^ V BR ^'''(^-'■vi) 




{(-Vl)'-¥f 



2nd, four other equal actions from A^^ A\ A^^ -4.^° of which 
the resultant is 



cos -^''jB 0=5 — 



*v'(p + r^) 



^,^vvo^..^- -^^.j_g^ 



\/{(p + ry|)V^h 



2^1' 

in fact, the actions of which P is the resultant, in this case, are all positive, i.e. tending 
to make r greater. Hence those two roots r= :t 0*7803 have nothing to do with the 
condition P=0; they have been introduced into our equation by raising it to the 
square, and by thus creating the possibility of taking the terms of the equation PsO 
with a double sign. From these remarks it follows, that the true root of the equation 
i'=0 is only r=0 ; and consequently the action of the envelope on any element of the 
pucleus cannot become = 0, except when the nucleus disappears. Since, then, P oaimot 
become negative unless it pass through zero, it follows that P remains positiye &r 
every finite value of r. 
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These two expressions are negative, because the actions, repre- 
sented by them tend to diminish the distance OR, 

Therefore, the action of the whole system upon any element of 
the envelope will be 






p-VT 



V 3 



"W5 



^/F^^/F^' 



...(9). 



The equations (8) and (9) contain the solution of the problem. 
In the case of equilibrium we have 



d' 



dt 



w = 0. 



d^p_ 



de 



= 0, 



or. 

Mm'—v 



'8' 



=3m> 



r + p 



V S 



"''V S 



V(" 



P^W^- 



2pr 



JU.W+V 



=4i>' 




V3 
P + ta/I 



l) "^[f'^-'-W 



{^'^^^^fTF^^^ 



....(10). 



Examples. The complexity of these equations prevents us 
from determining directly the radii r and p, for which the system 
is in equilibrium : but we may proceed by the inverse method, 
as in the preceding problem, and determine the ratio of the 
powers V, v, w, for which the system, under given radii, will be in 
equilibrium. 

1 



whence 



Let us take first p = 1, »" = 5 • We shall have 

Msv - V = w . 0-3750, MeW + v = v'. 72448 ; 
w = v' . 3-70555, v = v'. 10780, 



and the system will be in equilibrium for the said radii, when 
we have 

v = v, v' = t; . 0-92764, w = t; . 3-43692. 



BOOK V. 

DYNAMICAL CONSTITUTION OP 
COMBINED POLYHEDRIC SYSTEMS OF ELEMENTS. 



The molecules of bodies, as we shall see later, cannot consist of 
a single polyhedric system of elements connected with a central 
point : they involve in their constitution a number of such poly- 
hedric systems ; so that the law of motion of any molecule must 
be the result of the actions of. all such combined systems. Let us, 
then, apply to the motion and equilibrium of compound polyhedric 
systems what we have alre^y deduced for the case of simple poly- 
hedrons. A compound regular system consists of any number of 
polyhedric systems, having one common centre, and connected 
with one another by mutual action. 

A compound system may involve diflferent polyhedric forms, 
for which the number M of the above-found equations has a dif- 
ferent value. This number M may be considered as a kind of 
dynamical modulus, varying only with the form of the systems. 
In order to distinguish the modulus of one polyhedric form from 
that of any other, we shall add to the letter M a suffix destined 
to show the number of elements contained in the polyhedric forms^ 
for which the values of Jf are calculated. So, we shall write 

' for a tetrahedron 7. M^ = 0-91866, 

for an octahedron M^ =1*66425, 

for a hexahedron M^ =246759, 

for an octo-hexahedron Jf^^,, = 4*1 1 170, 

for an icosahedron M^^ =409707, 

for a dodecahedron M^ = 7*58978. 

Amongst all the polyhedrons, of which the compound system is 
made up, that which is the most remote from the centre we shall 
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call the envelope of the compound system. The other polyhedrons, 
which lie between the centre and the envelope, we shall call w-wcfoi. 
The whole compound system may be styled uninuclear^ hinucUar, 
trinuclear, .... according as it possesses one, two, three, .... nuclei 



Pboblem I. 

To find the dynamical formulas of the tetrahedric uninuclear 
system m = R + 4A + 4R', in which the central point (fig. 13) is 
repvMve, the nucleus ABCD attractive, and the envelope RR'R"R'" 
repulsive*. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centre, v' that of any 
element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the envelope : 
and let OA = r, OR = p. Let us consider first the action of the 
envelope upon any element A of the nucleus. 

The action of R upon A tending to augment the distance of A 
from the centre, is evidently 



w 



+ G> + r)" 

The actions from JB', JB", R" on -4, which tend to diminish the. 
distance of A from the centre, are equal, and their resultant is 

3io p- _ ^w Ap _ ^w Op-^AO 

ar'^'^^^^P"''ar''ar' — Zb^- ar • 

But, as the centre of a tetrahedron is the point, in which its 
height is divided in the ratio 3 : 1, if p is the centre of the tri- 
angle RR"R'\ we shall have Op = -^p. Again, if * is the centre 
of the triangle BCD, we shall have 

AR:'^Riy^Ri'-^iI>'=(p-^rJ + ^. 

* The meaning of the notation m= R + 4tA + iBf has been explained above 
(Book iv. Plrobl. i.). To avoid confusion, the terms of the second member, in aU 
such formulas, must follow one another in this way : the centre being designated by 
the first term, the nucleus which is nearer to the centre must be written the second, 
and so on, following the order of distance. The envelope, therefore, is always indi- 
cated by the last term. 
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^'•Vl;4i> 



4rto 



{p\/l - *•) 



with the negative sign; since it tends to diminish the distance 
OA. The other four elements B^, B7, B", B^ exert themselfes 
on A with equal actions, of which the resultant is evidently 



+ -^Tin^ cos B'^AO = 



AB"^ AB'^ ' AB"" 






with the positive sign; since it tends to augment the distance 
OA. 

If, then, the total action of the envelope on any element of the 
nucleus be called P, we shall have 

and this value of P will be alwajrs positive, as is evident from 
what we have said on the value of P in the preceding problem. 
And, therefore, the action of the envelope will tend, here also, to 
expand the nucleus. 

The action of the whole system upon any. element of the 
nucleus will be 






d'r v-M,v' . . ( '■■*■'' 



v^F^) A' 



"* L.(ii. 



J3J ^ V^ • 73/ 
Let us now determine the action of the whole system on any 
element B of the envelope. The action from and from the 
other elements of the envelope upon JS, is, according to Problem IX. 
of the preceding Book, 
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US 



The action of the nucleus upon ^ is a resultant 1st of the actions 
proceeding from A, A', A", which give 



^^cos^i2^=--^.^ 



3t>'(/>-ry|) 



and 2nd, of the actions proceeding from A"', A", A'', which 
give 

3v'(p + ry|) 



^ coaA"-BE' = - ^ ^'^ 



A"'JP 



a:"ip'A"'r 



vlw^W 



These actions are negative, since they tend to diminish the dis- 
tance OR. Hence the action of the whole system upon any 
element of the envelope will be 



cPp ^v+M^w 



di 



3v' 



P + rV§ 



4^=^^'7^i% 



■...(12). 



The equations (11) and (12) contain the solution of the pro- 
blem. There will be equilibrium, when we have 

d*r „ d^p „ 

-—=0 —£- = 

de ' df ' 



or 






V s 



-py\ 









..(13). 
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Examples. Let us take first p "^ 1, ^ "= o • fi^m the equations 

(13) we obtain 

Mji - r = w . 0-5000, M^ao + r = v'. 5*4336, 

whence 

v'. 3-7694 = w. 1-9676; 

and the system will be in equilibrium for the said radii, when 

we have 

t; = t;, t;' = r. 1-41899, w = t> . 2-71845. 

Let us take now p = 1, r s= 01 ; we shall find 

if/ -v = w. 0-00013, Jfgu? + 1; = r'. 7-05240, 

whence 

v'. 5-38819 = w. 2-46746, 

and the system will be in equilibrium for the said radu, if we have 

t; = v, V = r . 0-60089, w = v . 131230. 
Let us take p = 1, r = 0-7803 ; we shall find 

ify - 1? = ti? . 2 24066, J4M? + t? = rM -09430, 
whence 

+ v. 0-5699 =-ti?. 0-22693; 

and this contrariety of signs shows the impossibility of equilibrium 
with the radii p = 1, r = 07803 in the present system. 

Bemabe. The system tends to expand as long as -^ is posi- 
tive. Hence, by the method employed m the preceding problem^ 
we shall find the inequality 

M^w + 1? > 6y', 

as the condition of indefinite expansivity for the present system. 
This same system admits eight varieties ; and their equations will 
be drawn from (11), (12), (13), by a suitable change of signs. 

Problem IV. 

To find the dynamical formvlaa of the octahedric uninucUair 
#y«few m = R + (12) A + 6E', inwhich the centime O (fig. 16) wrc- 
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pulsive, the rmdeus is octo-hewahedric and attractive, ihe envelope 
octahedric a/nd repulsive. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centre, v' that of any 
element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the envelope ; and 
let -4 = r, OB = p. The action of the whole system on a point A 
of the nucleus will be determined as follows. The action of 
the centre and of the other elements of the aucleus is (Book lY. 
Prob. vil) 

The action of the envelope upon A comprises 1st, the actions from 
B and B', which are equal, and give 

for 



2w 1 „ . „ 210^7^ ^^ 



and 






The resultant is taken as negative, as it tends to diminish r, at 
least when OA < 01; and when OA > 01, it will change into 

positive, of itself, on account of p a/ 'a<f'* 

2nd. The actions from B^' and B!", which -are <equa]« and give 



+ 2« co8U'Air"=-^^ A^- —^ 



{p\/\ + r) 



R'A* 2 "' "• E'A* • E'A, 



for A^r = or + OA^ = P V 5 "*■ ^^ "^^^ resultant is positive, since 
it tends to augment n 



8—2 
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SnL The actions from B^ and B^, which are eqaal, and 
give 

^^—,co.BA,0^^r^^^^^-^j===, 

and this resultant also is positive. Hence, if P be the total action 
of the envelope on any element of the nucleus, we shall have 

This value of P is always positive ; and therefore, in this system 
also, the action of the envelope tends always to expand the 
nucleus. 

The action of the whole system on any point of the nudeas 
will be 

d'r v-M„..v' f r ^ + pV§ 






\ 



(14). 



Let us now determine the action of the whole system on any 
element B of the envelope. The action of the centre and of 
the other elements of the envelope is (Book IV. Prob. ix.) 

1 

r 

The action of the nucleus on B comprises 1st, four actions 
from the four elements of it, which are nearer to the point 5, of 
which the resultant is 



,^> P-rJ\ m{p-tJ\^ 



4v 4 



sH^^^ 
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2nd. Four actions from the four elements of it, which are most 
remote from B, of which the resultant is 






p + ^-y 2 *^'(^ + *'v 2) 



3rd. Four actions from the four intermediate elements, of 
which the resultant is 

4iv' AfT>n^ 4i?' p __ 4ivp 

These actions are all negative, as they all tend to diminish the 
radius p. 

Therefore the action of the whole system upon any element 
of the envelope will be 

d'po+u^ .( p f+'Wi 



+ 



-''Vl 



y^-?^^v 



(15). 



The equations (14) and (15) contain the solution of the problem. 
The conditions of equilibrium are, of course, 

df "' df ^• 

To give an example, let us take p = 1, r = 05. The conditions 
of equilibrium will entail 

i) = v, v = V . 0-26485, «? = v. 1-25010. 

The system cannot be indefinitely expansive, unless we have 

M^ + v> 12v ; 

which inequality may be easily drawn from the equation (15) by 
the method followed in the preceding problems. The system 
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admits eight varieties, the fonnulas of which will be obtained 
fi-om (14) and (15) by simple changes of sign& 

Pbobleu Y. 

To find the dynamical formvlas of the hessahedric nrnhmkof 
system m=:R + (12) A + SR', tn which the centre O (fig. ITjistt- 
puUive, the nucleus is octa-heocahedric amd attractive^ the envdope 
hexahedric and repulsive. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centre, v' that of any 
element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the envelope: 
and let OA = r, OR = p. 

Let us find first the action of the whole system on any point A 
of the nucleus. The action of the centre and of the other elements 
of the nucleus upon A is (Book rv. Prob. VIL) 

•¥^{v-M^,^v'). 

The action of the envelope upon A comprises 1st, the actions 
from R and R', which are equal, and give 



2W n AT ^^ '^^ 



{p\/l-r) 



7yf^' 



for. 



AI^OI-AO^Ps/\^r. 



This resultant must be taken as negative, since it tends to 
diminish r, at least when OA < 01) and, if OA > 01, then it will 
change its sign of itself. . 

2nd. The actions from R^ and JB^, which are equal, and give 



^ 2u; 7^ AT 2m; AF ^"^ 



("Vi-) 



-■- Tyf^- 



and this resultant is positive, as it tends to augment n 
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3rd. The actions from E\ R", R^, R^, which are equal, and 
give 

This resultant also is positive. Hence the total action P of the 
envelope on any element of the nucleus will be 



P = 2w 



2r ^ + PV 3 






and it is always positive. Hence, in this case also, the action of 
the envelope tends to expand the nucleus 



The action of the whole system on any element of the nucleus 
will be 

d*r v-M,.^if . ^ \ 2r ' ' '"V 3 

de 



( 2r 



y(p'+r'+2pr>yiy 



V(p» + r»-2pry|) 

Let us now find the action of the whole system on any ele- 
ment R of the envelope. The action of the centre and of the 
other elements of the envelope on JB is (Book iv. Prob. ix.) 

+ -^ (v + M^w). 
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The action of the nucleus on M comprises Ist, three action 
from the points A, A\ A" which are the nearest to ^ of whA 
the resultant is 



C0S-4itC/ = — 



^'i? ABf'A'B 






for, we have 

2n(L Three other actions from the three points most remote 
from R\ of which the resultant is drawn from the precediiig, 

by changing the sign before r nJ - ; and so we have 






3rd. Six actions from the six intermediate points; of which 
the resultant is 

_ j!Lco8^"'i20 ^ Q-g - 6«> 

A £ A B? A R J(p* + ry 

All these actions are negative, as they all tend to diminish p. 
The action of the whole system on any element at the envelope 
will be 



d 



V 3 



*p _ V + M,w _ A Jp _, P + Wl^ 

^ V (p* + »•• + 2pr ^Ij 



p-*- v/3 
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The equations (16) and (17) contain the solution of the problem. 
The condition of indefinite expansivity will be here 

M^w H- v > 12t;'. 

Problem VI. 

To find the dyruimicxil /(yrmvlcis of the octo-hexahedric uninuclear 
system m = R + 6Ah- (12) R', of which the centre {fig. 18) is 
repulsive, the nucleus is octahedric and attractive, the envelope octo- 
heauhedric and repulsive. 

SoLunoN. Let v be the action of the centre, t>' that of any 
element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the envelope : 
and let 0-4 =tr, OB=^p. 

The action of the centre and of the other elements of the 
nucleus upon the point A is (Book rv. Prob. vn.) 

+ p(v-lf/). 

The action of the envelope upon A comprises 1st, four actions 
from the four elements of it, which are nearer to A, of which the 
resultant is 



4iW 1 TV ^ Ti ^JM? AI 

cos 7i BAIi = — 



{pvl-') 



AIP 2 "" AB' ■ AB n 7?7; ' 



v^+^^^-vV^ 



for we have -4/= 07— OA = p \ ^ "" *'• 

2nd. Four actions from the four elements of it, which are 
most remote from R j of which the resultant difiers from the pre- 
ceding only by the sign of r, and is 
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3rd. Four actions from the four intermediate elements; of 
which the resultant is 

oobKAO 



Of these three expressions, the last two are positiye, as tending to 
augment r. The action of the envelope on any point of the nudeas 
is, accordingly, 

which is always positive, and tends, therefore, to expand the 
nucleus. And the action of the whole system on any point of the 
nucleus will be 



( r . *'-^Pvi 



d*r v — Mj}' , . 






as). 



Let us find now the action of the whole system on any point B^ 
of the envelope. The action of the centre and of the other ele- 
ments of the envelope jB^ is (Book rv. Prob. ix.) 

The action of the nucleus upon R^ comprises 1st, two actions from 
A and A"\ which give 

/i 



2»' 



^/(''■-•'-S)' 
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2nd. Two actions from A and -4", which give 



7( 



p»+»^+^y 



72/ 
3rd. Two actions from A^" and A^, which give 

These actions are all negative. Hence, the action of the whole 
system on any element of the envelope will be 



de 



'7F^' 



(19). 



^/2/ 
The equations (18) and (19) contain the solution of the problem. 

Problem VII. 

To find the dynamical formulas of the octo-hexahedric uninuclear 
system m = jB + 8A + (12)-B', in which the centre O {fig. 19) is 
repulsive, the nucleus is hexahedric and attractive, the envelope octo- 
hexahedric and repulsive. 

Solution. Let v be, as usual, the action of the centre, v* thai 
of any element of the nucleus, w that of any element q£ the 
envelope : and let OA = r, OR = p. 

The action of the centre and of the other elements of the 
nucleus upon A is (Book rv. Prob. vil) 

The action of the envelope on A comprises 1st, three actions 
from the three points jB j of which the resultant is 
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3tt> ft AT— ^^ -^^ — 



(''vf-O 



2d(L Three actions from the three points R ; of which the re- 
sultant is 



Stv 



{p\/l + r) 



3r(L Six actions from the six points £!' ; of which the re- 
sultant is 

Hence, the total action of the envelope on any element of the 
nucleus will be 

+ 






r")' 



^(p' + r' + 2pr^* 



-P\l 



This value of P is always positive, and, therefore, tends always 
to expand the nucleus. The action of the whole system on any 
element of the nucleus is 






Vs 



-/>v ^ 
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Let US now find the action of the whole system on any point JB^ 
of the envelope. The action of the centre and of the other elements 
of the envelope on JB^ is (Book IV. Prob. ix.) 

r 

The action of the nucleus on R^ comprises 1st, two actions from A 
and A\ which give 

2nd. Two actions from A"^ and A""", which give 

2v'(p + r a/|) 



V(p«+V + VA/|y 



SrA Four actions from A", A'", A", A^, which give 

These actions are all negative. The action of the whole system 
upon any element of the envelope will be 

/2 



'7i 



(21). 



-vvl) 

The equations (20) and (21) contain the solution of the problem. 



p^ + r^ 



Problem VIII. 

To find the dynamical formulas of the dodecahedric unirmclear 
system m = R + 12A + 20R', in which the centre O {fig, 20) is re- 
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puUive, the nucleus is icosahedrio and attractive, the envdope cbcb- 
oahedric and repulsive. 

Solution. Let v be^ as ugual, the action of the centre, v' fhat 
of any element of the nucleus, w that of any element of the en- 
velope : and let OA = r, OR = p. 

The action of the centre and of the other elements of the 
nucleus upon A is (Book iv. Prob. vn.) 

The action of the envelope on A comprises Ist, five eqnal 
actions from the five points 22 which are nearest to ^ ; of which 
the resultant is 

5w jfAT^ 5^ ^/ __ 5w 01^ OA 
But 

oi^^jp'-itr^sfp'-'ay^pjr^, 

a being a number to be determined hereafter. So also 

AIP^ipJI^^^rY + aY; 
hence our resultant will be 



^^^^w(p^T^^j-r)_ 

2nd. Five equal actions from the five points It ; of which the 
resultant is 

3rd. Five equal actions from the five points iJ", of which the 
resultant is 

hw T^f An— ^^ ^/ _ 5v) AO — Oi 

^AR^^^^-^^^^AB^'AW'^aW''' AE' ' 
But 

Oi^^Jp'^B'T^^p^-by^^Ps/T^^, 
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ih being a number to be detemmied faereafier. Henoe tiik 
■Dltant will be expressed by 

4th. Five equal actions from the fnre points R'\ vi wliidi iLe 
xesoltantis 



5w ni„ . ^ 5tP At 



5ir V + p^^T^. 



AB' 



^*^'^*^*^" ^[(r + pVl-i*/^5'^«' 



Sence, the action of the whole Eystem on anj point of the nucleus 
will be 



[ d*r v^M^v , - 



r + pjl—t^ 



-p^rr^ 



r-p 



W(^+,'+^Vi:i^j» ^-Jij^+r'-iprji:^' 



+ pJl-V 



r + p 



-pJl-1^ 



r-p 



'J{p' + t^+2pr'/l-^* ^{ff + t'-iprJl-Vj'J 






Liet us now determine the aMstion of the whole srstem upon 
any point of the envelope. The action of the centre if (fig. 21) 
and of the other elements of the envelope <m J2 is 'Book rr« 
Prob. el) 

The action of the nncleas on R oompriseg let, three equal 
actions from the three elements A irfaich are nearer to £; of 
which the resoltant is 

3» .„, 3r' EI p-ai Sv 

owABI= — — 



Aff 



Aff'AB 



AR 'AS?' 



But 

(yr=-t'-Ar^t'-^.^AA*=t'-lAA* = 7* -^r'ilOolio)', 



as is evident from the jneceding Boole, Problem v. where we 
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determined the edge of an icosahedron in terms of its ladins. 
Therefore 



0'/= r^Jl-\ (1-05145)' = r jr^i 



3 

and our resultant becomes 



^/{(/^-r^/l-c»)»+r»c•l»' 

2nd. Three equal actions from the ihree elements A\ which are 
the most remote from R ; of which the resultant may be obtuned 

from the last expression by changing the sign of (/I^rjl^^) 
whence 

3rd. Three equal actions from the three elements A*'\ of which 
the resultant is 



^v Af*7>n^ 3t/ Ri _ 3t/ p-OV 
-j^cos^iicy -yr^-^TTg 3^-^i^- 



cos 
But 



«/ 4 o 

Now, since A' A" is a diagonal of a pentagon, of which the side 
is expressed by r x 1 05145, we shall have 

r. 105145 _ r. 105145 1.70110, . 

"*^ ~ 2 cos 720 - 0-618034 ~ ' * ^ ^"^^^^ ' 

therefore 

<yi=r^l - J (l•70110)*=r^/^^rf« 
Hence our resultant will be 



J{(p -rjl- ay + d'r']' 
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4th. Three equal actions from the three elements -4'", of which 
the resultant is 

and dififers from the preceding by the sign of rjl — d\ These 
actions are all negative, since they all tend to diminish the radius 
p. Therefore, the action of the whole system upon any point of 
the envelope will be 

^/(p« + ^+2prVl-rfy V (p" + r* - 2/:>r Jl^^j) 

The equations (22) and (23) contain the solution of the problem: 
In the equation (23) we have 

rf" = 0-96458, c» = 0-36851. 

As for the numbers a' and 6' of the equation (22), they may be 
determined as follows. We have (fig. 20) 

i?5 = 2iB/sin 72^ and jB"^' = 2JB'Vsin 72^; 
whence 

But BR is the edge of a dodecahedron ; and therefore (Book iv, 
Prob. Vl) 

BB, = 4p y I cos 72* = p 0-71364, 
as also 

^^ =35^= 2cos^2' 2/,^ = p. 115460; 



therefore, 



^ _ 0-71364 07136£_^.„^,,j, 
" ~ 2dS72* = 1-902113 " " ^^^^' 

,_^ 015460 115460_ ^^ 



M. M. 
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wliciicc 

a" = 013976, ^• = 0-36851. 

Hence we conclude that we have also V^<?. 



Problem IX. 

To find the dynamtcal formulas of the icoMhedric uniwudeair 
system m = R + 20A + 12R', in which the centre O (fig. 22) is 
repulsive^ the rmcleus dodecahedric and attractive, the erwehpe icosor 
hedric and repulsive. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centre, v' that of any 
element of the nucleus, to that ol aiiy element of l^e envelope : 
and let 0^ = r, OR^p. 

The action of the centre and of the oth^ ektaeots of the 
nucleus on the element A is (Book rv. Prob. vn.) 

+ 1 (« - If^r'). 

The action of the envelope upon A comprises;, Ist^ three equal 
actions from the three elements B which are nearer to ^; of 
which the resultant is 

3w7 T,.^ 3w AE Sw OJS^OA 



Alp-"-"— Aie^AB AR' AM " 
But 

as we have seen in the last problem. And, again, 

= {p Vrr? - r)» + 3 p» (1-05145/ = (p ^/^^? - rf + <?p\ 

Therefore, the said resultant will be expressed by 

3w7 (p ^/^^» -r) 



2nd, three equal aetioijs from thu^ thpeo element jS! wHch are 
he most remote from A, of wbif?h tb^ resulj^nj will fee 

3t(?(pVl-c'-f r) 

3rd, three equal actions from the three elements 2?", of which 
be resultant is 

^ Ii"A'^^^^ ^^^ IC'A'' R'A E'A'' R'A ' 
But 

Oi^ = p» - ii"i* = /^' - 1 -^'^*= ^' " I • I ^"^'* " ''' " I ^'^"• 

"Tow, J?"jB" is tb« diag(»ial of a pejitago«^ irf wbidi tlw fiide is 
► X 1-05145 ; thcsrefpre 

nd 

l-|(l-70113)* = />yr=7*; 

nd so our aesuitoot will t^ 



4th, three equal actions irom the three elements S", pf which 
lie resultant is 

Sw(r + pjl-d*) 



■t 



J{(r + p\/l ^d*}'.+^p''Y ' 



Tierefore, the action of the whole system upon any point of the 
ucleus will be 



"r ^ v-M„v' ^ ^^ ( r-pjl-c* ^ r + pjl-a* 

^ ^ V(p'+r»-2prVT^')' •Jip'+r'+ZprVU^' 



r~pjl-d' r + pjl-d* 

'Jip' + t'-2pr'^r-^f ^(p» + r»_2pr VI -<;•)» 



...(24). 
9—2 
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Let US now find the action of the whole system on any 
element of the envelope. The action of the centre and of the 
other elements of the envelope upon B^ is (Book IV. Prob. IX.) 

The action of the nucleus on jB^ comprises, Ist^ five equal 
actions from the points A, A\ A\ A'\ A^, which are nearest to 
-B,, of which the resultant is 

^^,COSil^,(y^ j^^yj^^- J^^2' j^j^^ • 

But Oh = Jf^ — Ah*, Ah being a straight line drawn firom A to 
the centre of the pentagon AAA*A''A!^\ and, therefore, Ah^offy 
a having here the same value as in the preceding problem. 
Hence our resultant will be 

5y (p — r yi — g*) 



2nd, five equal actions from the elements a, a', cl\ ci'\ a^, which 
are the most remote from B^, of which the resultant wiU be 

3rd, five equal actions from the five elements w; of which 
the resultant is 

5v ^p 5v' B,k 5«' p^Ok 

B^mr * B.m' Bjm B^m* B^m 

But Ok = Vr* — mi?, mk being a straight line drawn from m to the 
centre of the pentagon mmmmm ; and, therefore, mk = br, b having 
here the same value as in the preceding problem. Hence our 
resultant will be 

5t;^ (p - y Vnry) 
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4th, five equal actions from the five elemeuts m; of which the 
resultant will be 

5t>' (p + rVr^ 

Therefore, the action of the whole system on any element of 
the envelope will be 

^P_v+M„w - ,f p + rVl-oV p-r'/T^ 



df~ p' 



p + r'/l-h* p-r'^T^ I 

y(/o* + r»+2/3rVr^y J(p' + r'-2pr'^T:^)'. '" 
The, equations (24) and (25) contain the solution of the problem. 



(25). 



Problem X. 

To find the dynamical formulas of the tetrahedric hinuclear 
^s^em in = A+4R+4A' + 4R', in which the centre O (fig. 23) is 
attractive, the first nucleus is repulsive, the second nucleus attractive, 
and the envelope repulsive. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centrie, v that of gtny 
element of the first nucleus, v" that of any element of the second 
nucleus, w that of the envelope : and let OR = r, OA = r", OIt'= p. 

First, the action of the whole system upon any element R^ of 
the first nucleus comprises, 1st, the action of the centre and of 
the other elements of th^ first nucleus, which, according to Problem 
I. of the preceding Book, is expressed by 

-^(v-Jlf/). 

2nd, the action of the second nucleus on R, which, according 
to Problem L of the present Book, is expressed by 



^t?'^ 



1 

7T5 + 



('■-r") 



(/+»/') 



\/e*---^Ti 
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3rd, ibo action of the envelope, which consiste of the action d 
R^ upon iZ, which is expressed by 



ip-t') 



and of the three actions from the other three elements^ giving a 
resultant 

Hence> if the total action of the envelope on jB is called 8, we 
shall have 






Ho) 



And ih6 action of the whole system on any element of the first 
nucleus will be 



(•'-I'") 



J/ jfy-» .„( 1 . '['-3') ] 



— 117 



('•-5') 



"-'■'■ v/(p'+''-¥)'l 



m 



Secondly, the action of the whole Sfystem on any point A of the 
second nucleus comprises, 1st, the action of the centre and of the 
othet elements of the second nucleus, which is (Book tv. Ph)b. vm.) 

1 

-^(v + M^y 

2nd, the action of the first nucleus on A, which is (Book V. 
Prob. L) 
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+ «' 



(*•' 



r.+ 



7? 



{■'■-l") 



/'S 



+ r"»- 



3 ; 



3rd, the action of the envelope on A, which is (ib.) 

S{r" -Ip) 



•i-w 



i'^^Tprr^l 



Therefore, the action of t>he whole system on any point of the 
second nucleus will he 



ePr" 



= — Sti — +t> 



f( 



(/ + r") 



?^.+ 



e-^) 



7{ 



+ w 



0>+O 



1!si + 



* 



7i 



r" + /'•_; 



('"-!') 



2r9^ 



) 



<>■+'■'-¥)'' 



(27). 



Thirdly, the action of th^ whole system on any elepaent R^ pf 
the envelope comprises^ Ist^ the action of the centre and pf the 
other elements of llie envelope, which is (Book rv. Prob. l) 

- -I (t^ - Jlf.ti?). 

2nd, the action of the first nucleus upon 5/, which may be 
obtained in the same way as the expression of 8, and is expressed 

Sid, the action of tl}6 second nupleuf upon J^/, which is 
(Book V. Prob. I.) 
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-»"-{p-7-:x5+ 



i^-r") 






"-^)"V(/>'+''-^) 



Therefore, the action of the whole system on any element of 
the envelope will be 



(-!-■) 



The equations (26), (27), (28) contain the solution of the 
problem. 

Problem XL 

To find the dynamical formulas of the octahedric birmdear 
system m = A + 6R + 8A' + 6R', in which the centre O (fig. 24) is 
attractive, the first nucleus is octahedric and repulsive, the second 
nucleus hexahedric and attractive, the envelope octahedric ani 
repulsive. 

Solution. Let v be the action of the centre, v' that of any 
element of the first nucleus, t;" that of any element of the second 
nucleus, w that of any element of the envelope : and let OB=^r\ 
OA^r", OR^p. 

First, the action of the whole system upon any element 5 
of the first nucleus comprises, Ist, the action of the centre 
and of the other elements of the first nucleus, which is (Book rv. 
Prob. II.) 

- -Ta (V - Mfy 

r 

2nd, the-action.of the isecond nucleus on R, which is (Book V. 
Prob. III.) 
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-4»" 



3rd, the action of the envelope on -B, which consists of the 
action of R' expressed by 

w 

of the action of the element R^^^ expressed by 

w 



;\2> 



and of the other four actions from the elements iJ^, JB^^, R'\ R"\ 
which give 

Hence the action of the envelope on any element of the first 
nucleus is 

4twr ' - w w 



S = 



.'\s » 



and the action of the whole system on any element of the first 
nucleus wiU be 



^/ M,v'-v ^y ''+'• 



"A "'--Vl 



Secondly, the action of the whole system on any element A 
of the second nucleus comprises, 1st, the action of the centre and 
of the other elements of the second nucleus, which is (Book iv. 
Prob. vin.) 

- -TTa (V + M^v'). 
T 
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2nd, the action of the first nucleus on A, which is (Book V. 
Prob. III.) 

3rd, the action of the envelope on Ay which is of the same 
form, viz. 

Therefore, the action of the whole system upon tatj element of 
the second nucleus will be 



cPr" t;+3f,t>' 



d^ r 



"1 






+ 3«' J— 7====^ + 






Thirdly, the action of the whole system on any element S of 
the envelope comprises, 1st, the action of the centre and of 
the other elements of the envelope on It, which is (Book iv. 
Prob. I.) 

- -a (v - Jf^ir). 

2nd, the action of the first nucleus on It, which is 

' f 1 1 4p [ 
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3rd, the action of the second nucleus on R\ which is 

,^r"J\ p.r"\/\ 



— 4i;" 



'VF^-^^T ^/(''---%) 







Therefore the action of the whole system on any element of the 
envelope will be 

d'p M^w-v A 4ip 1 1 ) 

The equations (29), (30), (31) contain the solution of the pro- 
blem. 

Bemaick. The action of the repulsive envelope on the first 
nucleus tends to diminish its radius r. And, indeed, it may easily 
be provedi that the expression of 8 is always negative, ie. that 
we have 

1 _ 1 4r' 



or 



0>-r')*'(p + rr-V^+Pr' 



4- 

11* 



7T»>7 — 7n» + 



And, in fact, since — > and < 1, by making - = a?, the inequality 



becomes 



114^ 



(l^xY (l+a^r ' V(lT^' 
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whence 

1> 



/l-a?Y 4 (1-0?)* a? 



Now, this inequality always subsists ; for its second member be- 
comes = 1 only when x =0, viz. when the nucleus disappears. 
The same remark could be made with r^ard to the expression of 
8 in the preceding problem. 



Pboblem XIL 

To find the dynamical formvlas of the dodecahedro-rhomiic 6f- 
nucUar system m = R + 6A + 8R' + 6R", in wAicA tAe cen^c O (%. 
25) 18 repulsive, the first nucleus is octahedric a/nd attra/ctiffe, the 
second nvdeus hexahedric and repulsive, the envelope octahedric ani 
repulsive. 

Solution'. We may observe that a rhombic dodecahedron 
arises from a cube, when each of the six £Eu;es of the cube is sur- 
mounted by a square pyramid of the angle 45*. Then the two 
faces of two pyramids, which end on the same edge of the cube, 
will be in one and the same plane, and constitute a rhombus ; and, 
as the edges of the cube are twelve, the polyhedron will be a 
rhombic dodecahedron. Hence the system 

w = 5 + 6^ + 8iJ' + 6ii" 

will be a rhombic dodecahedron only when the length of the 
radius p of the envelope has a peculiar relation with the length of 
the radius r" of the second nucleus, This relation will be found 
to be 



='Vi- 



Now, it is evident, that the equations of this system can be 
deduced from those of the preceding problem, by changing the 
signs before t?, t?', v\ 
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Hence, for the action of the whole system on the first nucleus, 
we shall have 






"' + '•" vl *•'-*•" V3 ] 



dt r'* •-"] I, .. ... . 2/*^' 



The action of the whole system on the second nucleus wiU be 
expressed by 



." I „» 



de~ r 



And the action of the whole system on the envelope will be 
cPp M^w + v , ( 4p 1 1 ] 




(^•-•'*¥)" v/F^^ 



By introducing into these equations the relation p = r" a/ ^, we 
shall have the formulas of the problem. 



BOOK VI. 

ON THE MOLECULES OF BODIES IN OENEBAL. 



A GREAT number of problems might be added to those whidi 
we have hitherto resolved : but, as their solution, after what has 
been said, is only a question of material work, and on the other 
hand the equations, to which such problems lead, cannot be in- 
tegrated on account of their ever-increasing complexity, so we 
think it better to dispense with further inquiries of this kind. Let 
us come to a first application of the doctrine contained in the 
preceding Books, and investigate the conditions, to which the 
molecules of solid, liquid, or expansive bodies are subjected, in- 
asmuch as they are made up of attractive and repulsive elements 
connected by mutual action. 

Proposition I. 

The chemical, (yr specific, atoms of <my ponderable fiubstomce 
cannot consist of single separated elements. 

Demonstration. A chemical 'atom' is the least quantity of 
matter under which the specific nature of a substance can exist 
Thus, the specific 'atom' of water is the least possible quantity of 
water; so that nothing can be taken away without the nature of 
water being destroyed. Hence, the parts of a specific atom are 
not only integrant with regard to the quantity of the mass, but at 
the same time constituent with regard to the specific substance to 
which they belong. Now, we know from chemistry that the 
atomic weights may be represented by proportional numbers in 
the following manner, viz. if the atomic weight of hydrogen he 
chosen as the unit of weight, then the atomic weights of all other 
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jMrimitive bodies wiii be represented by a number of sach units: 
e.g. nitrogen by 14, sulphur by JL6, iron by 28, mercury by 100, 
and so on. And, since the weights are proportional to the 
quantities of matter weighed, it is obvious that the quantity of 
matter existing in one atom of nitrogen, of sulphur, of iron, of 
mercury, etc. is 14, 16, 28, 100,».. times greater respectively than 
the quantity of matter existing in one atom of hydrogen. Hence, 
evidently, none of these atoms can consist of one simple element : 
laid, if any primitive atom were to consist of one simple element, 
it would be only the atom of hydrogen itsd^ which is the lightest, 
and therefore the most simple of all atoms. But, the hypothesis 
that the atom of hydrogen is a simple element cannot be upheld. 
For, this element would be repulsive, since hydrogen is an ex- 
panding fluid; hence, hydrogen would be purely and perfectly 
repulsive in all circumstances, and at all distances; and, therefore, 
it could not possess affinity for any other substance; which con- 
clusion is contradicted by facts. And again (to omit other con- 
siderations) hydrogen obs^res Mariotte's law, ie. a given mass of 
hydrogen exercises pressures, which are invOTsely proportional to 
the voluBQiefi which it occupies. Now, this law would not be tept 
if the atom of hydrogen were a single repulsive element. This is 
easily proved. Let v be the action of a repulsive element at the 
unit of distance, d the actual distance from element to ^element, I 
the edge of a cube full of such a repulsive substance,^ the pressure 
(or the sum of the actions) exercised on the surface P of the cube. 
If 71 is the number of elements filling the length Z, we shall have 
{ = nd, and 

^ s 

When the same mass, or number of elements, are subjected 
to another pressure p\ then let t be the side of the new cube 
occupied by it, and d' the new distance of tlie elements ; we shaU 
have r = nd'j and 

d' 



^ =;5;5.n"; 



\riience 



' 1 i- 
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But the relations l^ndy V ^nd! give 2* : {" :: £f : c2^; therefim 

'..1.1. 

P * P '• 7* • Z** * 

and, conflequently, the hypothesis of atoms being simple elements 
leads us to a law, according to which pressures would be inveisdy 
proportional to the surfaces on which they are exercised And, 
since hydrogen follows another law, as we have already stated, w^ 
must conclude that the specific atoms of hydrogen cannot be 
simple elements. Q. E. D. 

C!oROLLABY I. Therefore all bodies, whether solid or liquid 
or expansive, are made up of specific atoms having composition, L e. 
quantity of mass. The absolute atomic mass is nothing else than 
the number of simple elements of which the specific atom is con- 
stituted. 

CoBOLLABT II. Therefore each atom has also btdk, Le. 
quantity of volume. And, indeed, simple elements cannot act on 
one another unless they are distant; and, therefore, no mechanical 
composition of elements is possible without intervening space. 
The atomic volume is the quantity of space comprised between 
the geometrical surfaces of the atom; these surfaces being de« 
termined by the extreme elements of the atom itsel£ 

Corollary III. Therefore specific atoms are very justly 
called molecules (i. e. parvce m^les), since it is a fact that they imply 
voluma 

Proposition II. 

A primitive molectde is a system of simple elements permanenUy 
connected by mutual actions. 

Demonstration. As no continuous matter exists (Book l 
Prop. VII.), it is evident that every bulk comes from material points 
related to one another through space. Now, since the molecules 
of primitive bodies are most refractory with regard to any change 
of nature, it follows that the material points, of which they are 
compounded, must be bound together by such ties as are sufficient 
to prevent permanently any change of specific composition. The 
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mutual connexion of these elements evidently arises from the 
active powers with which such elements are endowed, and which 
are permanently exerted according to the Newtonian law (Book ii. 
Prop. vil). These exertions, then, as far as primitive molecules 
are concerned, must "be of such an intensity as to be sufficient 
without the aid of exterior causes to keep the system together. 
And, in fact, the molecules of primitive bodies, when acted upon 
by any exterior cause, undergo accidental modifications, but are 
never resolved, and cling invariably to their specific constitution. 
Now, molecules would not have this property if their specific con- 
stitution were dependent on external action; for, evidently, a 
change of external action would then lead to a change of specific 
composition. Hence it is evident that each primitive molecule 
consists of elements whose action is amply sufficient for the per- 
manent constitution of an invariable specific system. Q. E. D. 

Corollary I. Therefore primitive fluids, though tending to 
expand, are not made up of molecules indefinitely expansive. And, 
indeed, if a molecule were indefinitely expansive, it would tend, 
of itself, to its own dissolution, and consequently the fluid com- 
posed of such molecules would not be one of the permanent specific 
substances. 

Corollary II. Therefore the molecules of primitive fluids, 
when they are not altered by pressure, have their natural bulk, 
beyond which they cannot expand. Thus a molecule of oxygen or 
of nitrogen situated at the outer surface of the atmosphere remains 
there under a certain volume, without any further tendency to 
expand. True it is that this result may be partially due to 
terrestrial attraction: but, even without this attraction, those 
molecules would have a limit of dilatation; since permanent sub- 
stances cannot tend of themselves to their own dissolution. 

These two corollaries are true, of course, of primitive molecules 
only; for it is known that molecules arising from chemical com- 
bination may be in need of exterior pressure to keep together 
without resolving, as is the case when two substances have very 
little affinity. 

M. M. 10 
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Pboposition III. 

A primitive molecule cannot coneiet of a centre amd one enwiape 
only, but must have aleo at least one nucleus. 

Demonstration. A system consistiDg of a centre and an 
envelope contains four varieties, viz. 

m = -4 + n-4, w = -B+wiJ, m^B+nA, m^A + nR 

Now, no body can be made up of molecules of any of these vaiietiaeL 
The first, being purely attractive, possesses no resisting powers; 
and, therefore, a body made up of such molecules would be liable 
to indefinite compression without reacting; which is against the 
nature of all known ponderable bodies. The second must be ex- 
cluded, because it represents a system which has no ties, and tends 
essentially to its own dissolution, and, therefore, cannot be found 
in natural substances (preceding Prop.). The third also must be 
excluded. For, if we have (Book iv. Prob. x.) v — Mw > 0, it will 
be impossible to make up a mass of such molecules, without the 
molecules themselves being resolved. And, indeed, the attractive 
envelopes will necessarily mingle with one another (such being the 
consequence of mutual attraction), and change the nature of the 
system. And, moreover, with the condition v — Mw > the variety 
m = R + nA would be indefinitely expansive, a reason sufficient, of 
itself, to exclude such a variety. If we have v — Mw = 0, or t; — Mw < 0, 
then the body made up of such molecules would be unable to resist 
compression; which is not the case with known ponderable sub- 
stances. The fourth variety also must be excluded; because, if 
we have v — Mw > or v — Mw = 0, the system will not react against 
pressure, and, therefore, cannot belong to any known ponderable 
substance: and if we have v — Mw < 0, the system will have an in- 
sufficient constitution, and will tend to its own dissolution; and, 
therefore, cannot be admitted as existing in primitive substances, 
which are all permanent Therefore no primitive substance is 
formed of molecules having only a centre and an envelope. Q. E. D. 
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Proposition IV. 
The envelope of a primitive TnoleouU is always repvlsive. 

Demonstration. The hypothesis of molecules having attrac- 
ive envelopes leads to consequences contrary to fact. And, first, 
. system of elements, if its envelope be attractive, cannot possibly 
^resei-ve its specific constitution, when placed in proximity with 
ther systems of the same nature. For, the attractive elements of 
he neighbouring envelopes will evidently approach one another 
nd constitute a number of permanent vibratory systems totally 
iistinct from the original systems and independent of them. Now, 
,11 primitive bodies consist of molecules which preserve invariably 
heir specific constitution when uniting together in one mass, 
therefore none of the primitive bodies are made up of systems 
laving attractive envelopes. This proof might be developed by a 
ietailed examination of the different systems uninuclear, binu- 
lear, &c., of which we have treated in the preceding Books ; yet 
'. shall omit such a development, because otherwise I should fill 
^hole pages without any very great advantage ; the general argu* 
lent being in its conciseness quite satisfactory. 

Secondly, a system of elements, which represents a molecule of 
,ny primitive substance, must have an intrinsic constitution which 
:uarantees the stability of its specific nature (Book VL Prop, ii.), 
,nd, therefore, must be endowed with powers calculated to resist 
.ny attempt at its dissolution. Hence, it is indispensable that in 
uch a system the attractive powers, under all critical circum- 
tances, should be able to check the repulsive. Now, suppose that a 
Lumber of systems are placed near one another ; if their envelopes 
>e attractive, we shall see, that, whatever may be th6 geometrical 
igure of such systems, they will so arrange themselves with re- 
pect to each other as to form a new additional envelope around 
ny system intercepted by them. This additional envelope will 
onaist of the elements of the envelopes of the neighbouring 
ystems, and will be attractive, since we suppose that the enve- 
3pes are attractive. The result will be that each system will 
cquire a new additional attractivity. And, as each system pos- 

10—2 
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SCSSC3 already, of its own, the attractivity which is amply suffideot 
to h<jld it together under a determinate volume, the additional 
envelope will double, triple, or in general multiply the amount of 
attraction in each system : so that each of them will he exposed 
to contract its bulk, at least under external pressure, without any 
possibility of resistance. And, as this would be true of all the 
systems which are actually in the mass (those only excepted whidi 
he at its surface), it follows that a body formed of such systems 
would l>e utterly incapable of resisting compression. And, there- 
fore, ponderable bodies, which all resist compression, cannot be 
formed of molecules having an attractive envelope. 

Thirdly, the molecules of expansive bodies repel each other, 
although attractivity must be predominant in their constitution 
(Book VI. Prop. II.) ; therefore their mutual repulsion cannot arise 
but from the greater vicinity of the repulsive elementa And 
since the elements of the envelopes are those that come nearer to 
one another, it follows that the envelopes are lepukiva The 
same must be said of the molecules of the Uquid and soUd bodies; 
for, such molecules, if pressed against one another, refuse to ap- 
proach, and react with a great intensity: and, since attractivity 
must be absolutely predominant in their constitution, their reluct- 
ance to approach nearer to one another cannot arise but from tiie 
circumstance that the elements, which ought to approach more 
immediately, are repulsive. Now, such elements are tiiose of which 
the envelopes are constituted. And consequently all the molecules 
of all ponderable bodies have a repulsive envelope. Q.E.D. 



Proposition V. 

The molecules of primitive bodies are not quasuplanetary 

systems. 

Demonstration. A quasi-planetary gfystem (according to those 
who imagined the molecules to be so constituted) consists of a 
number of material points revolving aroimd a material centre, and 
describing orbits, as planets do, though with a much greater 
amount of perturbation. If a. molecule were made up of an attiuc- 
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tive centre and a number of other elements incapable of consti- 
tuting a regular polyhedric envelope, then, certainly, a molecule 
would be like a microscopic planetary system. Thus, if the ele- 
ments of the molecular envelope were five, or seven, or eleven, 
each of them would be acted on with a different intensity on 
different sides, and each would be compelled, in its attempt at 
finding a position of equilibrium which is never to be found, to 
describe a sort of orbit. But it is easy to show that such systems 
cannot be admitted as having any part in the molecular constitu- 
tion of any known substance. 

And, first, the molecules of primitive bodies have a determinate 
nature, which remains always the same and retains the same 
specific properties ; whilst a quasi-planetary system has not a per- 
manent mode of being, but is perpetually changing ; so that it 
must have in turn very different properties. 

Secondly, the molecules of bodies have a determinate mass, 
which remains always the same, the atomic weights being con- 
stant : whilst in a quasi-planetary system, in which the elements 
of the envelope are constantly running about in all directions, 
after the fashion of planets or satellites, no reason can be found 
why new satellites should be prevented from joining the system, 
or some of the actual satellites should be prevented from with- 
drawing and joining another system. Should Venus approach 
sufficiently near the moon, what would prevent the moon from 
abandoning its orbit and becoming a satellite of this planet ? 
Should Jupiter find in its way any number of moons, what would 
prevent them from becoming so many satellites of Jupiter ? On 
the other hand> the molecules of bodies, in spite of all physical 
and chemical operations, cannot be made to change their atomic 
weights; and, therefore, molecules are not quasi-planetary systems. 

Thirdly, the molecules of natural substances have their deter- 
minate figure, as is evident from the constancy of crystalline forms, 
and from other properties, especially chemical (as we shall see 
later on), of the same substances : whilst a quasi-planetaiy system 
has all sorts of figures in succession, and none of them regular. 

Fourthly, the molecules of bodies are in possession of a nucleus 
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boRidcs tho centre and the envelope (Book VX. Prop. lu.) : now, the 
existence of a nucleuB is inconceivable in a quasi-planetary system. 
For, in such a system the elements of the nucleus and of the en- 
velope, while describing their orbits with mutual perturbatioii, 
cannot but mingle with one another in a perpetual confcudan, 
which makes the constitution of the system altogether fortuitoos 
and precarious. Hence, it is evident that the molecules of primi- 
tive bodies cannot be assumed to be planetary systems. Q.E.D. 

Corollary. Therefore quasi-planetary systems are not a 
means of accounting for the combination of different substanceai 
For, the reasons above alleged to prove that such systems do not 
exist in primitive substances, prove as well that they do not eziflt 
in compound substances. 



Proposition VL 

The molecules of primitive substances have, in ffeneral, a ft- 
gtdar shape, i,e, they are regular polyhedrons. 

Demonstration. Regular shape (tetrahedric, for instaneei, 
hexahedric, octahedric, &c.) is one of the conditions without which 
a molecular system cannot have stability. In fact, that which 
prevents a system of elements from having a regular shape, is 
either an inequality of power in the elements surrounding the 
centre and constituting the envelope or nucleus of the molecule, 
or else a number of elements not calculated to meet the geome- 
trical exigency of regular figures. Now, both hypotheses are irre- 
concileable with stability of molecular constitution. Therefore, as 
the molecules of primitive bodies possess a very great stability of 
constitution (Book VL Prop, ii.), we conclude that these molecules 
are regular systems. First, then, if the elements of any nucleus 
or of the envelope possess a different amount of power, the system 
will evidently be in some parts less solidly built than in others; 
and consequently will offer less resistance to resolution in some 
parts than in others, and will be liable to greater alteration in 
some parts than in others. Hence, such a system, if acted on by 
very strong chemical agencies, will be exposed to resolution : which 
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is not the case with primitive substances. Secondly, if the ele- 
ments surrounding the centre are not in sufficient number to form 
a regular polyhedron, then, either we fall into the same incon- 
venience as before, viz. a molecular constitution weaker in one 
part than in others, or we shall have a quasi-planetary system, 
which is inadmissible. 

Moreover, we have sufficient indications of the regularity of 
primitive molecules in the shape of their crystals. Many such 
crystals are regular : and these cannot come from irregular mole- 
cules. Those crystals also, which are called irregular, often pro- 
ceed very evidently from regular forms either immediately or 
mediately. A few primitive crystals, which cannot be traced to 
regular polyhedric forms, seem to constitute an exception; yet 
they may come from regular molecules which, in the act of crys- 
tallization, have suffered an accidental change of foim. Doubtless, 
crystals having an invariable regular polyhedric form, hke those of 
silver, gold, copper, diamond, lead, mercury, &c., cannot be con- 
ceived as resulting from molecules of irregular forms ; for irregu- 
larity cannot be the source of constant regularity : and yet, since 
regular molecules, when meeting to form a crystal, may be acci- 
dentally modified, on one side only, by their mutual action, it is 
quite possible that molecules in the act of crystallization should be 
flattened or elongated, and that irregular crystals should be made 
up of molecules, which in their free state, viz. before crystallizing, 
were regular polyhedrons. 

We shall not insist on this point. That a body, which is con- 
sidered as a primitive substance, should be made up of molecules 
not perfectly regular, is not absolutely impossible : still, such an 
irregularity could not be proved from the irregularity of crystal- 
line forms, and, were it demonstrated, we should then be entitled 
to suspect that that substance is not primitive, and a time may 
come when chemistiy will be able to show its composition. How- 
ever this may be, our proposition does not formally exclude all 
exceptions : and, therefore, even if a/ew substances, as sulphur* or 

• We think that the molecules of sulphur are regular tetrahedrons, though the two 
crystalline forms of this substance are very remote from the tetrahediic. See what we 
say in Book XI. numb. vn. and x. 
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tin, had irregular molecules, which cannot be proved, we are right 
in Haying that the molecules of primitive bodies have in gmerd 
u regular polyhedric form. Q.E.D. 

Corollary I. Therefore, not only the envelope, but the 
nucleus, or the nuclei, of primitive molecules are in general re- 
gular polyhedrons ; for, the regularity of the one d^>ends evidendy 
on the regularity of the others. 

Corollary II. Therefore all the elements of the same mole- 
cular stratum, i.e. of the same nucleus or envelope, possess equal 
power. Were it otherwise, they would be unequallj distant from 
the centre of the system, and from themselves; which would 
destroy regularity of form. 

Corollary III. Therefore we can safely apply to primitive 
molecules in general those considerations, which we have presented 
in the preceding Books, about regular systems of elementa 



Proposition VII. 

The moUculea of primitive bodies at certain distcmces attract 
each other, • 

Demonstration. We assume as a known fact, that, as the 
earth attracts bodies, so also bodies attract one another. And, 
since bodies are made up either of primitive molecules, or of 
molecules resulting from their combination, it follows, that, though 
repulsive action may prevail, in particular c&ses, between mole- 
cules on account of the greater proximity of their repulsive ele- 
ments, yet attractivity is absolutely greater than repulsivity in 
each molecular system. Consequently, every molecule, at least for 
great distances in comparison with which the molecular radii may 
be considered as infinitesimal quantities, and for which its total 
action is equal to the algebraical sum of the actions of all its 
elements, is attractive. q.kDl 
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Proposition VIIL 

The molecules of primitive bodies are systems naturally endowed 
tuith a palpitatory motion of contraction and dilatation. 

Demonstration. We have already shown that all molecules 
must have one nucleus, or many, and a repulsive envelope. Now, 
in the case of uninuclear molecules, the only system which can 
represent them is that whose material formula is 

m-B-\-nA + n'B'; 

for, the other varieties, m = JB + wiJ' + n'iJ", m = A + nA' + n^R 
and m = -4 + nR + nR\ are not to be found in bodies, either on 
account of their incapability of reacting against pressure, or of 
their repulsivity at any distance however great. Now, that a 
molecule may keep permanently its own nature, it must retain its 
envelope firmly connected with the other constituent parts of the 
system. This connexion is obtained, of course, through the attrac- 
tion exercised by the nucleus. Nor is it suflScient that this attrac- 
tion should equilibrate the repulsive efforts of the centre and of thQ 
envelope upon the nucleus ; for, if it were so, then the molecule 
would be repulsive at all great distances, as is evident from the 
expressions of the conditions of equilibrium which we have found 
(Book V. Prob. L n. &c.), and from the numerical examples there 
given. Hence, we must admit that the attractive power of the 
nucleus is greater than that which would be necessary for the 
equilibrium of the nucleus : in other words, we must have 

nv >v-{- nWj 

according to our usual notation. And, consequently, the elements 
of the nucleus, on account of their prevailing attractivity, will ap- 
proach the centre, and make regular vibrations through it, after 
the manner explained in Book IV. Prob. x. Meanwhile the en- 
velope, being acted upon with successively different intensities by 
the nucleus, will itself contract and dilate, more or less, according 
to the conditions of the case, each element moving to and fro in 
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the direction of the radius, though it will never reach the centie 
nor vibrate through it, on account of mutual repuLsivity. 

In the case of binuclear molecules, the three varieties 

m = i2 + fiB' + n'^ + n"Jr', 
m = A+nB+n'A'+n"R, 

cannot be admitted as existing in natural bodie& The first and 

second cannot be admitted, because either they would be lepulave 

at any great distance, or, if they were attractive, the second 

nucleus would take the place of the first, and change the system. 

The third also cannot be admitted, because either it is repulsive at 

any great distance, or else the attiactivity of its centre must be so 

great that the system would not be capable c^ reacting against 

compression. The only varieties that deserve consideration are 

the following, 

m = B + nA + n'A' + n"R', 

m^A + fiA' + n'B +n"R, 

m=^E + nA+nE + n"B:\ 

and they are all endowed with palpitatoiy motion. And, indeed, 

they are admissible only when they give rise respectively to the 

inequalities 

nv' + nV >v + n"u>, 

nv' >v + nv* + 'ri'w^ 

Now, by comparing these conditions with the dynamical formulas 
of their respective systems, we shall see that equilibrium is im- 
possible with them, on account of the prevalence of attractivity. 
Hence, the system will be vibratory : and the envelopes them- 
selves will have a motion of contraction and dilatation, as in the 
preceding case. 

Hence it is clear, that the same motion of contraction and 
dilatation will be a property of all other molecules which are trinu- 
clear, quadrinudear, or, in general, polynuclear systems ; for, in all 
such molecules equilibrium is impossible when their attractivity 
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absolutely prevails on their repulsivity, as is the case in natural 
bodies. We conclude, then^ that all molecules, by reason of their 
own constitution*, are endowed with a movement of contraction 
and dilatation. Q.E.D. 

Proposition IX. 

Molecules of the same constitution and figv/re at certain die- 
tances repel each other. 

Demonstration. When a mass is formed of molecules having 
the same constitution and figure, these molecules have their en- 
velopes directly opposite to each other ; hence, when the distance 
of the repulsive elements which constitute the envelopes becomes 
much smaller than the distance of the attractive elements which 
constitute the nucleus immediately following, the repulsive actions 
become much more intense than the attractive : which is a corol- 
lary of the Newtonian law of actions. This proposition is evident 
also firom the fact that liquid, solid, and fluid bodies resist com- 
pression; for, to resist mutual approach is evidently due to an 
exertion of power of a repulsive nature. 

Proposition X. 

Molecules of the same constitution and figure can approach 
each other to a certain distance, only, where they remain in equi- 
lihriwm, of position. 

Demonstration. I call equilibrium of position the perman- 
ence of two molecules at the same distance, such distance being 
measured from the centre of the one to the centre of the other. 
This sort of equilibrium is only relative, and may coexist with the 
palpitation of the molecules, i. e. with the vibrations of the nuclei 

* I say "by reason of their constitution*', viz. considering each molecule of itself; 
for, when a number of molecules are united in one mass, the action of surrounding 
molecules may perhaps cause a suspension of such a palpitatory motion ; since the 
elements of the surrounding molecules form around the intercepted molecules a repul- 
rive additional envelope, the action of which may be sufficient to establish equilibrium 
in the intercepted molecules. 
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through their centre, and the consequent oscillations of the en- 
velopes. Now, to prove our proposition, it suffices to remark that 
molecules of the same constitution and figure at less distances 
repel each other (Book vi. Prop. IX.), and at greater distances 
attract each other (ib. Prop. vil). The consequence is, that at 
some intermediate distance, where the action from attractive be- 
comes repulsive, the expression of the action must change its 
sign, and, therefore, becomes ^ 0. At such distance, then, which 
may be called tiie distance of reUxtive equilibriwn^ attraction and 
repulsion totally . neutralize each other: and this is the only 
distance at which any two molecules of the same constitution and 
figure can and will remain in equilibrium of position. Q.E.D. 



BOOK VII. 

ON THE GENERAL PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 

From molecules constituted as we have explained the primitive 
bodies arise, whose propferties we discover by means of experiment 
and observation. Bodies, accordingly, must have different pro- 
perties, inasmuch as the molecules of which they are composed 
possess a different constitution; and from the special properties 
which are found to be inherent in different bodies, a special con- 
stitution of the molecules thereof may be inferred. But there are 
properties which are common to all ponderable bodies, on which 
something is to be said before we come to other special consider- 
ations. They result from the constitution and mutual relation of 
molecules considered in a general point of view, and they are 
styled " the general properties of ponderable bodies/' Such ge- 
neral properties may be arranged in the following order : 

1st Quantity of mass and of volume. 

2nd. DivisibiUty. 

3rd. Porosity. 

4th. Compressibility. 

5th. Reactivity. 

6th. Impenetrability. 

7th. Capability of displaying the so called /orcc of inertia, 

8th. Vibrativity. 

We do not rank among the general properties of bodies 
activity y passivity and inertia, because they are the properties of 
matter rather than of bodies; as they do not belong to bodies on 
account of their composition or bodily constitution, but only inas- 
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much as the elements themselves of which the molecules are made 
up are essentially active, passive and inert> as we have seen in 
Book f. 

Property L 

The quantity of rtiaas means^ as all know, the quantity of 
matter which exists in a body. It is evident that the ohsdviA 
(quantity of matter contained in a body must be expressed by the 
absolute number of elements contained in the same body. li^ 
then, we were to discover that the number of elements constitut- 
ing one molecule of a homogeneous body is m, and that the body 
contains k such molecules, we might know the absolute mass M of 
the same body by the equation 

But, as we cannot, in the present state of science, determine 
exactly the factors of the absolute mass, so we prefer to measure 
the quantity of mass by comparing it to a certain other quantity, 
which we arbitrarily assume as the unit of mass. 

The volwme is the space comprised between the material points 
that form the extreme boundary of the body. As space is the 
region of continuous motion, so we conceive space as continuous : 
and, since in a continuous quantity no natural unit of measure* is 
to be found, we cannot measure space, unless we adopt an arbi- 
trary unit of extension. Hence quantity of volume is measured 
only by another quantity of volume, which we consider as the 
unit of volume : in the same way as we do with r^ard to the 
quantity of mass. There is, however, a difference between the 
two ; for, the quantity of mass, though it is measured, for our con- 
venience, by an arbitrary unit, is made up of simple elements, 
each of which is a natural unit of measure ; whilst the quantity of 
volume contains no such natural units, as we have remarked. 

The masses of two or more bodies are exactly proportional to 
their weights. This principle (which we have proved in Book L 
Prop, vl) gives us the means of determining the quantity of 
mass. 
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The ratio of the mass to the volume is called the density. If 
M, V, 8 are the mass, the volume, and the density of a given 
body, we shall have 

. M 
8 = 75 

and the unit of density will be the density of the body which in 
the unit of volume contains that quantity of mass which is taken 
as the unit of mass. From these common notions it is clear that 
each body must have mass and volume, and, therefore, density 
also. 

Property II. 

Divisibility is the capability of division or separation of parts. 
The absolute divisibility of bodies is exactly as great as the quan- 
tity of matter contained in the bodies. The relative divisibility is 
as great as the amount of power which is applicable to execute 
the division. These propositions are self-evident. It is equally 
evident, that the old question regarding the intrinsic possibility of 
dividing matter by an endless division, does not deserve, on our 
part, the least attention ; since we know, that bodies are composed 
of a finite number of molecules, and these of a finite number of 
elements ; and, these elements being attained, no division can 
proceed further. With regard to the infinite divisibility of the 
quantity of volume, physicists have nothing to say, as this is a 
question of geometry or rather of metaphysics, not of physics. We 
may only observe, that volume and space, like time, being con- 
tinuous, must be capable of endless division : but, on the other 
hand, such division is only virtual, inasmuch as it does not 
separate one part of space or of time from another, but merely 
marks out the distinction of the one from the other. The reason 
of this is, because space and time have only virtual parts ; whilst 
the quantity of matter which has material parts materially and 
formally distinct, though actually connected by mutual actions, is 
strictly and properly divisible, inasmuch as the dynamical con- 
nexion of those material parts can be destroyed by an external 
action forcing these parts asunder. 
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Propertt IIL 

Porosity may be defined the capability of oontaining a greater 
(|iiaiitity of matter without an increase of volume^ Porosity is 
either alisohite or relative. The absolute porosity of a body is the 
whuh.' Hpace within the body unoccupied by matter. Our oonc^ 
tiun of absolute porosity will be true, if we consider the molecuks 
of a biniy and each element of them as isolated in yacuo. The 
absolute pores of a body will then be those portions of spaoe^ 
which are actually determined by the relative position of a num- 
ber of elements being in immediate vicinity : and the sum of ihe 
absohite pores will be equal to the volume itself of the body. 
This laift inference is evident ; for, simple elements^ though occupy- 
ing space, cannot fill space, as they have no bulk ; and, therefore, 
the whole volume of the body is only virtuaUy divided into smaller 
volumes, without any part of it being filled with matter. Those, 
who are wont to confound a space occupied with a space ^ed with 
matter, do not reflect that nothing but continuous matter could 
possibly fill any part of space ; whilst no continuous matter is re- 
quired to occupy space ; since occupation does not involve exten- 
sion, and material uneztended points are calculated to occupy 
space, as they mark out a point in space, which is their centre of 
action. 

The relative porosity of a body is a space between its molecules 
more or less accessible to the molecules of another body^ e.g. air, 
oil, water, &c. The body whose molecidar constitution and 
arrangement permits the firee access and permeation of such 
molecules, is porotis with regard to the same ; and, consequently, 
relative porosity means relative permeability. Belative porosity 
sometimes is quite sensible, as in the case of wood, sponge, &c.; 
but in many instances it is not sensible, as in steel, marble, &c. 

That porosity is a general property of all bodies is an inmie- 
diate corollary of their being composed of molecules, and the 
molecules of elements. So we have nothing more to say about 
this property. 
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Property IV. 

Compressibility is the capability of undergoing a diminution of 
volume. From what we have said on the constitution of molecules 
it is clear that bodies must be absolutely compressible ; for the 
distance between molecules, absolutely speaking, can be dimi- 
nished, although we do not always possess a power suflScient to 
overcome the resistance we encounter, so as to produce a sensible 
diminution of bulk. Compressibility does not imply that the re- 
duction of the bulk is durable; and, therefore, compressibility 
does not exclude the power of reacting, under compression, so as 
to restore the primitive bulk. 



Property V. 

Reactivity in general is the power of resisting an external 
action that tends to modify the state of the body: but very often 
we call reactivity more especially the power of struggling against 
compression. From what has been said above on the constitution 
of molecules it is evident that reactivity is a general property of 
all ponderable bodies ; for, as the molecules must naturally main- 
tain in each body their position of equilibrium (Book VI. Prop, x.), 
and cannot approach nearer to one another without their action 
becoming repulsive, the consequence is, that pressure, by diminish- 
ing the distance, puts those molecules in such a condition as is 
required for mutual repulsion. Such a repulsion, as opposite to 
the action by which it is occasioned, is called reaciion, and the 
readiness of the body to react is called reactivity. 

A body will react as long as its molecules remain at a distance 
less than that of relative equilibrium. There is only one case in 
which an exception to this general law is to be found ; and this 
is when pressure alters the molecular constitution of the body so 
as to change its specific nature. In such a case the body is con- 
strained to change its chemical constitution, or at least its physi- 
cal state, as when vapours are condensed into liquids, or when 
two gases in consequence of compression combine with each other 

M.M. 11 
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ami tliininish in bulk. If, then, we except this one case (in wWA, 
however, nit»leciilar reaction has a chemical or quasi-chemkil 
vffwi ill promoting the constitution of molecules of a new kind, 
wliich re(iiiire a n<.*w distance of relative equilibrium) the reaction 
is always, not only proportional, but perfectly equal to the action 
by which the body is compressed. This proposition may be proved 
thus. 

Let us suppose, that a molecule whose centre is (fig. 26] 
is projecte<l with a certain velocity against another molecule 
whose centre is (7. At the instant for which the distance of the 
two molecules becomes less than that of the equilibrium of posi' 
tioii, the repulsive powers of the molecule (/ impinged upon 
tend to retard the advance of the impinging molecule 0, whilst 
the repulsive powers of the impinging molecule O tend to repel 
the molecule 0' impinged on. These two opposite efforts are felt 
more intensely by the elements a and by the elements a', which 
are nearer, than by the elements b or b\ which are further apart 
And, therefore, since at the beginning of the impact the elements 
a are more retarded than the elements b, and the elements a 
receive a greater velocity than the elements b\ the elements a 
and b will become nearer, and so also the elements a' and V : 
in other words, there will be mutual compression. Now the 
molecules, when so compressed, are in an abnormal state, and 
tend, by reason of their own constitution, to reassume their na* 
tural shape by expansion : and, as they cannot expand on the 
side at which they are actually pressing one another, they will 
strive to dilate by extending in the opposite directions. Accord- 
ingly, the effect of mutual repulsion mil be, that the molecule 
(y impinged on, while striving to free itself from unnatural com- 
pression, acquires, by interior working, a certain velocity in the 
direction O'lt : and the impinging molecule 0, while striving like- 
wise to free itself from compression, acquires, by interior working, 
a certain velocity in the direction OF contrary to the direction 
of the impulse. 

Now, the maximum of compression of these two molecules 
being an effect of the mutual repulsion of the elements a and a , 
as we have stated, such a maximum must be absolutely equal 
on both sides ; for, were it greater on one side, its excess would 
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induce a further compression, i. e. we should have a greater com- 
pression than the maximum of compression ; which is impossible. 
Consequently, the maximum of compression being equal on both 
sides, the efforts towards restoring their own shape must be equal 
in both molecules ; and, therefore, the molecule O must acquire 
(by its interior work of reaction) the same quantity of motion in 
the direction O'JB, as the molecule acquires (by its interior 
work) in the direction OP, This fact, which is true in the case 
not only of two molecules, but of any two bodies whatever, as 
we shall see hereafter, is commonly expressed by saying that 
ojciiUm and reaction are always equals or that the quantity of mo- 
tion acquired by the mass impinged upon is equal to that lost by 
the impinging body* 

In the example which we have given, the two molecules are 
not necessarily of the same nature. K they were so, then it is 
obvious, that their compressions as produced by the exertion of 
equal powers on equally constituted systems, would be in every 
point of view, Le. both materially and formally, equal But, 
when two molecules are of a different nature, then what we have 
said of the equality of compression must be understood to mean 
only that the amount of compression is the same, though its ma- 
terial effect may be different, according to the different consti- 
tution of the compressed systems. That the amount of compres- 
sion must be the same, we have already proved : that its material 
effect may be different, is evident from the difference of constitu- 
tion, which implies a different disposition to yield or to resist. 
So that, as in the impact of bodies the quantities of motion lost 
and acquired are equal, though the velocities lost and acquired 
be not equal, so the amount of formal compression is equal in 
two molecules, even though their material compression, or change 
of bulk, is unequal, on account of their having a different mass, 
or, in general, a different nature. 

The words auction and reaction cannot be used in the case of 
mutual actions, through which the structme of bodies is not 
shaken, and of which the one is not provoked by the other. 
Thus, the action of the sun upon the earth, and the action of the 
earth upon the sun, are not action and reaction; for, the earth 
acts upon the sun not because the sun provokes its axjtion, but 

11—2 
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because the earth possesses active powers of its own : and, in the 
same manner, the sun acts on the earthy not because the earth 
provokes such action, but because the sun itself is endowed with 
activity, and is determined to act Therefore^ the sun and the 
earth do not act and react on each other, but simply act. The 
idea of reaction implies in the reacting body an exertion of power 
which has been awakened by violence, viz^ bj another exertion 
causing a disturbance in the body, and putting it in an unnatural 
state from which it strives to recover. Now, this occurs only 
when traction or pressure or any other analogous exertion d 
power constrains the molecules of a body to alter their natural 
size or their distances of relative equilibrium: this is the state 
of things by which reaction is called into existence, and kept up 
until by it the molecules reduce themselves again to their normal 
size and distance. 

Those physicists who, in speaking of the mutual action of the 
earth on a stone, and of the stone on the earth, use the words 
action and reaction, confound the absolute principle of the equalU}/ 
of action and reaction in the impact of bodies with another prin- 
ciple which is less absolute, viz. that the quantity of action of a 
body A on another body B is equal to the quamtity of action of 
tfte body B on the body A. These two principles, we say, must not 
be confounded. In the second, in fetct, the question is one not 
of action and reaction, but of mutual action only : and, moreover, 
whilst the first principle is absolute and general, the second is 
true only with a restriction, viz. when the bodies A and JB sue of 
the same nature*. Many a physicist has overlooked the neoes* 



* This restriction is indispensable. Let M and if be two Tnnaooo of the Bune 
nature : each molecule a of the mass M will act on each molecule a' of the mass M' 
with an intensity equal to that with which each molecule a' acts on each molecule a. 
For it is clear, that in masses of the same nature the molecules have the same 
powers : and, since any two molecules act on one another from a common distance, 
the exertion of those powers will also be equal on both sides. Now, this conclusioii 
would not be true, if the molecules a and a' were of a different nature, if e.^. they 
were constituted of a different proportion of attractive and repulsive elements. 

When the two masses are of the same nature, we may conclude that the mdeoale 
a of the mass M acts on all the molecules of the mass M' by actions equal to tiMse 
of all these molecules on a itself : so also any other molecule 5 of the mass M acts en 
all the molecules of the mass M' m b itself is acted upon by them : ahd so on. Hence, 
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sity of this restriction, from assuming (of course, without proof) 
that the particles of matter, at least at non-molecular distances, 
were all equally attractive. This, I repeat, they assumed ; for, 
there is no fact in nature and no argument in scientific reason- 
ing, that can prove such an assertion. The only apparent proof 
which can be brought in, would be based on the hypothesis that 
all matter is homogeneous : and this hypothesis is not only gra-* 
tuitous, but ruinous and false, as is evident from the above given 
proofs of the existence of attractive and repulsive elements. 
And, indeed, if molecules are made up of attractive and repul- 
sive elements, and different substances contain a different pro- 
portion of them, as is evident from their having so widely different 
physical and chemical properties; it is impossible not to see that 
bodies of different natures are made up of molecules which are 
not homogeneous, and that their actions are not necessarily equal 
And consequently we cannot admit the principle of equality of 
mutual actions with regard to substances of a different species, 
whilst, on the other hand, we must admit the equality of action 
and reaction for all ponderable substances, however heteroge- 
neous. 

Let us add here a few remarks on another principle which 
has a certain connexion with the same subject, and which has 
been admitted without a su£Scient limitation : viz. that ihe hear 
verdy bodies aUract one another proportionally to their masses. To 
show the ambiguous bearing of this principle, let A, B, and C 
be three heavenly bodies. Then the principle may mean, first, 
that the attraction of A upon B and G is proportional to the 
masses of the bodies B and G, which are acted on. It might mean 
also, that the attractions of A and of B upon G are proportional 
to the masses of the bodies A and B, which act Now the prin- 
ciple is absolutely true in the first sense only : it cannot be true 
in the second, unless we make the restriction that the bodies A 



by making the sum of all the actions of all the molecules contained in My we shall be 
satisfied that the total action of M upon M* is equal to the total action of M' upon M. 
Therefore, for masses of the same nature, the quantities of mutual action are equal : 
but with regard to masses of a different nature, the conclusion cannot be true, be- 
cause molecules of a differeni kind may possess different powers. 
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ami B arc of the same specific constitution, and diffibr only in 
quantity of mass. Let us illustrate this by an exampla The 
mass of the earth attracts an element of matter, whidi is 
placed at its surface^ with an action of the intensity g. It then, 
two IknHcs have the masses M and M' respectiyely, the action of 
the oarth upon them will be respectively Mg and M'gi and ve 
shall express this fact by saying that the weights are proportional 
to the masses weighed. So far the principle is self-evident; for 
weight is nothing but the sum of the earth's actions received in 
the body, and by which the body is pressed against the obstacle 
that prevents it from falling : and it is obvious that the number 
of such actions is equal to the number of the elements that aie 
acted on. But, what if the mass of the earth were to become 
greiit^*r? would g also become greater? It is evident, that the 
mass of the earth might be augmented by addition of repulsive 
as well as of attractive elements. In the second case g would 
Ix^comc greater, of course; but, in the first, it would become 
smaller. Again, the mass of the earth could be diminished by 
a subtraction of repulsive elements : and in this case the diminu- 
tion of the mass would entail an increase of intensity in terres- 
trial attraction. In other words, gravity is the resnlt of actions 
of different signs ; and, therefore, it is not represented by ihe 
arithmetical, but by the algebraical, sum of the actions proceed- 
ing from each element of matter contained in the earth : whilst^ 
on the contrary, the mass of the earth is always represented by 
an arithmetical, not by an algebraical, sum of its elementa We 
conclude, therefore, that the weights are proportional to the masses 
of the bodies which are weighed, but they are not necessarily 
proportional to the masses by which the bodies weighed are at- 
tracted. And thus, if it were possible to transfer a body from 
the earth to the moon, its weight would not necessarily change 
in the ratio of the earth's mass to the mass of the moon, un- 
less we make the hypothesis that the moon and the earth con- 
tain the same proportion of attractive and repulsive elements 
having the same quantity of power respectively : but this hypo- 
thesis would have no foundation at all. Planets, likewise, are 
attracted by the sun proportionally to their own absolute masses; 
and yet they do not necessarily attract the sun with attractions 
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proportional to their own masses, but proportional to the excess 
•of their attractivity on their repulsivity. And, indeed, to allow 
-themselves to be attracted is the property of material elements 
on account of their matter or passivity, which is of the same kind 
in each and all of them ; and therefore, each and all are, or can 
be attracted. On the contrary, to attract is a property of ele- 
ments by reason of their form or activity, which is not of the 
same kind in all the elements, since some are attractive, and 
others repulsive. Therefore, if a planet contains a number m of 
attractive and a number m' of repulsive elements, each of equal 
intensity, it will indeed be attracted proportionally to the whole 
mass w + 7w', but will attract only by an action proportional to 
the difference m — m. 

Property VI. 

Impenetrability is the result of molecular reactivity, and con- 
sists in this, that one molecule does not allow another molecule 
to occupy the place actually occupied by itself. Impenetrability, 
as well as reactivity, arises evidently from the constitution of mole- 
cular systems. Hence, it is without reason that Boscovich, as we 
have already observed (Book il. Prop, v.), from the impenetrability 
of bodies inferred the impenetrability of each simple element of 
matter. And, indeed, if molecules possess a reactive constitution, 
on account of which the one is relatively impermeable to the other, 
bodies will be impenetrable, whatever we may say of simple ele- 
ments in general 

Molecules, in order to be impenetrable, must have the power of 
retaining a certain bulk, whatever the pressure to which they are 
subjected. I say a certain bulk; because the very same body 
which is impenetrable is also compressible; and, therefore, the 
volume of the molecules is not absolutely invariable. 

Impenetrability is not essentially interfered with by chemical 
affinity, although the combination of two substances, that have 
mutual affinity, gives rise to a compound, whose volume is less 
than that of its components. In fact, the impenetrability of bodies 
is not an absolute, but a relative property, physical, not chemical ; 
and, therefore, bodies are impenetrable as viewed in their own 
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pi^nnanont constitution, whatever may be their relative penne- 
ubility when they are actually undergoing a change of constitatioiL 
Still, the molecules of different substances, when actually emr 
bining, do not strictly compenetrate one another, though the (me 
unites with the other so as to form a new and unique molecdtf 
system. And, after all, even though a true penetration were on- 
avoidable, we might turn the difficulty by answering, that im- 
penetrability, being a physical property, regards oidy a set of 
molecules tdther of the same nature or such as have not, or are 
not actually exercising, molecular affinity ; and, therefore, no case 
of chemical combination can be all^;ed against the impenetra- 
bility of bodies. 

Property Vll. 

The capability of displaying the so-called force of inertia is, 
like impenetrability, nothing more than a particular case of le- 
activity. A body by reason of its reactivity resists the passage 
of another body : and by reason of the same reactivity a body 
checks or diminishes the motion of another body that impinges 
upon it : and it is when it produces such a diminution of motion 
that it is said to display its force of inertia. Hence, the vis i^ 
ertice is nothing else than the intensity (Book IL Prop. II. SchoL) 
of a reaction displayed by a body when its structure is altered 
by exterior violence : so that, whenever a body is free from ex- 
terior violence, viz. whenever its molecules remain at the dis- 
tance of relative equilibrium, any display of vis ineriAcB is 
impossible. 

The via inertice might be defined as the quantity of effort by 
which a body, when enduring violence from without, strives to 
restore its molecules to their natural size and to their position of 
relative equilibrium. From what we have already observed, it is 
evident that this effort proceeds firom the powers residing in the 
molecules. If the exterior action, to which they are subjected, 
tends to produce compression, the resistance of the body will con- 
sist of an exertion of repulsive powers : if the exterior action tends 
to dilate the body, the resistance of the body will consist of ex- 
ertion of attractive powers (Book VI. Prop. VIL and |X.). 
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Now let it be observed, that a body A, whether pushing or 
drawing another body J5, acts always with a much greater in- 
tensity on those molecules of the body B which are closer to it, 
than on those others which are more distant. The consequence 
is, that the body B will be incapable of yielding its place to 
the pushing body, or of following the direction of the drawing 
body, till the molecules of B by mutual compression in the first 
case, and by mutual traction in the second, have all acquired a 
^suitable velocity. Accordingly, so long as by such interior actions 
and reactions the molecules of B have not acquired a common 
Velocity, the body A cannot freely pursue its course, but suffers 
either compression or traction according as it is itself acting by 
compression or traction: and in both cases the same body A, 
through the internal reaction of its own molecules, acquires a 
quantity of motion which is contrary to its original tendency. 
Such is the fact, to account for which the vis inertice has been 
liad recourse to. The reason, then, why reaction received the 
name of vis inertice is, because the resistance of the body acted 
on is developed in that lapse of time, during which the inert body, 
inasmuch as inert, i.e. incapable of leaving its place without its 
mass having acquired a common velocity, stands still in need of 
acquiring it, and therefore delays to quit its place. This is the 
only reason why the body B, if acted on by compression, will, for 
a time, cause a similar compression in the impinging body, and, 
if acted on by traction, will, for a time, cause a similar traction 
or tension in the body by which it is drawn : so that the com- 
pression in the first case, and the traction in the second, is com- 
mon both to the acting body and to the body acted upon. 

Hence we see, that inertia is not the cause, but only the con- 
dition sine qua non, of the resistance : that it is not anything like 
an active power, or an exertion of power, but only an incapability 
of moving, on the part of the resisting body, without having ac- 
quired a suitable velocity. And consequently, the vis inertice also, 
far jBx)m being a new causality, is only another name for quantity 
ofreaciMmf drawn from the consideration of the mode of being and 
the dynamical state of the inert body. 

In th^ impact of two bodies A and JB, it is evident that 
both are compressed ; hence the. so-called ms inertice is awakened 
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in both, and equally too, according to what we have already 
established about the equality of action and reaction amongst 
molecules (Book VI I. Property v.). But this last consequence, in 
tilt! case of two bodies, especially if they are of a different nature, 
deserves a further explanation, which will be here in its proper 
place. The compression of the bodies impinging and impinged 
upon is common* and cannot be greater in A than in ^ or vice 
versdf as the one is the condition of the existence of the oth», 
wliatever the nature of the bodies A and B. And as such com- 
pressions have opposite tendencies, they must give rise to oppo- 
site results. Now, when A b^ns to press B, we have mutual 
o/ctioriy as is evident : but, when compression has reached its maxi- 
mum (and there cannot be a maximum, unless the two bodies 
are under an equal degree of intensive compression, as we have 
already intimated), then reoustion be^ns: by which both A and 
B free themselves from their unnatural compression. This reactioa 
does not take place from A to B, nor firom B to A^ but ii 
separately exercised by the molecules of A among themselves, aad 
by the molecules of B among themselves. Wherefore the action 
which produces compression is indeed mutual, but the reaction, 
though it takes place both in A and in B, is not mutual, as it 
is not exercised from A to B^ nor from B to A. Now let it be 
remarked, that the reaction, by which the body B frees itself 
from compression, must undo what has been done by the action 
of the body Ay by which the compression was brought about: 
and, in the same manner, the reaction, by which the body A frees 
itself from compression, must undo what has been done by the 
action of the body B which has been the cause of such a com- 
pression. If, then, the actions of A and of B have been equal, 
the reactions also will be equal But these actions are always 
equal ; since they are measured by the maximum of compression. 
Therefore the reactions are also equal; and, consequently, the 
quantity of motion acquired by the body A in freeing itself from 



* What we say here on compression may easily be implied to traction. When a 
bo<ly is drawn with a rope, compression is rephiced by tension : and tension, like com- 
pression, will be common and require equal efforts on both sideB; and consequently^ 
here also^ action and reaction will be eqnaL 
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compression equals that acquired by the body B in the same 
circumstance. 

We have said that the so-called vis inertice is brought into 
existence when the equilibrium among the molecules of a body 
ceases to exist. Accordingly, no vis inertice is called into existence 
when an agent acts with equal intensity on each molecule of a 
body; for in this case their equilibrium will not be disturbed, 
and the whole of the body will simultaneously receive a common 
velocity and move in the direction of it without undergoing change 
of form. Thus, when the earth acts on a body which is free to 
fall, the via inertice has no part to play, and the body cannot 
react, since its interior equilibrium is not disturbed. Thus also 
no sensible reaction is called forth by the action of the sun upon 
the earth, because the action of the sun on each part of the 
earth is sensibly of one and the same intensity. On the contrary, 
the action of the moon on the earth is calculated to give rise 
to a reaction on the part of the earth, because the action of the 
moon on the less distant parts of the earth is approximately to 
its action on the most distant parts, as 16 : 15 ; and this difference 
is sensible. Hence the moon tends to cause a swelling in that 
part of the earth to which it is nearest; and the effect of its 
action, though inappreciable with regard to those parts which are 
solid, is most sensible in the ebb and flow of the tides. 



Pboperty VIIL 

Vihrativity is the capability of vibratory motion. We have 
already proved, that the molecules of primitive bodies have, by 
reason of their constitution, a movement of contraction and dilata- 
tion : but vihrativity, as a general property of bodies, implies the 
capability of making vibrations determined by an extrinsic agent 
Vihrativity may be different in different bodies. Peculiar kinds of 
vihrativity correspond to peculiar classes of phenomena brought 
about by vibrations, as in heat, light, sound, and other modes of 
motion of periodic recurrence, to which an innumerable multi- 
tude of natural phenomena are to be traced, and for which dif- 
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furcnt bodies have a different diBpoflition depending on their 
inoleculur constitution. Hence, when we see that two bodies an 
diflbrcntly affected by Kght, heat, &c, we are entitled to infer that 
those bodies differ in their molecular constitution. These general 
remarks may here suffice : for further details see Book IX. on the 
special properties of bodies. 



BOOK VIII. 

ON LUMINIFEROUS uETHER*. 

To give a correct notion of some of the special properties of 
Kxlies it is indispensable to know the nature of the agency on 
^hich the luminous and calorific phenomena depend. This obliges 
s to say a few words on luminiferous aether, before we proceed 
irther. And since there are scientific men who deny the exist- 
nce of a special substance deserving the name of luminiferous 
jther, it is necessary for us to show its reality, before we determine 
he nature and properties of the fluid itself. 

I. iETHEB> A SPECIAL SUBSTANCE. 

The question is not precisely whether we must admit a medium 
or the transmission of light, but whether this medium is a special 
ubstance distinct from all substances coming under the name 
>f ponderable matter. Mr Grove, in his valuable book on the 
orrelation of physical forces, shows a great tendency to replace 
uminiferous aether by common matter, or gross matter, as it is 
►ften called. "The difference," says he, "between the view which 
'. am advocating and that of the setherial theory as generally 
enunciated is, that the matter which in the interplanetary spaces 
lerves as the means of transmitting by its imdulations light and 
leat, I should regard as possessing the qualities of ordinary or, 
is it has sometimes been called, gtoss matter, and particularly 
mght; though from its extreme rarefaction it would manifest 
ihese properties in an infinitely small degree; whilst, on the 
luiface of the earth, that matter attains a density cognisable by 
yur means of experiment, and the matter is itself, in great part, 
the conveyer of the undulations in which these agents consist" 
[page 149). As for the aetherial theory, he thinks it to be a 

* I write cBther, to make a distinction between the medium of transmission of 
ight, and those sabstanoes which are called ethen in chemistry, as nitric ether, 
ralphnric ether, fto. 
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gratuitous assumption: in this theory ''a specific matter withoat 
nv'eight must be assumed, of the existence of which there is no 
evidciici' but in the phenomena for the explanation of which its 
existence is KupiM>Hed. To account for the phenomena^ the sther 
is assumed, and to prove the existence of the aether the phenomena 
are cited" (page 150). 

We shall remark first, that the setherial theoiy assames by 
no means the existence of "a specific matter without weight' 
iflther is called an impondemble, not to express that it is withoat 
weight, but to state the fact, that we cannot weigh it. ^her, 
like all other material things is essentially subject to gravitatioa: 
this follows from what has been demonstrated in the first and 
second Books of this work. And, since weight is nothing but the 
resultant of attractions applied to a mass, a mass of asther cannot 
be under attraction without having* weight Yet weight in general 
is not necessarily the resultant of terrestrial actions alona The 
earth itself has weight as related to the sun, and the satellites have 
weight as related to their planeta In other words, the notion of 
weight extends to all gravitating matter throughout the universe. 
To say, then, that since we cannot ascertain the amount of ter- 
restrial action on aether, aether must be without weighty would 
mean, either that wo admit an absurd kind of matter which cannot 
be acted upon, or that we consider the earth as being the only, or 
at least the most active, centre of gravitation in the world. 

We may remark, moreover, that the setherial theory does 
not assume the existence of a new " specific matter," as Mr Qrove 
thinks. We have shown in another place that the analysis of 
bodies must ultimately lead to simple elements, some attractive, 
and others repulsive. A matter specifically different from attrac- 
tive and repulsive elements would be a matter destitute of that 
which essentially constitutes what we call matter: it would be 
a sheer impossibility. Thus far, then, we agree with Mr Grove: 
we, like him, reject a new specific matter. Still, aether might be, 
after all, a substance specifically different from all other known 
substances. Thus, hydrogen and nitrogen, although made up of 
elements of common matter, are substances of a different species, 
as every one must allow, inasmuch as they have a different specific 
constitution from which their different specific properties result 
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If, then, ImniniferouR aatber possesses properties which are ineom- 
patible with the constitution of common ponderable bodies, we 
are compelled to say that aether is endowed with a peculiar 
specific constitution. In such a case, which is a real one, as we 
ehall presently see, luniiniferous te-ther will be a special substance, 
though by no meana formed of a new specific matter. 

A third remark may be, that tLe gross matter which "from 
its extreme rarefaction would manifest its properties only in an 
indefinitely small degree" cannot be a proper medium for trans- 
mitting hght. The rate of velocity, at which light traveb, is 
BO enormoua that it is quite impossible to account for it by a 
medium consisting of a highly rarefied fluid. The rapidity of 
the transmission of undulations undoubtedly depends upon the 
intensity of the mutual action of the particles constituting the 
transmitting medium ; and this intensity again depends on the 
vicinity of the same particles, according to the general law which 
we have proved in a preceding Book. Now, is it possible to 
admit that common matter in a state of high rarefaction is capable 
of transmitting light with so prodigious a rapidity ? Air is com- 
mon matt-er ; and we know from acoustics that the waves of air 
have in their propagation a velocity of about 340 metres. Now, 
let air be extremely expanded and highly rarefied ; is it con- 
ceivable that it will acquire just then the power of transmitting 
waves of any kind with the amazing velocity of 298,000,000 
metres t If a man can conceive this, he must be ready to admit 
also that in proportion as the material particles of a fiuid become 
more distant from one another, their mutual action must become 
intenser. We trust that this new theorem will never be adopted 
by mechanical writers. 

This last consideration, to which others might be added, suffi- 
ciently shows that common matter extremely rarefied cannot be 
the medium which transmits light. Accordingly, luminiferous 
sther is a special substance altogether distinct from any of the 
substances ranked amongst primitive ponderable bodies and their 
compounds. What we shall say hereafter concerning the properties 
of ffither will amply confirm our present conclusion*. 

* We think that Mr Gruve is quite nrong, when he pointi to a Ticiom circla on 
tb« part of those who hold lumiaiferous sther to be a spedkl subatance. " Of tUu 
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II. JEmZR, AN UNRESISTINO MEDIUM. 

Tliou^h tlierc arc Hcientific men, who do not admit Inminiferons 
a'tliiT to 1>e an unresisting medium, yet their opinion is not gene- 
rally adopted. The greater number, compelled by the examination 
of facts, adhere to Ncwton*s saying, that throughout celestial spaces 
no resisting medium is to be found, for the reason that non solum 
Bolida planetarum et cometarum corpora, sed etiam rarissimi cavr 
durum vapores, motus sues velociasifnos liberrime peragunt, d 
diutisfsinie conaervant* This reason is so good and conclu8i?ey 
that, had it been sufficiently considered by those who adhere to 
tlie opposite view, it would have brought them to a total change 
of opinion. If planets move through a resisting medium, how is 
it, that from centuries they have not suffered any sensible re- 
tardation in their orbits ? The patrons of the resisting medium 
have said that the masses of planets being enormously great as 
compared with the mass of the medium through which they move, 
the rcKistance of the medium must be very small, and cause only 
an imperceptible retardation. This answer, plausible though it 
may have appeared to some philosophers, is utterly vain. Before 
we assume that the density of the medium is incomparably smaller 
than that of the celestial bodies, we must examine whether this 
assumption is consistent with the nature of the light-transmitting 
medium. Let us see the consequences of such an assumption. 

If the a?therial particles are so far apart from one another, 
that through their united actions no sensible retardation can be 

existeDce of ether/' says he, " there is no evidence, but in the phenomena for the 
explanation of which ite existeoce is supposed. To acooont for the phenomena the 
ftther is assumt'd, and to prove the existence of the sther the phenomena are cited.* 
Now, by the same way of reasoning we might show that the existenoe of a book does 
not prove the exiBtence of a writer. We might say with him : To account for the 
book the writer is assumed, and to prove the existence of the writer the book is cited. 
Is this a vicious circle f I think not. The vicious circle would be to assume the 
existence of a book in order to prove the existence of the writer, and thea from the 
existence of the writer to infer that of the book. " There is no evidence, in the esse 
of ftther, but in the phenomena." This, of course, is true; still, tbia evidence if 
real is quite sufficient : the phenomena are the book : nothing more ia required. It 
must have its writer. 

* Principia, Vol. in. Prop. 41, Prob. 21. 
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produced in the motion of plauots, what will become of that pro- 
digious elaflticity, by which Ecther transmits the lumiiious vibra- 
tions at the rate of 298,000,000 metres per second ! This fact 
can be accounted for in two ways outy : i. e. either by saying that 
the particles of the transmitting medium are much nearer to one 
another than the particles of air, hydrogen, or any other known 
fluid, or by saying that those particles are indeed far apart, but 
possess repulsive powers of such an incredible intensity that the 
diminution of elastic reaction, which would arise from their sup- 
posed enormous distance, is fully compensated. Now, the fii-st 
answer would give us the idea of a very dense medium ; bo 
dense, that the planets, after a short time, would infallibly stop 
their course : the second answer would make tether very rare ; 
but. rare as it would be, it would nevertheless extinguish the 
motion of the planets as infallibly as in the first caae; since its 
rarity would indeed diminish the number of the resisting parti- 
deB in the ratio 700,000 : 1, according to Newton's calcidation; 
but the intensity of the resistance proceeding from each particle 
would increase in the ratio 

490,000,000,000 : 1. 
Thie leads us to an evident conclusion. The light-transmitting 
medium, whether dense or rare, will always, and in a short time 
too, stop the course of the planets, if its elasticity be owing to 
any resisting powers having part in its constitution. Therefore, 
since the planets have continued to move for centuries without 
the least sensible retardation, the medium through which they 
move cannot but be destitute of resisting powers. 

Our ai^iraent rests exclusively on the undiminished motion of 
planets. Newton adds the consideration of comets and cometic 
tails, which may seem to lead even more easily to the same con- 
clusion, on account of their masses which are relatively smaller 
than those of planets, and, therefore, would be more sensibly 
retarded in their revolution by a resisting medium. But, since 
the orbits of comets, in spite of all astronomical calculations, are 
not exactly known, I thought it better to rest the argument on 
the more positive ground of planetary motion only : and, for tlie 
same reason, I omit to argue from the unresisted motion of the 
cometic tails. The nature of such tails is not sufficiently knovra 
M. M. 12 
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to base an ailment upon. It may be true, that those taih aie 
a kind of vapour, caudarum vapores, as Newton and many otihen 
have believed : and, if this were the case, the argument based 
on cometic tails would be very good indeed. But, the assump- 
ticai is not proved, and miglit be false. One might say that the 
tails are not inaile up of a peculiar vaporous matter especially 
attached to the body of the comets : we could say as well that 
a cometic tail is a pure modification of the aether itself, Le. a 
jjienomenon of light accompanying some substantial or accidental 
alteration of the cometic body, and depending most probably on 
the high degree of heat which is experienced by comets in get- 
ting neiirer to the sun. This is a view, which in the present 
state of astronomy might be fairly advocated, without giving rise 
to positive objections of any weight, nay with the support of some 
probable reasons. The very possibility of this last hypothesis 
would have impaired a demonstration based on the motion of 
cometic tails. 

A difficulty has been often raised. Encke's comet has suf- 
fered a change in its velocity : how can this change be accounted 
for, unless we admit that the comet moves through a resisting 
medium ? My answer is, that this is no difficulty at all : it is 
only a sample of rash reasoning on the part of those who pro- . 
pound it. How do we know that Encke's comet cannot possi- 
bly have suffered a change in its orbit, unless it moves through 
a resisting medium ? Have we any evidence, or even any ground 
whatever for a probable conjecture, that there is absolutely nothing 
in interplanetary spaces, except the medium, and those bodies 
which we have hitherto observed ? To discourage such a suppo- 
sition it would suffice to mention Le Verrier's discovery. I do 
not say that we shall hereafter discover any new celestial body 
by whose action to account for the modification of the orbit of 
Encke's comet : there are perhaps thousands of bodies in the 
solar system of which we have no notion, and never shall have, 
on account of their being unobservable. I say only, that with 
the scanty knowledge we have of the bodies that move in hea- 
venly spaces, and after the discovery of so many new planets, 
the existence of which had never been suspected before, it would 
be too rash on the part of a man of science to pronounce that 
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no other cause exists in the heavens to which we can traqe the 
change of Encke's comet's course, except a resisting medium. 
The more so, since Encke's comet shows a regular acceleratim 
of its motion, instead of a retardation. Now acceleration does 
not proclaim, but refute, the theory of a resisting medium ; and 
therefore Encke's comet and all the other celestial bodies with 
one loud voice proclaim, and witness in fact, the absolute non- 
existence of a resisting medium, 

III. -^THER WHOLLY ATTRACTIVE. 

It follows from its incapability of resisting the motion 
of planets, that aether is exclusively made up of attractive ele- 
ments, and that its elasticity has a different source and differs in 
kind from the elasticity of the known ponderable bodies. The 
first part of this proposition is a simple and direct corollary of 
the non-resistance of aether. For every one knows that the loss 
of velocity sustained by an impinging body must be attributed 
to the repulsive elements contained in the body on which it 
impinges. And consequently the loss of velocity sustained by a 
body on account of its moving through a medium must be at- 
tributed to the action of repulsive elements contained in the 
medium. Hence it is that a medium involving repulsive ele- 
ments in its constitution must be a resisting medium : and, there- 
fore, an unresisting medium excludes repulsive elements from its 
own constitution. 

As for the second part of our proposition, it may seem dif- 
ficult to conceive any kind of elasticity in a fluid which excludes 
* repulsive elements from its constitution. This difficulty will soon 
disappear. We will only remark here, that elasticity is not ex- 
actly expansivity, although expansivity is never to be found 
without elasticity. Both elasticity and expansivity, when they 
coexist, arise from molecular repulsion : and such is the case 
with regard to ponderable substances: but, if a substance be 
elastic without being expansive, its elasticity will be owing to 
molecular attraction alone. That this is the case with luminiferous 
aether, it may be very easily proved. For, if the elasticity of 
aether were due to repulrive, or expansive powers, the amount 

12—2 
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of repulHivity would be proportional to the amoont of elasficitf : 
and thus an immense elasticity would be the result of an im" 
mensc rcpul^ivity. But such an immense repulsivity would have 
shown its existence ere now by stopping, or at least modifying 
very sensibly, the course of planets: which is not the casa 
Therefore the elasticity of eether is not due to repulsive ele- 
ments. 

Tliis same truth might be confirmed by another consideration. 
If the elasticity of »ther were due to its containing repulsive 
elements, a beam of light admitted through a iSmall hole into 
a dark room would not occupy a conical space exclusively, but 
would dilate in every direction. This is evident; for, when the 
elasticity of a fluid is owing to mutual molecular repulsion, the 
pressure which each molecule exercises on each of its neigh- 
bouring molecules must be felt all around, and be transmitted 
in all directions, as it is the case with a sound emitted from a 
pipe, which, though directed towards a given spot, is neverthe- 
less heard directly and distinctly from other places which are out 
of the cone determined by the direction of the pipe. The trans- 
mission of sound is, then, due to a medium whose elasticity finds 
its explanation in molecular repulsivity : but the transmission of 
light is owing to a medium the elasticity of which cannot be 
explained by any hypothesis of molecular repulsion. 

The consequences of this statement are very numerous, and 
affect very materially the whole theory of light. StiU we have 
no intention of coming to particulars on this subject. Details 
would lead us too far : and we must not abandon the line which 
we have proposed to follow in the present work, 

IV. The other's elasticitt op transmission. 

Let us inquire now, whether it is possible or not for a fluid to 
be elastic without being repulsive. We may anticipate that it 
is possible ; for we have already seen that the immense velocity 
of transmission of light demonstrates the immense elasticity of 
the transmitting medium, whilst the total absence of retardation 
with regard to the motion of planets demonstrates an absence of 
repulsivity in the medium of motion. It is therefore a feict, and 
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liot a mere possible conjecture, that elasticity does riot aiwa^^ 
•imply repulsivity. 

Now, to give an idea of this new kind of elasticity, let us 
imagine an indefinite series of attractive elements placed at equal 
distances and forming a straight line. Let the elements a, I, o, 
d, .,. (fig. 27) possess equal attractive powers, and be in equili- 
brium under the equal attractions exercised on them from each 
igide of the indefinite line. If any cause whatever compels a to 
inove towards b, all the other elements on each side of the line 
will immediately begin to vibrate, two and two together, viz. b 
with a, c with d, e with /, &c. ; and this kind of vibratory motion 
will be propagated to any great distance with a surprising rapidity 
and an undiminished energy. And, in fact, when a begins to ap- 
proach i, the attraction to which b is subjected becomes greater 
on the side of a than on the side of c ; and accordingly b must 
immediately move towards a. But when b begins to move towards 
a, then c becomes less attracted by b than by d] and accordingly 
c must immediately begin to move towards d; and thus eZ also 
is obliged to move towards c. When d is going towards c, then 
e must yield to the prevailing action of/;, and so on indefinitely 
through all the line, and on each side of the line*. 

It is evident, that the property of so transmitting or propa- 
gating motion implies elasticity, though not the common elasticity, 
For this reason we call it a new kind of elasticity, or, if preferable, 
elasticitt/ of transmission. We might call it also negative elasticity, 
liince it arises from attractive powers whose exertion tends to 
diminish distances : then the common elasticity, as arising from 
repulsivity and tending to augment the distances, should be called 
positive. 

Such a negative elasticity is the only one that aether must 
possess in a high degree, to be a suitable medium of quick trans- 
mission: and is the only one that will not interfere with the 
motion of celestial bodies. Of course, we do not intend to say, 
that aether consists of separate points or elements of matter, nor 
that luminiferous waves are propagated precisely according to the 

* By examining this kind of propagation of motion in a system of parallel lines, it 
wjU be easy to prove, that their vibratory motions are also propagated perpendicularly 
to the direction of their transmission. 
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example presented in our figure. Our intention has been only to 
point out a new principle of elasticity, of which we find no ex- 
ample in the ponderable substances, and which explains the pos- 
sibility of a quick propagation of motion through a medium whicb 
is destitute of resisting power. K sether is nothing but separate 
attractive elements, then our figure gives a true idea of the real 
mode of propagation of light : and, if aether is made up of attrao- 
tivc elements grouped into molecules, then the real mode of pro- 
pagation of light will imply also molecular palpitation, according 
to Book IV. Prob. X. 

V. Two POPULAR OBJECnONa 

The existence of a fluid exclusively attractive and occupying 
all the celestial regions gives rise to a plausible objection. The 
particles of this fluid will gravitate towards the centre of the whole 
mass, and finally meet in that common centre. But, if this be 
true, then our interstellar medium ought to have soon disap- 
peared from space by collecting itself in a dense mass around 
a point. 

To show that this objection contains no real difficulty, it might 
suffice to remind the reader of what has been proved in Book UL 
Theor. I. about the vibrations of two attractive elements. What 
has been said there of two elements, may be said here of any great 
multitude. In fact, let us conceive a very large sphere full of 
attractive particles of equal power, and equally distributed through- 
out it, with exclusion of any other substance. It is obvious that 
the particles will all gravitate towards the centre of figure. But 
any particle whatever, when moving towards such a centre, ac- 
quires a velocity, which is a maximum when the same particle 
reaches the centre, and cannot be exhausted until the same par- 
ticle, in continuing its course, has been subjected to a retardation 
equal to the previous acceleration which has produced such maxir 
mum of velocity. This shows very plainly, that each particle will 
always recede from the centre on the one side as much as it has 
approached to it from the other: and thus it is evident, that, 
although the density of the fluid is greater and greater in pro- 
portion as we come nearer to the centre of figure, still there is 
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no chance of a general and permanent condensation^ which would 
leave a vacuum in any part of the primitive sphere. 

It must be observed, however, that if the sphere, besides being 
filled with the fluid under consideration, contains other bodies of 
a diflferent nature, then the action of such bodies must be felt by 
the fluid. Hence the centre of figure will be no more the point 
in which the density of the fluid reaches its maximum. If those 
bodies were to possess a very great power of attraction, the motion 
of the fluid might be so affected as to take another direction 
altogether, and each body might become a separate centre of 
8ethei*ial condensation. In such a case, the fluid would move to- 
wards each body in streams of greater or less thickness according 
to circumstances. Of course, iif a body were endowed with a great 
power of repulsion, the motion of the fluid might also be turned 
in an opposite direction : but this is not the case ; for every solid 
body owes its solidity to the absolute prevalence of attractivity in 
its constitution : and consequently all the solid bodies existing in 
the heavenly spaces must be attractive. 

Another objection remains. How can the celestial bodies pre- 
serve their relative distances, if they are continually attracted 
towards a point, viz, towards the centre of the universe ? This 
objection was very popular, when the doctrine of universal attrac- 
tion was first brought to play a part in astronomical discussions. 
The answers then given were different, according to the systems 
adopted by philosophers. The Cartesians, by admitting that the 
world has no limit, evaded the objection : other philosophers had 
recourse to angelic intervention: the true scientific answer was 
drawn from the theory of central, i. e. centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, and assumed only that, as the moon revolves around the 
earth, and the earth and other planets around the sun, so the sun 
moves around another centre of attraction, and this centre around 
acother, till we come to a first centre, which is the centre of the 
universe. Such an assumption was very reasonable, as suggested 
by analogy, and containing, not a new arbitrary invention, but the 
mere application to the universe of the laws observed in the solar 
system : accordingly the answer has been held satisfactory. Now, 
with regard to the attractive medium and the point towards which 
the heavenly bodies would have to converge, the very same answer 
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is applioable. If celestial bodies, while describing their orbits 
around their immediate centres, revolve at the same time with a 
suitable velocity around the centre of s&therial attraction, nothing 
more in nK|uircd to prevent them from meeting at that centre. 
And» indee<l, our case is exactly identical with the preceding one : 
only, instead of considering the centre of the universe as occupied 
by a piirticuhir celestial body surrounded by aether, we consider 
a*ther itself with its immense bulk enveloping all the heavenly 
spaces as that very body the centre of which is to be r^arded as 
the centre of the universe. We have, of course, no means of 
thoroughly asceilaining the fact : He alone knows all about it, to 
whose infinite power and wisdom the universe owes its existence 
and harmony. But those who make the objection must be satis- 
fied th<at our answer is quite sufficient ; since we have shown the 
possibility of what they consider as impossible. 

VI. Density of luminifebous jetkeel 

Newton conjectured that the density of aether is to that of the 
air as 1 to 700,000 ; and all physical philosophers have been wont 
to say that a3ther is extremely rare. Their reason was, because a 
dense aether would have resisted the planetary motion. We have 
already proved, that, if aether were repulsive, even by making it 
extremely rare, the planets would not be freed from sensible re- 
tardation. On the other hand, if the medium is all attractive, be 
it extremely raie or extremely dense, the motion of planets remains 
unaltered. Hence, the proper test for judging of the density of 
luminiferous aether is to be sought for, not in the motion of planets, 
but in the motion of aether itself. 

Luminiferous aether vibi-ates very freely through atmospheric 
air : let us see whether from this fact we can draw any inference 
about its density at the surface of the earth. Taking for granted 
that air is the result of a mixture, not of a combination, of oxygen 
and nitrogen, the number of molecules which are necessary to fill 
up, at sea level, the length of a single millimetre is not less, and 
possibly greater, than 281,740, as we shall see further on. And, 
since a beam of rod light in going over the same length of a milli- 
jnetve makes 15.50 vibrations, we may conclude, that the length of 
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one vibration of red light extends througli a line' occupied by at 
least 181 molecules of air. Now it seems but reasonable to think 
that the vibratory motion of aether, which is actually advancing 
through such a number of obstacles without a sensible loss of in- 
tensity, would not be able to triumph over those obstacles again 
and again, were it not for the mass of aether being much more 
considerable than that against which it impinges. 

This conclusion receives an additional confirmation, if wo ob- 
serve that a ray of solar light, when coming in an almost hori-i 
zontal direction, is not sensibly altered by traversing some 1000 
metres more through atmospheric air. Now, in 1000 metres the 
ray finds on its path not less than 281,740,000,000 molecules of 
air, against which it has to struggle without intermission. Yet it 
passes undisturbed. I do not see how such a fact can be accounted 
for if aether is not immensely denser than atmospheric air*. 

I abstain from further considerations on this point. Every one 
sees that a very great density perfectly agrees with the notion of 
a mass which is all attractive : but the positive determination 
of that density at the surface of the earth is extremely difficult, 
since it regards a problem of which the data are not fully known, 
and of which the solution depends on the conditions of mutual 
actions of ponderable and imponderable masses : conditions whose 
determination requires a perfect knowledge of the phenomena of 
light, heat, electricity and magnetism. Modem science has yet 
much to learn before any very conclusive statement about the con- 
stitution of aether can be arrived at. It is obvious, however, by 
what we have said up to this point, that we are not of the opinion 
of Mr Grove when he says : " aether is a most convenient medium 
for hypothesis : thus, if to account for a given phenomenon the 
hypothesis requires that aether be more elastic, it is said to be 
more elastic : if more dense, it is said to be more dense : if it 
be required by hypothesis to be less elastic, it is pronounced to be 

* With this great density sether possesses also a very great subtlety. The one 
doee not exclude the other. A great density comes from a great proximity of mole- 
cules or particles : subtlety comes from the small number of elements contained in. 
etuch, molectile. If aether were a mass of simple elements not tied up into mole- 
enles, it would reaoh the highest possible degree of subtlety, however great its 
demdty. 
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less dafitic ; and so on. The advocates of the setberial hypothesis 
certainly Iiave this advantage, that the sether, being hypothetical, 
can have its characters modified or changed without any posn- 
bility of dispniof either of its existence or modifications V Our 
answer to Mr Grove is, Ist, that the existence of a medium for the 
transmission of light is not an hjrpothesis, but a fact: 2nd, that 
the diHtinction of such a medium from any ponderable substance 
is not an h^'pothcsis, but a necessary inference drawn from ob- 
served iacts : 3nl, that to admit in such a medium now a greater, 
now a less density or elasticity, may be perfectly scientific^ not 
less indeed than to admit that steam or gases may be, under 
diiiercnt conditions, more or less dense, and react with more or 
less of energy. Hence, in our opinion, the advantage which the 
advocates of the a;therial medium certainly have, does not consist 
in that which the writer imagines, but in this, that they are able 
to prove that the ffitlierial medium is not a dream. 

VII. iSTHEB, AND PONDEBABLE KATTEB. 

A great number of scientific men, to give an explanation of 
calorific, electric, and luminous phenomena^ assume that aether 
pervades all ponderable bodies : whence many of them have come 
to the conclusion, that every molecule of a body is surrounded 
by an o^tlierial atmosphere, the action of which is considered to 
be the source of those phenomena. Professor W. A. Norton, in a 
series of interesting articles published in Silliman's American 
Journal, gives a theory of molecular physics, of which the funda- 
mental principle is, that each molecule is formed by an atom of 
ponderable matter surrounded by two setherial atmospheres of a 
different kind. I give his words : 

"The established truths and generally received ideas, which 
form the basis of the theory, are as follows : 

" 1st. All the phenomena of material nature result from the 
action of force upon matter. 

'* 2nd. All the forces in operation in nature are traceable to 
two primary forces, viz. attraction and repulsion. 

* Correlation of Phyncal Force»t p. 142. 
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'* 3rd. All bodies of matter consist of separate indivisible parts, 
called atoms, each of which is conceived to be spherical in 
form. 

*'4rth. Matter exists in three different forms essentially dif- 
ferent from each other. These are 1st, ordinary or gross matter, 
of which all bodies of matter directly detected by our senses either 
wholly or chiefly consist. 2nd. A subtile fluid, or aether, associated 
with ordinary matter, by the intervention of which all electrical 
phenomena originate or are produced. This electric cether, as it 
may be termed, is attracted by ordinary matter, while its indi- 
vidual atoms repel each other. 3rd. A still more subtile form 
of aether, which pervades all space and the insterstices between 
the atoms of bodies. This is the medium by which light is pro- 
pagated, and is called the luminiferous oether, or the v/niveraal 
aether. The atoms, or ' atomettes,' of this" aether mutually repel 
each other; and it is attracted by ordinary matter, and is con- 
sequently more dense in the interior of bodies, than in free 
space. 

'^ 5th. Heat in all its recognized actions upon matter manifests 
itself as a force of repulsion. 

*' The comer stone of a physical theory of molecular phenomena 
must consist in the conception that is formed of the essential 
constitution of a single molecule, understanding by a molecule an 
atom of ordinary matter endued with the properties and in- 
vested with the arrangements which enable it to exert forces of 
attraction and repulsion upon other molecules. In seeking for this, 
the most philosophical course that can be pm-sued is to follow 
out to their legitimate conclusions the general principles already 

laid down The conception here formed of a molecule involves 

the idea of the operation of the two forces of attraction and 
repulsion : a force of attraction is exerted by the atom upon each 
of the two atmospheres surrounding it: and a force of mutual 
repulsion between the atoms of each atmosphere. These we regard 
as the primary forces of nature, from which all known forces are 
derived*." 

These are the capital points of Prof. Norton's ingenious theory. 

* PML, Mag, September, 1864, p. 193. 
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fiut wc think that such a theory oontains a great deal of aHntraiy 
aHsumption. And indeed, on what evidence are we to grant that 
matter exists in three different forms essentially different firom 
each other ? Then, how can we know the existence of atoms of 
gross matter having a spherical form, and therefore extended, 
though indivisible? Why should we admit two setherial fluids, 
which arc 1x>th repulsive and only differ in subtlety ? All this 
the learned Professor assumes without proof, apparently because 
it consists of '' establislied truths and generally received ideas." 
But we say that no one has up to this day established the truth 
of such propositions. As for ''received ideas," every one knows 
Iiow often questiona]>le notions have been, and are received with- 
out Korious examination, especially when expressed by Frofessois 
in a very dogmatic style. Are not a thousand hypotheses received? 
and do they cca^e to be hypotheses) although he who makes use 
of them for building a theory adorns them with the high name of 
principles ? 

But let us come to a second remark. The atoms of gross 
matter )>oing ''indivisible" cannot be extended, and cannot be 
" conceived to be spherical in form ;" for if they were extended 
and indivisible, they would be so many pieces of continuous 
matter, which we have already proved (Book L Prop, vn.) to be 
impossible. Again, setherial substance, according to the author, 
is repulsive : now this is inconsistent with astronomical hcts, as 
we have suflSciently shown. Moreover, the writer, after having 
assumed that the electric and the luminiferous aethers are both 
made up of atoms that repel each other, assumes also that electric 
sether attracts luminiferous sether ; for he admits that a molecule 
is formed of an atom of gross matter with two atmospheres, of 
which the first consisting of condensed luminiferous sether is at- 
tracted by the other which consists of electric aether. Now, if 
the atoms of electric aether are repulsive, how can they attract? 
So then we must conclude that Prof. Norton's theory as presented 
by him, in spite of the talent and learning of its author, cannot be 
adopted in science. 

As for the examples, by which he illustrates the theory, they 
consist of a series of phenomena of different kinds, the explanation 
of which does not show that the theory is not at fault For it 
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must be remarked, that those explanations do not imply the 
existence of extended atoms or of two distinct cetherial substances; 
and, therefore, the theory assumes more than is necessary for, 
or guaranteed by, the explanation of phenomena. What we have 
said (Book vi. Prop, iv.) on the constitution of molecules demon- 
strates indeed the necessity of granting to each molecule of 
ponderable matter a repulsive atmosphere, which we have called 
the molecuiar envelope. But this envelope is not of aether, since 
aether is not repulsive. Had Prof Norton known the impossibility 
of continuous matter, he would have found out that what he 
calls an "atom of gross matter" comprises already not only the 
central element of a molecule, but its nuclei and its envelope: anii 
consequently is already " endued with the properties and invested 
with the arrangements which enable it to exert forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion upon other molecules," without requiring any 
new and special atmosphere of electric or luminiferous aether. 

To come now to a more general point of view, it may be 
asked whether ponderable bodies are at all permeated by the 
aetherial fluid. Mr Grove, by denying the existence of any special 
aetherial substance, evidently answera in the negative: on the 
other hand, the great majority answer in the aflSrmative, though 
they give no suflScient proof of their opinion, at least with regard 
to solid bodies, as iron, diamond, &c. And indeed their affirma- 
tion is based only on the phenomena of heat, light, electiicity and 
magnetism. Now, these phenomena can be explained in the 
opposite hypothesis. And in fact, electricity and magnetism play 
only at the surface of bodies, and nothing compels us to say 
that an electric fluid has its habitual residence between the mole- 
cules of iron, zinc, or copper. As to calorific vibrations, they 
may be assumed to be the vibrations of the molecules of a hot 
body : and the contrary opinion may be accounted for by the fact 
that in former days heat was considered as a peculiar substance, 
and men have been long accustomed to think that a body could 
not become hot without something substantial being received in 
it. This something was an imponderable fluid. In our own time 
this theory has been abandoned, but the old expressions " latent 
beat," " accumulated heat,'* and others of the same kind, remain 
in use, and it is difficult to get rid of them. Hence it is that 
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Acicntific men arc Rtill inclined to say that bodies become hot, 
if not because a new substance finds its way into it, at least h^ 
cause a substance which is permanently residing between its mole- 
cules is coni])ellcil to make vibrations of a certain period. Eyen 
Prof Tyndall himself, whose lectures on heat are so instructive 
and interesting, has bt^en unable to resist the temptation, as he 
assumes all throughout that heat is the motion of a fluid residing 
between the molecules of bodiea What we say of heat^ might 
1x3 said of light, especially by those who assume sether to be 
a very rare and very repulsive fluid. And, indeed, a transparent 
lx^ly> ^'S' ^ er}'stal, transmits the ray of light not only in the 
direction in which the molecular interstices leave the way open 
in a straight line, but also in all other directions. Now, though 
we were willing to admit that aether can move freely in the 
direction of the interstices, yet it would be difficult to understand 
how it could move as freely in the other oblique directions, where 
it finds obstacles upon obstacles. Diamond, for instance, ofieis 
:^70() obstacles (molecules) at least in the length of a single undu- 
lation of red light Is it possible to conceive that the pencil of 
rays which passes through so many obstacles will not differ 
sensibly from another pencil that is supposed to pass without 
obstacle in the direction of the interstices ? This, I say, would be 
evidently inadmissible, were aether a substance extremely rare, as 
the common theory supposes. And, therefore, those who follow 
the common theory cannot explain how the transmission of hght 
through a crystal can be due to the undulations of aether residing 
in the crj'stal : they would be more consistent by saying that the 
motion, which tlie luminous ray impresses on the molecules first 
encountered at the surface of the crystal, is propagated to the 
opposite sur£etce througli the vibrations of the molecules them- 
selves, and that this last surface again communicates its motion to 
the free neighbouring aether and determines in it those undulations 
which constitute the so-called emergent ray. 

If, however, we admit that aether is all attractive, as we have 
already shown, and that, instead of being extremely rare, is ex- 
tremely dense, and at the same time extremely subtile, then the 
existence of aether between the molecules of . solid bodies may 
perhaps be considered as a tolerably scientific hypothesia Still, 
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there is no argument, I think, even in this case, by which to 
prove that the hypothesis is the enunciation of a fact: and in 
this I agree with Mr Grove, who sees no necessity of admitting 
a new substance within the bodies. But, as for the transmission 
of light through transparent bodies, I am convinced that it can- 
not be owing to aether existing between the molecules of the 
bodies. Water is transparent: snow is not transparent. Now, 
if the transparency of water is owing to the undulations of lumi- 
niferous sether residing between the molecules of water, why is 
not snow equally transparent ? The molecules of snow are doubt- 
less more distant from one another than the molecules of water ; 
and therefore, if aether was free to make its undulations between 
the molecules of water, it ought to be at least equally free to 
make its undulations between the molecules of snow. Again, 
glass is transparent : but if we reduce it to a fine powder, this 
powder will not be transparent. Here then we have the same 
result as in water and snow. The molecules of the glass are 
certainly nearer to each other when the glass is unbroken, than 
when it has been reduced to powder. If, then, sether had been the 
agent which transmitted the ray of light through the unbroken 
glass, it is evident that it would transmit it through the powder 
with still greater facility. We might ask moreover, why should 
not a sponge be transparent? It is evident that the sether can 
move more freely through the sponge than through the glass. 

An objection against this reasoning may be that transpa- 
rency requires a regular arrangement of molecules: such an 
arrangement exists in the glass and not in its powder ; and there- 
fore it is that the powder, and so also the sponge, does not transmit 
the luminous ray. To this we answer, that the regular arrange- 
ment of the molecules is necessary, because they cannot vibrate 
in regular periods if they ar6 not regularly arranged ; whence 
we infer that light is transmitted by the motion of these same 
molecules : whilst, in the hypothesis that the ray is transmitted 
by the motion of the Sether intercepted between the molecules, 
the regular arrangement would not explain the fact of the trans- 
mission of a ray in any other direction than that determined by 
molecular interstices in a straight line. Now the ray is in fact 
transmitted in all other directions. Accordingly, we maintain 
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that the tnuuvpareDt bodies tnumnh tbe tbjb of l^t bj Ae 
iDolion of their own molecnlefl, Doi bj the motioii of intercepted 
a-th#;r : a crjncluiiion wbich migbt be coofirmed by otbo' bets 
aiifi reaM/Hit, if nfscifHaiy. See Oro^e, Correlaium of 
F(nxe$ (pp. 129— 142J. 



BOOK IX. 



ON SOME SPECIAL PEOPEETIES OF BODIES, 



The special properties of bodies are those which are not com- 
mon to all bodies. A few of such properties connotate the actual 
mode of being of the bodies with regard to themselves: the 
far greater number connotate various dispositions of bodies with 
regard to other bodies. 

The properties which connotate the mode of being of a body 
constitute its intrinsic state, as solidity, liquidity, expansivity, or 
its ewtrinsic shape, as the crystalline form. The properties, 
which connotate a peculiar disposition of a body with regard to 
another body, are of different kinds, according as they are cal- 
culated to give rise to phenomena of a different class, e.g. mechan- 
ical, chemical, &c. 

In the present Book we shall limit ourselves to a few remarks 
on solidity, liquidity, expansivity, elasticity, hardness, softness, 
capability of changing state, calorific capacity, and colour of 
bodies. Chemical aflSnity and other conditions of chemical com- 
bination will form the subject of the following Book. 

I. The thbee states of bodies. 

We have shown (Book Vl. Prop. X.) that in any ponderable 
body whatever the action between molecules is either attractive 
or repulsive, according as the actual distance of the molecules is 
greater or less than the distance of relative equilibrium. Hence 
the action between two neighbouring molecules is a function of 
their distance. If we take the distances on a line OX (fig. 28) 
and represent the intensity of the corresponding actions by the 
lengths of so many ordinates drawn perpendicularly to OX from 
the end of each distance, then the series of all the actions, by 
which one molecule can successively affect the other, will be 

M.M. 13 
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roprc»cnt('il by the series of the ordinates which determiDe the 
curve rXAM. In this curve the branch ANPy of which the 
ordinates are negative, corresponds to the distances at which the 
molecules attnict each otlier ; and the branch AM, of which the 
ordinates are positive, corresponds to the distances at which the 
int)leciilcs repel each other. This manner of representing oppo- 
site actions agrees with the law which we have adopted in Book 
iv. and V, where we took repulsion as positive and attraction as 
negative, on account of the tendency of the first to augment, 
and of the second to lessen the distances. 

Tlie curve MANP is asymptotic on both sides. With regard 
to the negative branch ANP the proposition is evident ; since 
the molecular attraction extends, though with an ever decreas- 
ing intensity, to all great distances. As for the positive branch 
AM, the proposition is made manifest by the fact that molecules 
of regular shape and of the same kind (such as are here sup- 
posed, since we treat of the molecules of one and the same body) 
must arrange themselves regularly in such a manner as to have 
their repulsive envelopes directly opposite to each other ; so that 
the more they approach, the greater will be their mutual repul- 
sion ; and consequently the branch -4 3f also is asymptotic*. 

If BN is the greatest of the negative ordinates, OB will be 
the distance at which the two molecules exert the greatest at- 
traction. . On the contrary, the distance OA for which the ordi- 
nate is =0, is the distance of relative equilibrium or of the 
equilibrium of position (Book VI. Prop. x.). 

After these remarks, it is easy to imderstand that a body will 
be solid, when, its molecules being in the position of relative 
equilibrium, from a small increase of their distance an attrac- 
tive action results which does not allow of the molecules being 
easily separated or arranged in a different order around one an- 
other. 

A body will be liquid when, its molecules being in the posi- 
tion of relative equilibrium, from a small increase of their distance 
a weak attractive action results, which allows of the molecules 
being easily separated or easily arranged in a different order 
around one another. 

An exception, however, may occur in the case of tetrahedrio molecules. 
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A body will be expansive and fluid, when its molecules are 
at a distance sensibly less than that of relative equilibrium, and 
therefore repel each other, and are in need of exterior pressure 
to be kept at such a distance. 

Hence it is clear that the state of the body depends on the 
magnitude of the ordinate BN, i.e. of the maximum of attrac- 
tion. The intrinsic difference between a liquid and an expansive 
fluid consists only in a different ' degree of compressibility. The 
liquid is composed of molecules which, when placed at the dis- 
tance of relative equilibrium, resist compression very powerfully: 
the fluid is composed of molecules which allow themselves to be 
urged to a distance much less than that of relative equilibrium, 
without showing any very great resistance. If hydrogen, or any 
other gas, were freed from pressure, it would expand as much 
as its constitution requires, viz. to a certain determinate bulk 
only ; for there must be a limit of expansivity for all permanent 
substances (Book vi. Prop, ii.) : then it would remain at rest in 
the same manner as if it were a liquid. Its molecules would 
then be at the distance of relative equilibrium, and its difference 
from known liquids would only be that, whilst other liquids do 
not allow themselves to be sensibly reduced in bulk, hydrogen 
would allow of a very sensible reduction. 

It is evident, that the greater or less compressibility of a body 
depends on the angle a at which the curve of the actions cuts the 
axis OX. If the angle a is very nearly = 90*^, the ordinates will 
become enormously great for a very small change in the distance 
of relative equilibrium ; and so, a small compression may develope 
an enormous resistance. This is the case with liquids. If on the 
contrary the angle a is small, the ordinates will not become very 
great except for a great change in the distance of relative equi- 
librium ; and then, a great compression may be required to deve- 
lope a great resistance. This is the case with gases. 

Hence, as the difference between a solid and a liquid is mainly 
drawn from the value of the greatest negative ordinate BN, so 
the difference between a liquid and an expansive fluid is drawn 
from the value oS. the angle a at which the curve cuts the axis 
of the abscissas. Of course, the smaller the angle, the greater, 
as a rule, will be the distance of relative equilibrium. 

13—2 
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II. Elasticitt. 

Elasticity is tho power of reacting in order to restore the 
relative state of e^juilibrium between the molecules, when it has 
been S(>nsibly altereil )>y mechanical action. If the body reacts 
aftiT allowing itself to be sensibly altered, its elasticity is called 
sensible or rel.'itive, and constitutes a special property of the body. 
If a Ixxly reacts lK*fore it can be sensibly altered, its elasticity is 
called absolute, and is nothing more than its reactivity, which is 
not a special property, as it is found in i^ ponderable bodies. 
Accordingly, sensible or relative elasticity implies Ist, that the 
body which is called elastic can undergo a sensible change 
through mechanical action : and 2nd, that the body can recoyer 
itself more or less (juickly and completely from the effects of such 
an action, and restore itself to its pnmitive state. 

A body may be altered by mechanical action in four distinct 
ways, viz. by compression, traction, flexion, and torsicm. Hence 
four kinds of elasticity can be admitted. 

The elasticity of compression, which is a property of expansive 
fluids and of solid bodies, is to be found in those bodies, in 
which the distance of relative molecular equilibrium OA (fig. 28) 
is suflSciently great, and for which the curve of the molecular 
actions cuts the axis at a small angle. The compressibility of a 
body will be greater and greater in proportion as the angle a is 
smaller and the distance A greater ; for, that the body should allow 
itself to be appreciably compressed, it is necessary t^at, when the 
molecular distance becomes < OA, the molecules should not imme- 
diately develope a great repulsion on each other. In the liquids, 
where a very great repulsion is immediately developed, the exer- 
tion of pressure does not. cause any sensible diminution of volume; 
and it is for this reason that liquids are not ranked amongst 
elastic bodies, although their absolute elasticity is very great. 

The elasticity of traction is to be found in those bodies, for 
which the curve of the molecular actions cuts the axis at a small 
angle, and in which the maximum of attraction BN corresponds to 
a point B which is at a considerable distance from the position of 
equilibrium A, and indeed, the elasticity of traction requires that, 
when the distance between the molecules is augmented, attraction 
should be weak at the beginning in order to allow the body to 
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yield sensibly to traction, and that the same attraction should be* 
come and remain sufficiently great when the distance continues 
to increase, that it may prevent the molecules from total separa- 
tion, and restore the body, after the traction has ceased, to its pri- 
mitive shape. This kind of elasticity is to be found in liquids and 
solids ; not in gases, as is evident. 

The elasticity of flexion is a result of both elasticity of com- 
pression and elasticity of traction. For, the body that allows itself 
to be inflected, suffers compression on the one side, and traction 
on the other ; and therefore, in reacting for the restoration of its 
primitive figure, it must exert repulsion on the side which has 
been compressed, and attraction on the side which has been elon- 
gated. In other words, the body reacts on the one side by its 
elasticity of compression, on the other by its elasticity of traction. 
It is evident, that this kind of elasticity cannot be found in gases, 
in which there is no elasticity of traction, nor in liquids, in which 
there is no elasticity of compression. Still, as it is not absolutely 
-necessary for the elasticity of flexion that the amount of com- 
pression on the one side of the body should be as great as the 
amount of traction on the other, we may conceive an imper- 
fect elasticity of flexion, by which a body, without allowing itself 
to be sensibly compressed on the one side, should allow itself to 
be sensibly elongated on the other. Such a body would be liable 
to inflexion : and in this sense some liquids may be said to possess 
a certain elasticity of flexion. 

The elasticity of torsion consists in this, that the molecules of 
a body, when obliged to deflect laterally from their position of 
equilibrium, are able to restore themselves to their normal posi- 
tion. This they will be able to do, provided the increase of dis- 
tance occasioned by their deflection be followed by a development 
of attractive actions of an intensity sufficient both, to prevent any 
break of the structure, and restore the body, after the torsion has 
ceased, to its normal state. This kind of elasticity is to be found 
in solid bodies, and, to some extent, also in some gluish liquids. 

III. Hardness and softness. 

^lid bodies, which do not allow their form to be sensibly 
altered by pressure, are called hard bodies. K they resist inflexion 
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and torsion, they are called rigid bodies. If they resist traction, 
they are styled tenacious. Hence hardness is the opposite of elas- 
ticity of compression, tenacity the opposite of elasticity of traction, 
rigidity the opposite of elasticity of flexion and of torsion. Of 
course, no body is perfectly hard, or rigid, or tenacious : they are 
so called only in a relative sense, inasmuch as tkey possess in a 
high degree the power of resisting pressure^ traction, flexion, and 
torsion. 

Hardness requires that the curve of the molecular actions 
should cut the axis OX (fig. 28) at an angle approaching 90^. For 
rigidity the angle must again approach 9&*, and moreover the 
distance AB must be very small, i e. the maximum of attraction 
must follow close upon a small increase of the distance of relative 
equilibrium. Tenacity requires something more, viz. that the 
absolute vahic of the attraction, which is developed for a small 
increase of the distance, should have a considerable magnituda 

Hardness admits of threo contraries besides elasticity: and 
first softness, A body is called soft which allows itself to be com- 
pressed without reacting very sensibly for the restoration of its 
form. A soft body may possess slight elasticity, as the sponge, or 
scarcely any, as lead. Softness requires that the angle, at which 
the curve of the actions cuts the axis, be smalL A soft body may 
also be clammy if, in the curve of the fictions, AB is great as com- 
pared with OA. 

Secondly, friability. A body is said to hefrialble, which allows 
of its particles being easily separated by friction. FriabHity re- 
quires that the maximum of attraction be sufficiently small, though 
not so small as in liquids. Another condition of friability is that 
the maximum of attraction should come immediately after a little 
increase of the molecular distance. 

Thirdly, fragility or hrittleness. A body is said to be fragile 
or brittle, which allows of its particles being easily separated by 
percussion or flexion. Brittleness diflEws from friability in this, 
that the molecules of a brittle body cling to one another more 
firmly than those of a friable body ; and for this reason, percussion 
or flexion is necessary to produce the fracture. 

When a body has been broken, it would seem that its parts, 
if drawn sufficiently near to each other, ought to display anew 
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their cohesive power and unite again as firmly as before. And 
yet this^ is not the case. When the body is being broken, those 
of its molecules which lie in the fracture undergo a change in their 
mode of being, since they become free to adapt themselves one 
way or another, as the circumstances require, to the new conditions 
of equilibrium which are brought about. Hence the curve of the 
actions, for these molecules, will be changed : and consequently 
the molecules lying all along the fracture will not be able to dis- 
play the same amount of power after the fracture as before. It is 
to be observed, moreover, that at the surface of the fracture the 
molecules are free to expand, and the elements of their envelopes 
may arrange themselves in such a manner as to fill the intervals 
which, before the fracture, were occupied by the other, now sepa- 
rated, molecules. Hence, when the two parts of the body are 
drawn near again and pressed, there is no chance of restoring 
them to their, primitive place : and, accordingly, they will not be 
able to €xert the same cohesive power as before the fracture. Still 
there are cases, in which the conditions necessary for the exertion 
of cohesive power can be restored by calorific action. The motion 
resulting from calorific action disturbs the new state of the mole- 
cules at the surface of the fracture, and changes their mode of 
being : and, if the two parts of the body are meanwhile held toge- 
ther or pressed on each other, the molecules will be obliged to 
partake of the same kind of calorific motion, and there will be a 
chance of their finding their way into a fitting place and of their 
becoming connected again with one another a& firmly as before. 

A hard body is said to be malleable, when it allows its shape 
to be changed under the action of the hammer, without breaking. 
Hence malleability is the reverse of friability and brittleness, and 
implies softness to a certain degree. Malleability is to be found 
only in those bodies, which under the action of the hammer allow 
the intrusion of a molecule through other molecules, and are at 
the same time tenacious enough not to cleave. For such bodies, 
then, the curve of the actions must give both BN and a suflBciently 

great. 

A hard body is said to be ductile, when it allows its shape to 
be changed by united compression and traction, so as to receive, 
without cleaving, the form of a lamina or of a wire. Ductility 
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rc<|uirc8 almoHt the same conditions as malleability. What in the 
one case in done by the Htrokes of a hammer, in the other is done 
in a different way by compression : and for this reason the degree 
of ductility is not neccsHarily equal to the degree of malleability. 

The properties hitherto explained, as far as they are connected 
with the curve of the molecular actions, depend on the magnitude 
of the quantities a, BN, AB, and OA, as is shown in the following 
table. 



Table of some properties of bodies as connected with the curve 

of molecular actions. 



Propertiei. 



Angle 



Solidity 

Liquidity 

ExiMinsivity 

Elasticity of compression 

„ of traction 

„ of flexion 

„ of torsion 

Hardness 

Rigidity 

Tenacity 

Softness 

Friability 

Brittleness 

Malleability 

Ductility 



great 
great 
small 
small 
small 
small 
any 
great 
great 
great 
small 
great 
great 
great 
great 



• Mazimum 


LeDgth 


Dirtanoe 
OA 


mean 


any 


any 


small 


mean 


any 


any 


any 


Yety^^eat 


great 


any 


any 


great 


great 


any 


great 


great 


any 


great 


great 


any 


great 


any 


small 


great 


small 


small 


very great 


small 


small 


mean 


mean 


great 


mean 


small 


any 


great 


small 


any 


great 


mean 


any 


great 


great 


any 



IV. Changeableness of state. 

Solid bodies often can be changed into liquid and even into 
expansive fluids : expansive fluids can be changed into liquids and 
solids : so also liquids can be reduced to solid bodies or to elastic 
fluids. Hence we infer that the molecules of a large class of bodies 
admit of a considerable, though accidental, change in their mode 
of existence, and consequently in their mode of acting on the 
neighbouring molecules. 

The ordinary means employed in changing the state of a body 
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is heat, or calorific motion. When a body is raised, or reduced, to 
a certain temperature, its molecules are constrained to make vibra- 
tions of a certain extent : and as the temperature increases or 
decreases, the molecular envelopes gradually expand or contract. 
Now, the expansion of the envelopes tends to lessen molecular 
'attraction ; and therefore a soUd body by being raised to a higher 
temperature, may possibly be changed into a liquid. Again, the 
contraction of the envelopes tends to augment molecular attraction; 
and therefore a liquid body by being reduced to a lower tempera- 
ture may possibly be changed into a solid. 

The change from the liquid to the expansive state may be ac- 
counted for in an analogous manner. If a liquid is subjected to 
an increase of temperature, or is freed from the pressure under 
which it naturally maintains its liquidity, the molecular envelopes 
will gradually dilate: and thus the molecular attraction of the 
liquid will gradually disappear and be replaced by repulsion ; 
L e. the liquid will become an expansive fluid. This change, how- 
ever, requires more than a simple dilatation of the molecular en- 
velopes ; for it implies as a necessary condition a change of order 
in the nucleiy or what we shall call transposition of nuclei. Let, 
for instance, the molecule of the liquid be represented by the 

formula a , a, , ,-n . n-ni 

As long as the body remains liquid, the attractive powers of the 
centre and of the first nucleus will not allow the second nucleus 
and the envelope to expand freely. But when the molecules by 
a diminution of pressure or by an increase of temperature are 
allowed, or obliged, to make vibrations of a greater amplitude, the 
agitation of the system may become such as to actually bring the 
oscillating elements of the second nucleus riR nearer to the centre 
than the elements of the first nucleus nA, And, this being the 
case, the elements of the nucleus nA! by the repulsive exertions of 
the invading enemy may be compelled to recede from the centre, 
and cease to form the first nucleus by taking the place of the 
second. Then the system will be changed into 

m = A-\-nR + nA''{-n"Ii\ 
After this transposition, the molecules will necessarily tend to 
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dilate; for the attractive elements nA' are in a less fiGiyonrable 
condition for counteracting the repulsive elements n'R and n"S 
aftor the trans|)ositiony than before it: and, on the other hand, 
the ri'|nilsive elements nit, after the transposition, are in a more 
favourable condition for nullifying the efforts of the attractive 
elements A and nA\ than they were before it. And thus it is 
easy to conceive how a liquid can be changed into an expansive 
fluid. Vice versa, an expansive fluid may be reduced to the liquid 
state by causing the transposition to cease : and tbis can be ob- 
tained either by a reduction of temperature or by an increase of 
])ressure. 

It follows from this explanation, that the change of a liquid 
into an expansive fluid is accompanied by a specific change .of 
molecular constitution. And, indeed, the dynamical formulas of 
the system after the transposition (which leads to a partial 
change of signs) are not of the same form as before; and con- 
sequently the elastic vapours, of water, e.g. are, in a dynamical 
point of view, a substance specifically different from liquid water, 
though materially they are identical We might assimilate such 
a change of species to that which is brought about in the ellipse 
by changing only the sign of one term in its equation.. Every 
one knows that this change transforms the equation of the ellipse 
into that of an hyperbola : and whilst the ellipse, like the liquid, 
holds a determinate place, the hyperbola, like the expansive fluid, 
is of such a nature as to demand indefinite extension. 

When a solid is melted, no specific change is required; for 
no transposition is necessary. And indeed, in the melting of a 
solid, the law of the actions is modified only so as to diminish 
cohesion to a certain degree, without however destroying it 
totally, and a fortiori without fostering expansivity. Yet, if the 
molecules of a body are so constituted as to allow the transposition 
of a nucleus without becoming expansive, the transposition might 
be admitted as possible in liquefaction also ; and, in such a case, 
the liquid would be a substance specifically different from the 
solid with which it is materially identical 

In the melting of a solid, the expansion of the molecular 
envelopes causes an increase of molecular bulk. Hence it is that 
a body in the li(juid state ordinarily fills a greater volume than 
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in the solid. Still, it is not absolutely necessary that the volume 
of the liquid should be greater than that of the solid. For, even 
though each molecule has become greater in bulk, the volume 
of the body cannot become greater unless the distance of the 
molecules, measured from their respective centres, is also greater. 
Now the molecules of a body may be so constituted, that the 
curve of the actions will cut the axis of the abscissas in the same 
point A (fig. 28), whether the molecular envelope has been ex- 
panded or not. So the system 

m = .4 + nu4' + w'5 + n"B! 

is so constituted that, when the envelope n"R' expands, the 
nucleus nR must contract, and at the same time the attractive 
nucleus nA* expands. Accordingly, the increase of repulsion due 
to the dilatation of the envelopes can be compeusated by the de- 
crease of repulsion due ta the contraction of the nucleus n!R, 
and by the increase of attraction due to the dilatation of the nu- 
cleus nA, More than this; it may happen that, for a given 
molecular system, the curve of the actions in the case of lique- 
faction should cut the axis of the abscissas in a point A less 
distant from than that which corresponds to the state of 
solidity ; and in such a case, the distance of relative equilibrium 
being less, the liquid will have less volume than the solid. Of 
this an instance is to be found in the melting of ice; since the 
water so obtained occupies a less volume than the ice from 
which it comes. Hence also, when a liquid solidifies, it is not 
necessary that its volume should diminish ; though, in fact, the 
fex greater number of knawn substances diminish in bulk when 
soHdifying. 

Diflferent bodies require a different degree of heat, that they 
may melt into liquids or expand into vapours. This is an obvious 
consequence of a different nxolecular constitution. 

V. Calokific capacitt. 

Bodies are said to have a greater or less calorific capacity, 
according as they require a greater or less quantity of calorific 
action to be raised from a given temperature to aaother higher 
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tcmporaturc. Physicists have proved that heat is not a substance, 
but a mcxle of motion ; and thus the capacity for heat corresponds 
to tlie cjuantity of action by which a certain quantity of motion 
is to be communicated to the body. If the quantity of calorific 
action, which is necessary to raise a mass of water from 0*0 to 
1*C* be taken as the unit of action, then the quantity of action 
which is necessary to raise an equal mass of another substance 
from WC to V^C can be expressed by a number which will re- 
present the calorific capacity of this second substance as com- 
pared to that of water. The calorific capacity is often called 
specific heaty and can be determined for equal volumes as well 
as for equal masses. 

Now, let it be observed that the quantity of calorific action 
which is necessary to raise the temperature of a body in a given 
ratio, is exactly proportional to the amount of resistance offered 
by the body to the causation of the calorific vibrations that con- 
stitute its new temperature. Such a resistance increases, ccetem 
2)aribu8y with the number of molecules contained in the body: 
and, even cceteris imparibus, though with a little less exactness, 
as we shall presently see. 

It has been remarked long ago by physicists, that the calorific 
capacities of the primitive bodies are inversely proportional to the 
chemical equivalents of the same bodies. This law was beheved 
to admit of a few exceptions : but the exceptions themselves, in 
the present state of science, have almost totally disappeared, for 
reasons which we shall explain further on (Book x. § il) .; so that 
the aforesaid law may now be considered as general. Let us then 
call c and c the calorific capacities of two equal masses of dif- 
ferent substances, whose atomic (molecular) weights are p and p' 
respectively. The law which we have enunciated will give 

c : c' :: p' : p. 

But, if n and n be the numbers of molecules contained in 
the two masses respectively, the weight of the first mass will 

* I adopt the French measures for heat, as well as for weight, &c., because the 
French system is becoming daily more common. Scientific men, even in England, 
seem to have a strong tendency to take it up. I think that such a tendency wiU lead 
to beneficial results. 
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be «p, and the weight of the second np' ; and since equal masses 

must have an equal weight, we shall have np = njp', or 

n \ n w p : p; 
and consequently 

c : c :: n : n ; 

or the calorific capacities are, for equal masses, directly proportional 
to the numbers of molecules. 

This general result is remarkable for its simplicity; yet it 
is only sensibly, not rigorously, ttue, as we have already inti- 
mated. But it is very easy to account for the little discrepancy 
existing between the theoretical and the experimental results; 
nay, when we consider how greatly one substance differs from 
another, we might well be surprised at the fact, that substances 
of such opposite natures do not give rise to discrepancies capable 
of making the law of calorific capacities quite unrecognisable. 

The discrepancies just mentioned arise evidently from the 
different molecular constitution of different substances. The calo- 
rific motion is communicated from molecule to molecule mainly 
through their respective envelopes, which are in the best con- 
dition for strongly influencing one another. The rest of the 
molecular masses, i.e. the nuclei, move in consequence of the 
motion to which the respective envelopes have been subjected, 
according to the nature of the molecular constitution ; and there- 
fore the difficulty of communicating calorific motion to a body 
does not depend, except in a very secondary degree, on the inner 
part of the molecules. Hence, whether the mass lying under 
the envelope be greater or smaller, the calorific capacity must 
remain sensibly propoiiional to the number of the molecules 
whose envelopes are to be put in motion. That this is the case, 
is proved, as already observed, by the small discrepancy of the 
real from the theoretical capacities. Yet the different mass of 
the nuclei, and still more the different number of elements that 
constitute the molecular envelopes of different substances, do 
really alter to a small extent the law of calorific capacities : and 
moreover, as heat ordinarily expands the bodies, and augments 
also the molecular distances, the calorific action is partially em- 
ployed in mechanical work, which constitutes a loss with regard 
to calorific motion. Now this work is not equal when the mole- 
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ctilcM are unequal. For these reasons it ought to be expected 
that the law of calorific capacities would not be rigorously trae 
for ImmHos of a diflforcnt nature. 

The ilifferciice which is found to exist between the theo- 
retical and the experimental calorific capacities might become a 
iiicanA, or instrument, of discovery. For two substances being 
givi^n, that, for which the theoretical law is altered by defect, 
must have molecules possessing envelopes more ready to receive 
calorific motion : and that, for which the theoretical law is altered 
by excess, must have molecules possessing envelopes less ready 
to receive calorific motion. This leads us to admit, that in the 
first case tlie envelopes are lighter or more simple or more in- 
dependent, in their motion, of the rest of the molecular mas8» 
and in the second heavier or more complex or more dependent, 
in tlieir motion, on the rest of the molecular mass. Thus, the 
e<|uivalent of zinc being 32*53, and the equivalent of iron 28, 
and the real calorific capacity of zinc 0*09555, the theoretical 
capacity x of iron will be drawn from the proportion 

28 : 32-53 :: 009555 : a; = 0111008. 

Now the real capacity of iron is a: = 0*11379; therefore, the 
law is altered by excess when iron is compared with zinc ; and, 
accordingly, in iron the molecular envelope is heavier or more 
complex or more dependent on the rest of the molecular mass 
tlian in zinc. Again, the equivalent of oxygen being 16 (as we 
shall see hereafter), that of hydrogen 1, and the real capacity of 
oxygen 02182, the theoretical capacity x of hydrogen will be 
drawn from the proportion 

1 : 16 :: 0*2182 : a: =8*4912. 

Now the real capacity of hydrogen ia x = 3*4046 ; therefore 
the law is altered by defect when hydrogen is compared with 
oxygen ; and, accordingly, in hydrogen the molecular envelope 
is either less complex or less dependent, in its motion, on the 
rest of the moleculai' mass than in oxygen. 

The calorific capacities being, for equal weights, proportional 
to the numbers of molecules, it follows that the diversity of the 
molecular masses exercises a very small influence on calorific 
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"vibrations. Whence we must conclude that the molecules of 
primitive bodies are so constituted that, when their envelopes are 
compelled to vibrate, the tiuclei and the centre of the molecules 
do not oppose a resistance proportional to their masses. Of this 
we can give a good reason; for the inner part of the molecules 
is neither totally attractive nor totally repulsive; and, therefore, 
the resultant of the actions of the centre and of the nuclei is not 
proportional to the mass ; and consequently a considerable diver- 
sity of masses does not entail a considerable diversity of action. 
^ What we have said up to this concerns the primitive bodies. 
In compound bodies the calorific capacities follow a more complex 
law, dependent on their mode of combination. And, in fact, 
chemical combination alters more or less the state of the combin- 
ing molecules, and such an alteration must be ordinarily greater 
with regard to the molecular envelopes, on which, as we have 
stated, the calorific capacities mainly depend. Of the different 
kinds of combination we shall speak further on (Book x. § ill. &c.). 
Bodies are good or bad conductors of heat, according as they 
transmit calorific motion quickly or slowly. It would seem that 
conductivity ought to be inversely proportional to calorific capa- 
city; for, the greater the calorific capacity, the greater is the 
difl&culty of the communication of motion from molecule to 
molecule : and the greater this difficulty, the less the conduc- 
tivity. But the reverse is true in many instances. Thus, the 
calorific capacities of silver and gold are 005701 and 003244j 
respectively: and their conductivities are 100 and 53 respec- 
tively* To account for this fact, that the conductivity is not 
inversely propoi-tional to the capacity for heat, it must be ob- 
served that the capacities for heat, as above considered, are reck- 
oned for equal masses, whilst the conductivities are reckoned for 
equal volumes : and, again, radiation influences conductivity, inas- 
much as the. heat which is radiated cannot be conducted ; whilst 
the calorific capacities are independent of radiated heat. We 
may also remark that bodies of different molecular constitution 
have a different calorific motion, though they be at the same 
temperature as measured by the thermometer. The flute and the 
trumpet, though playing the same note, and consequently causing 
the same number of vibrations in the same time, nevertheless 
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do not omit the same kind of sound : so two bodies, though raised 
to the same temperature, have a different kind of heat. Now, 
Olio kind of hoat may consist of a vibratory motion easily trans- 
missible, whatever l>e its intensity, and another kind may consist 
of a motion which cannot be easily transmitted unless when it has 
roaclu-'d a given intensity. From these remarks it sufficiently 
appi»ars that conductivity and calorific capacity do not follow 
necessarily one and the same law. 

VI. Colour. 

Bodies, with regard to light, are divided into luminous, trans- 
parent, and opaque. A luminous body, as a flame^ is that whose 
mok'cules by making spontaneous vibrations of a certain period 
arc able to commimicate to the neighbouring aether a motion of 
the same pcrioil, calculated to affect our eye. A transparent body, 
as water, is that whose molecules are so constituted and arranged 
that the luminous vibrations of aether can be taken up by them 
and continued through the mass of the body. See in Book vm. 
§ VII, the principle on which this explanation, and others which 
follow, are grounded. An opaque body, as iron, is that whose 
molecules are so constituted or arranged as to be unable to take 
up the luminous vibrations of aether, or to propagate an analogous 
motion through the mass of the body. Opaque bodies reflect or 
absorb, instead of transmitting light : and, hence, they have cohury 
as we shall presently explain. 

From the velocity of propagation of light, which, according to 

M. Foucault, is of 298,000,000,000 millimetres in a second, and 

from other known optical data first determined by Newton, we 

can find the numbers of vibrations made in a second of tiiyie by 

different rays of the solar spectrum. They are as in the following 

table : 

Extreme red... vibrations 462,015,500,000,000, 

Red orange ... „ 510,806,190,000,000, 

YeUow „ 540,834,840,000,000, 

Green „ 582,031,200,000,000, 

Light blue ... „ 649,237,300,000,000, 

Deep blue „ 663,690,000,000,000, 

Extreme violet „ 733,990,100,000,000. 
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The length of one undulation may be obtained for each 
coloured ray by dividing the whole line travelled over by light in. 
a second by the number of undulations made by each coloured 
ray in the same time. Hence the length of the undtdations in 
each ray of the spectrum will be as follows : 

Extreme red fraction of millimetre 00006450, 

Red orange „ 00005807, 

Yellow „ 0-0005510, 

Green „ 00005120, 

Light blue „ 00004590, 

Deep blue „ 00004490, 

Extreme violet ... „ 0-0004060. 

And, consequently, the numbers of undulations contained in 
the length of a millimetre will be the following : 

Extreme red number of vibrations 1550, 

Red orange „ 1722, 

YeUow „ 1814, 

Green „ 1953, 

Light blue „ 2178, 

Deep blue „ 2227, 

Extreme violet „ 2463. 

These numbers show how great a velocity is that which ani- 
mates molecular vibrations. As for luminous bodies, it is evident 
that they cannot excite luminous imdulations of a certain period 
in the surrounding aether, unless they themselves move at the 
same period and make as many undulations. With regard to non- 
luminous bodies, they either transmit or reflect light ; and there- 
fore although they are incapable of setting themselves into spon- 
taneous vibrations suitable to make a sensible impression on our 
organ of vision, yet they are prepared, when a^ted upon by im- 
pinging rays, to take up the same kind of vibratory motion, at 
their surface at least, if they are opaque. 

An opaque body is a body that does not allow light to pass 
M. M. 14 
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through it Perfect opacity would consist in the molecules of the 
body being so constituted and united with one another that tiiey 
are not prepared to propagate among themselves any kind of 
luminous undulatiojis. A body perfectly opaque would, then, 
either reflect or absorb all the rays impinging on its surface. But 
bodies have very often only an imperfect opacity : which arises 
from their molecules being so constituted and connected with each 
other, that they are prepared to propagate amongst themselves the 
vibratory motions which correspond to some kind of light, though 
not those corresponding to other kinds. Thus, the reason why 
a piece of green glass is opaque for all the rays, except the green, 
is, that in the green glass the molecules are so constituted and 
coimected with one another, that the length of their undulations 
must be = 0'*'"'0005120, which is the length of the undulation of 
a green ray : and so the green ray is transmitted whilst the 
others are necessarily reflected or absorbed at the surface of in- 
cidence*. 



* Professor TyndaU says: "All ordinary traosparent and coloiirlen snbsUnoef 
owe their transparency to the discord which exists between the oscOUiting periods of 
their molecules and those of the waves of the whole visible spectrum. The general 
discord of the vibrating periods of the molecules of compound bodies with the l^i* 
giving waves of the spectrum may be inferred from the prevalence of the property of 
transparency in compounds, solid, liquid, and gaseous ; while* their greater harmony 
with extra-red periods is to be inferred from their opacity to the extra-red rays** {Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society , 1864, p. 160). I am very much inclined to think that 
the reverse is tnie. A body is opaque with regard to light or heat, when the period of 
the molecular vibrations cannot coincide with the period of the luminous or calorific 
waves : and a body is transparent with regard to light or heat^ when the period of the 
molecular vibrations coincides with the period of the luminous or calorific waves. To 
prove this, it would suffice to observe that discord implies opposition: now, oppositioiL 
is calculated to quench, not to propagate, motion. How then can waves of any period 
be conveyed or propagated by, or through, molecules which cannot vibrate in those 
periods T On the other hand, if the molecules move in periods harmonising with the 
periods of the luminous or of the calorific waves, how can this motion interfere with 
the propagation or transmission of those waves f My firm conviction id, that mole- 
cular vibrations of a given period constitute the actual propagation of light or heat of 
the same period through the transparent solid body. Mr TyndaD, of course, admits 
with most others, that setherial, not molecular, vibrations constitute the actual propa- 
gation of light and heat through the transparent bodies : but, even in this hypothesis, 
how could we say, that the lether intercepted between the molecules can easily con- 
tinue its vibrations when it finds resistance, and eannot when no resistance is to be 
found ? Moreover, from Prof. Tyndall's theory it would follow, as he explicitly sUtes, 
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It is obvious, that a Lody imperfectly opaque is also imperfectly 
tranaparent ; and therefore its opacity a^ well as ite transparency 
is only relative. 

A body is white, when its molecules are so constituted that 
they can move in any period of luminous vibrations, but are so 
arranged that such a kind of motion cannot be regularly com- 
municated from molecule to molecule, and consequently is not 
propagated throughout the body. In such a case, the molecules 
which lie at the surface of the body, and those perhaps which 
come immediately after them, will vibrate in periods like those 
of the incident rays (which are white, of course, if they consist 
of solar light) ; and those molecules, when once set in motion, 
will communicate the same kind of motion to the neighbouring 
(ether, according to the laws of impact of elastic bodies. In other 
words, the beams of white light will be either reflected or dis- 
persed (according as the surface of the body is polished or not) 
from the surface of the body into the eyes of the spectators. 

that the flame of hydrogen bnmlDg in oxygen would cansiat of ribrationg of an extra- 
red perioiJ. Non, surely, thut fliinie has a risible hue ; and therefore Ita period is one 
of tbose eoutained id the visible spectrum ; mid coDBequently is nob extrs-reJ. Hence, 
we i^uinot adopt Prof. Tycdall'a view on this Bitbject. The more so, becauie the author, 
who ia wont to prove fairly all hia aBaertione, hfu not thought proper to give at the 
proof of thia one, nor of the exiatenee of lelher between the molecnleB of solid or liquid 
troosparent bodiea. He saya, indeed, that Kther "surrounds the very atoms of aolid 
and liquid aubstances;" that " tranapArEnt bodiea aire auch, becauBe the sether and their 
atoma (molecnlea) are so related to each other, that the waves which excite light cao 
pass Ihrough them, without transferring the motion to the atoms" {Ileal at a mode nf 
moliim, Leot. IX. p. 393). But no reason ia ^ven for the assiunptian. In a lecture 
(Jan. 1866) at the Royal lostitution, Frof. Tyndall observed that, if light communi. 
rated the motion of its undulations to the itw, the ica would ba malted; whence ha 
concluded that ice possesfles periods of vibrations which are discordaut troia the 
periods of light. But every one will see that this is not a proof. If light communis 
cated the eaiorific motjon lo the ioe, the ice would be melted ; but if light commuiii- 
oates the liiminout motion to the ice, it does not follow that ice will be melted. The 
oblj ooDctusion which can be drawn is, that liuninous rays and calorifia rays are dis- 
^Dct, and that, therefors, the motion of light throngh ice is not competent to produce 
the beat neoeaaary for the melting of ice. It appears, then, that the asaumption of 
Kther vibrating in the trauapareBt bodiea, and being the isstrumeot of transmissioQ, 
ia not proved. This would probably show that the view advocated by ProfesWW 
Tjndall is admitted by him only on account of ita having bean admitted by othsn 
before him. If this be the case, the learned Frotesaor cannot ful to see the propriety 
ot treating anew thia important point of stience. 

14—2 
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An instance of this is to be found in pounded glass and snow, 
which are both white. Their molecules are undoubtedly prepared 
to make luminous vibrations of any period ; since glass and water 
are transparent bodies : but the same molecules, in pounded glass 
and in snow, have ceased to have the regular and homogeneous 
arrangement indispensable for the continuation of the regular 
periods of vibrations throughout the mass; and therefore it is, 
that those, periods are broken, and the motion is not propagated 
through the body, or, if any motion be propagated, it is not 
luminous. 

A body is black, when its molecules are so constituted, that 
they cannot vibrate according to any of the periods of the lu- 
minous rays of the solar spectrum. In such a case, the luminous 
ray is absorbed^ that is, the action of the impinging luminiferoos 
sether exhausts itself in communicating to those molecules a kind 
of motion which does not consist of periods calculated to make any 
appreciable impression on our organ of vision. This is evident j 
for the action of a luminous ray of a certain period would oblige 
the molecules of the body to vibrate at the same period, if they 
were able to take up such a kind of vibrations ; and, accordingly, 
the extinction of the luminous ray must be the consequence of aa 
incompatibility of its periods with the nature of the moleeules 
acted upon. A molecule is, in this respect, like a pendulum, 
the vibrations of which are of a certain rapidity according to given 
d3mamical relations : and it is as impossible for the molecules oi 
lamp-black to synchronize with the spectral luminous vibrations, 
as it is impossible for a pendulum of one foot in length to syn- 
chronize with a pendulum of an inch. 

Some will say, that if this be true, then a black body would 
be perfectly invisible. This, I think, would only prove that no 
visible body is perfectly black. Still, the molecules which lie at 
the surface of a black body, while acted upon by the luminous 
rays, must react on the impinging aether ; hence the black body 
gives back to the surrounding aether a certain amount of motion 
of which a portion may still preserve in some degree the pro- 
perties of visible ray. 

A body is red, or yellow, or green, &c., when its molecules 
ave so constituted that they -can vibrate according to the periods 
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of the luminous rays known under the names of these colours ; 
but they are so arranged and united, that the respective vibrations 
cannot be propagated throughout the body. We speak of opaque 
bodies, of course; for, when the body is transparent for a certain 
ray, then its molecules must be so arranged and united that the 
interior propagation of the corresponding periods of vibrations 
should be possible. 

A body may present a colour different from any of those of 
the solar spectrum. This happens in two cases : first, when the 
molecules of the body are so constituted that they can vibrate 
in periods of some kinds without being able to vibrate in the 
intermediate periods, as when the molecules can move in the 
periods of blue and in the periods of red, but cannot move in the 
periods of orange, of yellow and of green. Secondly, when the 
body is composed of molecules of a different nature. If, e.g. some 
molecules can vibrate in the periods of red, and others in the 
periods of green, the body will have a mixed colour, which is not 
to be seen in the solar spectrum. 

There are bodies which are opaque in the solid, and trans- 
parent in the liquid state, as wax, butter, oil, sugar, &c. The 
fact is accounted for by observing that, when a body is melting, 
its molecules change their mutual relations, and modify their 
intrinsic constitution. 

We will here close these remarks, or rather hints, on colours. 
What we have said suffices to show that the colours of bodies 
are intimately connected with their molecular constitution and 
arrangement; and, therefore, the phenomena of light are each 
and all to be looked upon as a very valuable and indispensable 
means for ascertaining the true nature of the same bodies. 



BOOK X. 

ON CHEMICAL PROPERTIES IN GENERAL. 

Chemistry is considered only as an experimental scienoe : and 
chemists in general, when they have succeeded in determining 
experimentally the laws, conditions, and results of combination 
and resolution, are satisfied that they have done the whole of 
their duty. Yet natural philosophers are well aware, that a great 
deal of work remains to be done, if we wish to raise chemistiy 
to its proper perfection. Laws have been established ; but the 
principles on which such laws repose have not been established at 
all : and a science cannot but be very imperfect, which has yet 
to find out what are its own higher principles. Hence, scientific 
men, whilst continuing to develope material knowledge, as they 
do, by experimental research, ought not to forget that chemistry 
is expected to rise, sooner or later, to a higher region, whence 
the principles are to be seen by which the laws experimentally 
known are to be accounted for. In a word, they might well con- 
sider, that besides the experimental, we want a rational scienoe 
of chemistry. The first elements of a rational chemistry constitute 
a part of the science of which I am treating under the name 
of Molecular Mechanics. Unhappily, every science has its infancy; 
so we must for the present content ourselves with a few generalities 
and still fewer details. We shall treat in this Book of chemical 
affinity, of chemical equivalents, and of the disposition of bodies 
to combine in different definite proportions. 

I. Chemical affinity. 

Two substances are said to be endowed with chemical affinity, 
when the molecules of the one can unite with the molecules of 
the other so as to constitute a new molecular system. Thus, when 
nitrogen and hydrogen unite to form ammoniacal gas, the mole- 
cules of the two substances not only mix, but combine with one 
another, i.e. affect and modify each other intrinsically as much 
as is necessary to form a single molecular system. 
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Chemical affinity is not to be found between molecules of 
the same kind. For molecules of the same nature, on account of 
the direct opposition of their repulsive envelopes, cannot have any 
tendency to fuse themselves into a single molecular system*. 
Thus, in a mass of hezahedric molecules of the same nature, any 
two molecules and (7 (fig. 29) will repel each other at all dis- 
tances less than the distance of relative equilibrium, on account of 
the direct opposition of the elements R to the elements JK'. 

On the contrary, chemical affinity is to be found between 
molecules of a different kind. And, in fact, in molecules of a 
different nature, the repulsive envelopes are not necessarily situ- 
ated in direct opposition; and therefore it is not necessary that 
repulsion should prevail between them at all distances less than 
the distance of relative equilibrium. Thus, if an hexahedric mole- 
cule is surrounded by tetrahedric molecules, there will be no direct 
opposition of the envelopes. A tetrahedric molecule will present 
its vertex R' (fig. 30) to the surface RRRR of the hexahedric 
one : and it is evident, that if the distance of the two molecules is 
sufficiently lessened, the attraction exercised by the element A 
upon R' can prevail over the repulsions exercised by the elements 
M upon the same jB'. For, the nearer R' approaches, the greater 
will become the attraction of A upon jB', whilst the resultant of 
the four repulsions exercised jfrom the points R evidently is 
lessened on account of the increasing obliquity of their direction. 
Hence, when two molecules of a different nature are constrained 
to approach to a distance less than that of relative equilibrium, 
the repulsion which is immediately developed may, after it has 
reached a maximum, by a further decrease of the distance become 
weaker and weaker till it vanishes, and is replaced again by 
attraction. This new attraction may be called the chemical attrcuh 
tion; for it is in fact the immediate causality of combination. 

From the preceding remarks it follows, that the curve of mole- 
cular actions, which we have found above for molecules of the 
same nature, does not hold for molecules of a different nature 
having chemical affinity. In this last case, the positive branch 
uiJIf (fig. 31) of the curve, which represents the repulsive actions 

* Tetrahedric molecules may, in some oases, be excepted, as the opposition of 
their envelopes is not ^Krect. 
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corresponding to distances less than OA, Le. less than the distance 
of relative equilibrium, is not asymptotic, but, after having reached 
its maximum in M, cuts again the axis of the abscissas in A\ and 
then dcscril)es a new arc A'N'A\ whose ordinates correspond to 
the chemical attractions causing the molecule A to combine with 
the molecule 0. The distance 0A'\ at which the molecules will 
remain after their combination, might be called the distanoe of 
chemical equilibrium: and then the distance OA would have to 
be called the distance of physical equilibrium. 

Here, then, we have a very neat representation of the radical 
distinction existing between chemical and physical actions. The 
physical are those by which the generally called physical pheno- 
mena are produced; and are represented by the branches PNA 
and A MA' of the curve: the chemical are those on which the 
affinity and the combination depend ; and are represented by the 
branches A'N'A" and A"M\ The point A' marks the end of the 
physical, and the beginning of the chemical actions; so that, 
whilst two molecules can act on each other by physical action at 
all distances from OA' to infinity, their chemical action cannot 
extend farther than OA'. 

The mere inspection of the curve will enable us to understand, 
1st, that a mixture of two substances is not the same as their 
combination, but quite a different thing ; for, when two substances 
are mixed, their molecules rest at the distance OJ., and when they 
combine, their molecules rest at the distance OA'. Mixture 
means juxtaposition, whilst combination implies partial introsva- 
ception or something of that kind. 2nd, that, when for two sub- 
stances the repulsion represented by the ordinate of the point M 
is not very great, a mean pressure will be sufficient of itself if 
continued, to determine the combination. In this case, the two 
substances may be said to have a considerable affinity. But, if 
the said repulsion is very great, their combination will require a 
very great exertion, and the two substances might be said to have 
little affinity. Still, pressure is not the only, nor the principal 
standard by which we judge of the degree of affinity existing 
between two substances. 3rd, that molecules, which have little or 
no affinity in one state and temperature, may acquire or intensify 
it, as the case may be, by a change of state or of temperature. 
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For, it is evident from the reasons above given (Book ix, § iv.), 
that a change of state or of temperature causes a change in the 
molecular radii, and alters very materially the form of the curve 
of molecular actions. We will not lose time in giving instances of 
this fact ; every one knows that this is the most common case in 
chemistry. 4th, that the degree of affinity is the degree of 
fercility with which two substances combine; so that affinity in- 
creases in the inverse ratio of the ordinate of the point M, But a 
substance A may have in certain circumstances a greater affinity 
for a second substance B than for a third G, whilst by a change of 
circumstances, or conditions, it may acquire a greater affinity for 
the substance G than for the substance B, This also is one of the 
most ordinary facts in chemistry, and the key to all chemical 
analyses. 5th, that the greater the ordinate of the point N' ix\. 
the curve of actions, the greater will be the firmness of the combi- 
nation and the stability of the compound. 6th, that when two 
substances combine, the volume of the compound will very often 
be smaller than the united volumes of the components. This 
is evident from the difference existing between the distance of 
physical and of chemical equilibrium. Thus, one volume of nitro- 
gen and two of oxygen are reduced by combination to two volumes 
of hyponitric acid : so also one volume of nitrogen and three of 
hydrogen contract into two volumes of ammoniacal gas. But 
there are numerous exceptions. A volume of carbon, e.g. and 
a volume of oxygen give two volumes of oxide of carbon without 
sensible reduction : one volume of hydrogen and one of chlorine 
give two volumes of hydrochloric acid without reduction, &c. 
These exceptions may be easily accounted for by two obvious 
remarks. The first is, that the difference between the distance of 
physical equilibrium and that of chemical equilibrium, in the case 
of two given substajices, may be small ; hence the reduction of the 
volume, on this ground, might be small. The second is, that when 
molecules of a different nature actually combine, the molecules of 
one kind cannot reach their position of chemical equilibrium with- 
out causing an amount of expansion in the envelopes of the mole- 
cules of the other kind ; and, in fact, w^hen the vertex R* (fig. 30) 
is about to reach the plane HRRR, it is evident that the elements 
R are removed farther apart, and the volume of the molecule 
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augmented. Such an increaae of volume may be sufficient to 
compensate the diminution due to the greater proximity of the 
combining molecules ; and consequently, the result of combination 
is not necessarily a reduction of voluma 

II. Chemical equiyalentb. 

Substances of a different kind combine only in definite propor- 
tions. A substance being given, and the least mass of it that is 
capable of entering into combination being taken as a imit, the 
least masses of other substances that are capable of entering into 
combination will be represented by numbers which are called 
Proportionals, The masses represented by such numbers are called 
Chemical equivalents or Chemical a;tams. This last name, as well 
as that of atomic weight, atomic doctrine, &c. is extensively em- 
ployed in chemical works, in England at least ; but we shall ex- 
clusively retain the name of chemical equivalents. '* The word 
atom'* says Prof. Faraday, "which can never be used without 
involving much that is purely hypothetical, is often intended to 
be used to express a simple fact : but good as the intention is, I 
have not yet found a mind that did habitually separate it from 
its accompanying temptations: and there can be no doubt that 
the words Definite proportions, Equivalents, Primes, &c which 
did and do express fully all the facts of what is usually called the 
' atomic' theory in chemistry, were dismissed because they were 
not expressive enough, and did not say all that was in the mind 
of him who used the word ' atom' in their stead : they did not 
express the hypothesis as well as the feet*." 

The chemical equivalents of different substances, if properly 
determined, must be proportional to their molecular masses respec- 
tively ; but the absolute molecular masses cannot be known imtil 
the common factor is found by which the numbers representing 
the equivalents should be multiplied. The determination of this 
common factor would require the determination of the absolute 
mass of one at least of those substances. 

I have said that the equivalents are proportional to the mole- 
cular masses if they have heen properly determined. The reason of 

* A gpeculation Umehing deetrk eonducUcm and ihe nature of maUer» — PkSL Mag* 
iBii, VoL XXIV. 
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this reserve is, that about the equivalents of some substances, as 
they are generally given in elementary works, a suspicion has 
arisen that they are faulty. The suspicion originated chiefly from 
the fact, that, whilst for the far greater number of primitive sub- 
stances the equivalents are inversely proportional to their calorific 
capacities, a few primitive bodies, on the contrary, had equivalents 
which could not tolerably agree with the same law, unless they 
were either divided or multiplied by 2. 

I shall give here the equivalents of some substances from 
!M. Begnault's Chemistry, adding in separate columns the calorific 
capacities of the same, and the products of those capacities into 
the equivalents. 



Substance. 


Symbol. 


EquivaleDt. 


Capacity. 


Product. 


Uvdrofifen 


H 

C 
N 
CI 
Br 
S 
I 
P 
A» 
F 
Co 

m 

Cd 
Zn 
Sh 
Pb 
Bi 
Sb 
Cu 
Hg 

Ag 
Pd 

Au 

Pt 


100 

8 00 

6-00 

14-00 

55-42 

78-26 

16-12 

125-SS 
32 00 
7500 
28-00 
29-52 
29-57 
55*74 
32-53 

58-82 

103-56 

106-40 

64-52 

31-65 

10000 

108-00 

53-22 

98-22 

98-56 


3-4046 
0-2182 

0-1469 
0-2440 
0-1214 
0-0552 
0-2026 
0-0541 
0-1895 
0-0814 
0-1138 
0-1069 
0-1086 

00567 
0-0955 
0-0562 
0-0314 
0-0308 
0-0508 
0-0951 
0-0333 
0-0570 
0-0593 
0-0324 
00324 


3-4046 
1 -6376 
0-8914 
3-4160 
4-3000 
4-4608 

3-2759 
6-7803 
6-0640 
6-1050 
3-1864 
3-1556 
3-2113 
3-1604 
3-2042 
3-3056 
32499 

3-2771 
3-2776 

30099 
3-3320 
6-1560 

3-1559 
3-1823 
3-1913 


Oxygen 

Carbon 


Nitrogen 

Chlorine 


Bromine (vapour) 
Sulphur 


Iodine 


Phosphorus 

Arsenio 


Iron 


Cobalt 


Nickel 


Cadmium 


Tin 

Lead 


Bismuth.. ..., 


Antimony .♦....,.. 
CoDDer ............ 


Mercurv 


Silver 

Palladium 

Gold 


platinum ., 



* The calorifto eapaoity of carbon is difFerent in diamond, graphite ebarcoal, fte. 
We here give to carbon the capacity of diamond, though we think, for reasons that 
will be adduced farther on, that carbon vapour has twice the same capaoitj. 
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From the last column of this table we fiee that the products of 
the et^uivalents into the calorific capacities are sensibly constant, 
with a few exceptions. Silver, arsenic, phosphorus, iodine, if their 
e<|uivaleuts were divided by 2, would cease to be exceptional In 
like manner, oxygen would be reduced to the general law by mul« 
tiplying its equivalent by 2. And so on. 

Now, are these corrections to be admitted ? Of course, it would 
not have been prudent to adopt them, when they rested on this 
ground only : but in our own days eminent chemists have shown 
that there are other reasons, besides the law of calorific capacities, 
which make such corrections indispensable. M. Renault proves 
the necessity of dividing by 2 the equivalents of sUver, sodium, 
and potassium, from the known law of isomorphism* Mr Rose 
establishes that "the atomic weights of the five alkaline meiais 

* Here i» one of bis proofs : " Si noas adoptons ces ^aivalents (tlienniqaes), ks 

compost que nous formulions KO, NaO, AgO, KCly NaCl, AgCl, prendront las 

formules K*0, NaW, A^O, E>Cl, Na^Ct^, Ag^CC^, Nous aUons cheroher k montnr, 

que ce sont en effet ces demi^res formules qu*il fant adopter, si' Ton vent satisEaire 
non seulement aux lois des combinaisons, que nous avons d^veloipp^es, mais encore k 
la loi de risomorphisme. Nous connaissons deux m^tauz, le coiTre et le meronre, 
qui forment cbacun deux oxydes basiques, dont les formules Cu*0, OuO, Mg^O, MgO, 
sont v^rifi^ par la constitution des sels neutres, qu*ils forment avec des acides pnia- 
sants. Coinparons les sels, que forment ces oxydes, ou les oompos^ binMres qui lenr 
correspondent, avec les sels analogues, ou aux composes binaires oorrespondentB, 
form^ par le potamnum, le sodium, et I'argent. On trouve dans la nature, k T^tit 
crystallis^ le sulfure de cuivre Cu^S et le sulfure d'argent : ces d^uz min^raux pr^ 
sentent exactement la mdme forme crystalline. On y rencontre, en .outre, des nun^- 
raux pr^entant la mdme forme crystalline, et renfermant k la fois le snlfute de 
cuivre Ou*S et le sulfure d*argent en des quantity relatives variables k Pinfini De 
sorte, que Ton est conduit k admettre que ces corps peuvent se remplaoer en prc^ior^ 
tions quelconques, sans cbanger la forme crystalline du compost. Le sulfure d'ar* 
gent et le sulfure de cuivre Cu*S pr^sentent done tons les charactkres de risomor- 
phisme. On est en droit d'en conclure que le sulfure d*argent doit avoir le mdme 
mode de constitution que le sulfure de cuivre Cu^8 ; et que la formule dusulfine 
d^argent doit dtre Ag^S, Mais, si la formule du sulfure d'argent est A^/^S, oelle de 
Toxyde d'argent doit dtre Ag^O, 

"Maintenant, Tobservation d^montre que le sulfate d*argent est isomorphe aveo 
le sulfate de soude anhydre. Pour satisfaire k la loi de Tisomorphisme 11 faudra dooo 
^crire la formule du sulfate de sonde Na^O . SO^, si Ton ^crit oelle du sulfate d'aigent 
Ag'^0 . ^0". Mais les compost de potassium sont isomorphes avec ceuz de sodinm; 
on ne pent done pas ^rire leur formules de deux mani^res difES^rentes ; la formule de 
la potasse doit done dtre ^crite i^O."-— Begnault, Cldmie, YoL m. § 1240. See also 
Vol. in. pp. 850, 361. 
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(as well as that of thallium) must be divided Idj two*.** That the 
equivalent of oxygen must be doubled, is already the prevalent 
opinion among scientific men. Hence Prof, Odling decidedly 
asserts that the molecule of water " contains not, as was formerly 
held, the same amount of hydrogen, but double the amount of 
hydrogen contained in the molecule of muriatic acid {HCl), Or, 
in other words, the molecular weight of water, muriatic acid, and 
hydrogen, are to one another as 18 : 365 : 2, or as 9 : 18*25 : If" 
As for chlorine and iodine, we have also special reasons for 
dividing their equivalents by 2. The compounds ordinarily ex- 
pressed by the formulas (7/0^ 10^ would now (on account of 
= 16) be expressed by CVO\ PO^ : but we shall see (Book XI. 
§ in.) that these last formulas cannot be accounted for, as two 
molecules of one substance and seven molecules of another cannot 
arrange themselves, as is necessary for combination. On the con- 
trary, if we take CT= 17*71, and 7=62-77, those formulas will 
become Cl*0\ 7*0^ which admit of a very natural explanation. 
And moreover, as the equivalent of sodium is now admitted to be 
^a = 11*49 instead of Na = 2298, sulphate of soda will be ex- 
pressed by Na^O, 8^0^. Now, assuming with all chemists that 
chloride of sodium contains one equivalent of sodium and one of 
chlorine, we know that four equivalents of chloride of sodium with 
one equivalent of water and one of sulphuric acid give rise to the 
following reaction : 

Chloride of sodium (Chlorine 4iGl -::^\ , , . . , 

A • 1 X id 3' A-K7- ^^--""'^ I chlonc acid. 

4 eqmvalents [Sodium 4iNa\^^-'^^ ^ 

Water 1 equivalent i^^ ^ ^ \v 

Sulphuric acid, », S^(7 — ^ j , . ^ i 

(phate of soda. 

And therefore, hydrochloric acid contains not one, but two 
equivalents of chlorine with one of hydrogen : and the common 
formula ClHmiiat become Cl^K In other words chlorine has for 
its equivalent 17*71. 

The equivalent of phosphorus must also be divided by 2. 
Though this is very clearly indicated by its calorific capacity, we 

• Phil, Mag. 1863, Vol. xxvi. p. 366. 
t Phil, Mag. 1863, Vol. xxvi. p. ZSi. 
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can prove it from the relation of phosphorus to chlorine. Thus, 
we know that chloride of phosphorus dissolves in water and yields 
phosphorous acid and hydrochloric acid. The reaction is as fol- 
lows; 

Cliloride of phosphorus f Chlorine 4tCP ^HCP, 

4 equivalents (Phosphorus 4P 




Water 3 equivalents {^^y^" ^3^' -^p.^. 

and, since the formula of hydrochloric acid is really HCP, as we 
have seen, it follows that the formula of phosphorous acid is really 
P*0^, not P"0* ; and therefore the equivalent of phosphorus is not 
32 but IG. 

So also perchloride of phosphorus dissolves in water^ and gives 
the reaction 

Perchloride of phosphorus fChlorine 4iGl'-r -^lOHCP, 

4 equivalents jPhosphorus 4P> 




Water 5 equivalents {S^^^^ \o ^^P'O'; 

the last product P^O^ representing phosphoric acid; whence we 
come again to the same conclusion P = 16. 

With regard to arsenic, we shall also divide its equivalent 
by 2, as is suggested by its calorific capacity, and required by its 
relation to phosphorus. For, arsenic combines with metallic and 
non-metallic substances in the same manner as phosphorus, which 
it resembles in many respects. Thus, we have the following com- 
pounds of phosphorus: 

Ueaal fomrala. New formuU. 

Phosphorous acid PO* P*(?*, 

Phosphoric acid «< P(/ •*.***^** P'O*, 

Phosphuretted hydrogen ...... Pff • P^jBT % 

Chloride of phosphorus PCI* PCt\ 

Iodide of phosphorus PP PP; 

and we have in the same manner 

Arsenious acid AsO* As^C^^ 

Arsenic acid »••• AsO^ A6*0^, 

Arseniurettod hydrogen AsH* A^£[\ 

Chloride of arsenic AsCl* AsCP, 

Iodide of arsenic AsP AsP. 
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These examples of parallelism between arsenic and phosphorus 
show that, the equivalent of phosphorus having been divided by 2, 
that of arsenic also must be divided by 2. 

With regard to carbon, as its equivalent has been determined 
from that of oxygen, the change adopted for oxygen obliges us to 
take 12 instead of 6 for the equivalent of carbon. But the calorific 
capacity of diamond might tempt us to go further, and to take 24 
for equivalent. The more so, because the determination of the 
equivalent of carbon has been made under a great disadvantage, 
as it has never been possible to obtain thei vapour of carbon in its 
pure state, and to weigh it separately. An equivalent thus de- 
termined might well be erroneous, in this sense at least, that it 
might require to be multiplied by 2, as the law of calorific capa- 
cities seems to suggest. But carbon in different states shows dif- 
ferent calorific capacities. In diamond its capacity is only 01469 ; 
but in plumbago it is 0*2020, and in charcoal 0*2420 ; and there- 
fore the capacity increases for a decrease of density. Hence we 
may well hold that carbon in its gaseous state will have a still 
greater capacity than in charcoal. And, since the capacity 0*2420 
of charcoal multiplied by the number 12 gives 2*9040, which nearly 
agrees with the general law, a still greater capacity will give a 
product even more satisfactory. And, therefore, the law of calo- 
rific capacities is quite safe with carbon = 12 : and, as we find no 
other reasons for a change, we shall retain 12 for the equivalent of 
carbon. 

Bromine resembles iodine and chlorine in many respects. 
Hydrobromic acid bears the strongest resemblance in every par- 
ticular to hydriodic acid : it has the same constitution by volume, 
very nearly the same properties, and may be prepared by means 
exactly similar, substituting the one body for the other. So also 
bromic acid closely resembles chloric acid. Hence, the equiva- 
lents of chlorine and iodine having been divided by 2, that of 
bromine also must be divided by 2. 

We may, then, safely conclude that the corrections more or 
less clearly suggested by the law of calorific capacities are to be ad- 
mitted : and consequently we shall adopt the following equivalents. 

Oxygen 1600 Carbon 1200 

Phosphorus 1600 Arsenic 3750 
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lodme 6277 Sodium 11-49 

Clilorine 1771 lithium 322 

Bromine 3913 Potassium 19*60 

Silver 5400 

III. Relative numbers of combining equivalents as 

DEPENDENT ON THE GEOMETRICAL FORM OF MOLECX7LES. 

Chemical combination is the annexation of one or many 
molecules of a certain substance to one or many of another sab- 
stance, giving rise to a new molecular system. 

When a given number of molecules of one substance A are 
annexed to, or bound up with, one of another substance B, the 
compound will consist of a number of compounded molecules 
equal to that contained in the substance B. For example, if 
the substance B contains n tetrahedric molecules, each of which 
unites to itself, at its four faces, four molecules of the substance 
A, the compound will evidently consist of n new molecules. In 
this case, the constitution of the compound can be discrete; and, 
therefore, its equivalent will represent one of its real molecules 
in the same manner as the equivalent of each component repre- 
sents one of its molecules. 

When a molecule of a given substance A is annexed to, or 
boimd up with, a number of molecules of another substance B, 
the compound may consist of a number of discrete molecules 
equal to that contained in the substance -4. Thus, if the sub- 
stance A contains n tetrahedric molecules, each of which is laid 
hold of by four molecules of the substance B, n groups will be 
formed, and the constitution of the compound will be discrete, 
as in the preceding example. The only diflference between the 
two cases lies in this, that in the first the molecule situated in 
the centre of the group is considered as that which actively an- 
nexes the four others to itself, and in the second is considered 
as being itself passively annexed to the four others. It is evi- 
dent, that the equivalent of the compound will again correspond 
to one of its molecules. 

But, whether a molecule actively annexes many others to it- 
self, or is passively a^nexed to them, the compound will not be 
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discrete, but continuous, whenever the combining molecules are 
on both sides connected with one another. In such a case, it 
is obvious that the chemical equivalent of the compound will 
not represent any distinct molecule existing in it, but only the 
smallest possible mass, under which the compound can be con- 
ceived, viz, a virtual or intentional molecule. The reader will find 
below many examples of this kind of continuous combination. 

The molecules of primitive bodies being regular polyhedric 
systems of elements (Book vi. Prop, vi.), and having faces, edges, 
and vertices, the combination may be conceived to be possible 
inasmuch as molecules can be annexed to molecules either by 
their faces, or by their edges, or by their vertices. This means, 
that one molecule will draw to itself a molecule (or many) of 
another kind, and bind it either to one of its own faces or to 
one of its own edges : the drawn molecule (or molecules) at the 
same time offering . itself to that annexation by one of its own 
vertices, or of its own edges, or of its own faces, as the case 
may be. It is evident, however, that two molecules cannot di- 
rectly unite through their vertices, the vertices being always re- 
pulsive (Book VI Prop. rv.). 

After these general statements, we must now inquire how 
many molecules of any given regular polyhedric form can be 
chemically united to a molecule, or to a number of molecules, 
of a different nature, and of any regular polyhedric form what- 
ever. The general principle, on which this inquiry will be based, 
is, that the combination cannot take place except between those 
numbers of molecules for which there is a possibility of a geo- 
metrical arrangement; for, it is evident, that molecules cannot 
combine, if they cannot approach to one another. Hence any geo- 
metrical exigency which prevents the approaching of molecules 
in a given number makes the combination impossible for such 
a number. Let us come to particulars. 

IV. Numbers of molecules that can combine with 

TETRAHEDRIC MOLECULES. 

First, then, a tetrahedric molecule, by reason of its four faces 
and of the attractive elements which, in the neighbouring nu- 
cleus, may correspond to each of them, is geometrically prepared 
H.H. 15 
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to admit around itself /bur molecules of another substance : and, 
if its power be sufficient, to annex them to itself by the action 
of the said attractive elements. In this case the numbers of the 
combining molecules will be in the ratio 1 : 4, and the molecules 
of the compound will be discrete and tetrahedric. 

Again, a tetrahedric molecule has six edges, and, therefore, 
is geometrically disposed to admit around itself six molecules of 
another substance, and to unite them to itself by the action of 
the elements lying under its own envelope. In this case the 
number of the combining molecules will be in the ratio 1 : 6, 
and the molecules of the compound will be regular octahedrons. 

Consequently, a tetrahedric molecule can also admit around 
itself ten molecules of another substance, viz. four on its faces 
and six on its edges, and unite them all to itself, as before, at 
least when the volume of these molecules is considerably less 
than that of the said tetrahedric molecule. In this case, the 
molecules of the compound will be tetrahedrons or octahedrms, 
according as the molecules which unite through the faces, or those 
which unite through the edges, are most prominent. 

In these three cases the compound consists of discrete mole- 
cules. 

Let us now conceive 4tn tetrahedric molecules of the same 
kind, which are free to arrange themselves in space according 
to their own nature and exigency. They will arrange themselves 
in the following manner : n out of them will occupy the places 
a,ay a, .., (fig. 32), so disposed as to form the common vertices 
of a number 2n of tetrahedrons and of a number n of octahedrons, 
regularly distributed : n other molecules wiU occupy the centres 
O of those octahedrons, and the remaining 2n the centres of 
the tetrahedrons. 

Now, let us suppose that, instead of having 4n molecules of 
the same kind, we have 3w molecules of one substance, and n 
of another. Either these n molecules will occupy the vertices a, 
and the remaining 3n the centres of the octahedrons and of 
the tetrahedrons, or the n molecules will occupy the centres 0' 
of the octahedrons, and the remaining Zn the vertices a and the 
centres of the tetrahedrons. These arrangements, by allowing 
each of the 3n molecules of one substance to approach to the 
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n molecules of the other substance, favour the combination of 
them ; and, therefore, tetrahedric molecules (if no other obstacle 
is to be found) can combine in numbers that are in the ratio 
1 : 3. In this case the compound will not consist of discrete 
compounded molecules, as is evident, and its constitution may 
be called continuous. When the n molecules of the one substanx5e 
have a predominant power of annexation, and occupy the places 
a, a, a, ..., then the form of the compound will be tetrahedric, 
or traceable to the tetrahedron : but, if those n molecules occupy 
the centres of the octahedrons, then the form of the compound 
will be octahedric or traceable to the octahedron. 

The above ratio 1 : 3 does not require that the molecules 
be all tetrahedric. If 3n molecules were tetrahedric, and the re- 
maining n hexahedric, or octahedric, or octohexahedric, or rhombo- 
dodecahedric, the geometrical arrangement would still be favour- 
able to the combination. The n molecules would, in fact, occupy 
the centres of the octahedrons above mentioned, and could annex 
to themselves, or be annexed to, the 3/i molecules of the other 
substance. But, in this case, those amongst the 3n molecules 
which occupy the places a^ a^a^... would possibly be more inti- 
mately united with the centres of the octahedrons, than those 
others which occupy the centres of the tetrahedrons : nay, these 
last, by reason of their greater distance from the molecules of 
thfe other substance, may be materially included in the com- 
poimd without any chemical union. 

Let us now suppose, that among the 4n tetrahedric molecules 
2n are of one kind and 2/i of another. The combination will 
be possible again; for the 2n of the one kind will occupy the 
centres of the above-mentioned tetrahedrons, whilst the 2n of the 
other kind will occupy the centres and vertices of the octahe- 
drons. The numbers of the combining molecules wiU be in the 
ratio 2 : 2 or 1 : 1. This ratio requires that 2/i molecules at 
least should be tetrahedric: the other 2n may be hexahedric, 
octahedric or octohexahedric. The constitution of the compound 
will be continuous, and its form will be traceable to the tetra- 
hedron or to the octahedron, according as the molecules which 
possess a greater power of annexation occupy the centres of 
the tetrahedi'ons or the centres and vertices of the octahedrons. 

15—2 
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I^'t U8 suppress the n molecules, which occupy the centres 
of tlio octaliedrons. There will remain 2n molecules of one kind 
in the centres of the tetrahedrons, and n of the other kind 
in the vertices a, a, a, ... They will be suitably arranged for 
combination. Hence, we must admit that tetrahedric molecules 
can combine in tlie ratio 2 : 1. The compound will be oon- 
tinuaus, and its form will be tetrahedric, or traceable to the te- 
trahedron. 

Tlie ratio 2 : 1 is also admissible when, 2n molecules bdng 
tetrahedric, tlie others n are hexahedric or octahedria "With n 
Iicxalicdric, each vertex of a hexahedric molecule will be connected, 
with the neighbouring face of a tetrahedric ona With n octa- 
hedric, each vertex of a tetrahedric molecule would be connected 
with the neighbouring face of an octahedric ona The compound 
will be continuom, as is evident, and its form will be traceable 
to the octahedron or to the tetrahedron. 

These are the only definite ratios which I find to be admissible 
for tetrahe<lric molecules. 

V. Number of molecules which can combine with 

OCTAHEDRIC MOLECULES. 

An octahedric molecule, by reason of its eight faces, and of the 
attractive elements corresponding, in the neighbouring nucleus, 
to each of them, has a special capability of combination with eighi 
surrounding molecules of another substance: and, by reason of 
its twelve edges, with twelve such molecules: and consequently, 
by reason both of edges and faces, with twenty such molecules; 
under the same conditions and limitations as we have mentioned 
in the case of tetrahedric molecules. The compounds, in these 
three cases, will consist of discrete molecules. 

Again, n octahedric molecules can combine with 2n tetrahedric, 
as we have already shown ; and the compound will be continuous. 

Moreover, n octahedric molecules can unite with 4in of another 
kind having two vertices diametrically opposite, whether hexa- 
hedric, octahedric, octohexahedric, icosahedric, or rhombo-dode- 
cahedric. In this case, each of the 4n molecules will turn one 
vertex towards the neighbouring &Lce of one, €U3d the opposite 
vertex towards the neighbouring face of another of the n octst 
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hedric molecules, between which it lies: and thus the 4W mole- 
cules can be connected, each by two vertices, with the n others. 
In the compound the n octahedric molecules will constitute the 
vertices and the centres of a continuous system of cubical spaces, 
and the in will find their place between each vertex and centre, 
as in figure 33. 

By adding n other molecules of the second kind (for which 
there is a suitable space between each four molecules of the first 
substance) we shall obtain also the ratio 1:5. 

Moreover, n octahedric molecules can be arranged alternately 
in straight parallel lines with n others hexahedric or octohexa- 
hedric. Then, the six vertices of each octahedric molecule will 
be turned towards the neighbouring faces of six hexahedric or 
octohexahedric molecules, and can be united with them. If the 
n octahedric molecules were arranged alternately with n others 
not hexahedric nor octohexahedric, but having two opposite vertices, 
then either these last would turn their opposite vertices to the 
faces of two neighbouring octahedric molecules, or each of the 
octahedric molecules would turn its opposite vertices to the faces 
of the two neighbouring molecules of the other substance. In 
each case the combination is possible : and the compound may ac- 
quire a laminar structure. 

These are the only definite ratios which I could find to be ad- 
missible for octahedric molecules. 

VI. Number of molecules which can combine with 

HEXAHEDRIC MOLECULES. 

A hexahedric molecule, by reason of its six faces, and of the 
attractive elements corresponding, in the neighbouring nucleus, 
to each of them, is capable of combination with sia; molecules of 
another substance : and, by reason of its twelve edges, with twelve 
such molecules : and consequently, by reason both of edges and 
faces, with eighteen such molecules, whenever the other necessary 
conditions are fulfilled. The compounds in these three ca^es 
consist of discrete molecules. 

Again, n hexahedric molecules can unite with 3n of another 
kind having two vertices diametrically opposite, whether octa- 
hedric, hexahedric, octohexahedric, icosahedric, or rhombo-dodeca- 
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hedria In this case, each of the 9n molecules will' have two 
of^ponte vertices tamed to the fiices of the two hexahedric mole- 
coles between which it lies : and thus the 3i» molecules can be 
united, each by two vertices, with the n others. 

This arrangement leaves a cubic space unoccupied between 
the vertices of every eight hexahedric molecules : and so there 
will remain room for n other octahedric or octohezahedric mole- 
cules. And, therefore, n hexahedric molecules can possibly combine 
with 4m others, if these are octahedric or octohexahedric. 

Moreover, n hexahedric molecules can unite with n molecules 
of another kind having two vertices diametrically opposite. In 
this case, they will be arranged alternately in straight parallel 
lines. If the molecules of the second kind are octahedric, the 
compotmd will be equally connected in all directions, and its 
form will be traceable to the cube or the octahedron : and if they 
are not octahedric, the compound will be more firm in one 
direction than in others, and may have a laminar structure. 

These are the only new ratios, which, in addition to the others 
already pointed out in the two preceding numbers, I find to be 
admissible for hexahedric molecules. 

Vn. NUMBEJtt OP MOLECULES WHICH CAN COMBINE WITH 

OCTOHEXAHEDRIC MOLECULES. 

An octohexahedric molecule, on account of its six square 
faces, has a special geometrical disposition to combine with six 
surrounding molecules of another substance, and, on account of 
its eight triangular faces, to combine with eight such molecules: 
and consequently, on account of all its faces, to combine with 
fourteen such molecules. It might also unite with twelve by its 
twelve edges : as also with eighteen by its edges and square faces : 
and, lastly, with twenty-six by its twelve edges and fourteen faces, 
if its volume is considerably greater than that of the molecules of 
the other substance. All these compounds woiild consist of dis- 
crete molecules. 

We might think, that n octohexahedric molecules can unite 
with 3n of another kind having two opposite vertices, as we have 
just said with regard to hexahedric moleciiles : but we must 
remark, that by the natural arrangement of the octohexahedric 
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molecules their square faces will be parallel and opposite to each 
other, and n places regularly disposed will be formed between 
their triangular faces, of such a size that they will necessarily 
be occupied either by some of the octohexahedric molecules them- 
selves, or by molecules of the other substance admitted into com- 
bination. Hence, if we add n new molecules of the first substance, 
which is octohexahedric, we shall have 2n molecules ready to com- 
bine with 3n others : if, on the contrary, we add n molecules of the 
second substance, we shall have n octohexahedric molecules ready 
to combine With in others. The compound will be continiiovs, 
and its form will be traceable to the cube or the octahedron. 

Again, n octohexahedric molecules can unite with n others 
alternately arranged, and having at least two vertices diametrically 
opposite, and, consequently, not tetrahedric. They could be ar- 
ranged also in parallel lines, so that one line of octohexahedric 
molecules would alternate with a line of molecules of another kind. 
In this case, the octohexahedric would have their square faces 
immediately opposite in all directions, and the molecules of the 
other substance would each find their place between eight tri- 
angular faces of eight neighbouring octohexahedric molecules. 

If n octohexahedric molecules are so arranged as to form the 
"Centre and vertices of a continuous series of cubic spaces, then 
there will be room for 4n other molecules between each centre 
and vertex, as we said with regard to octahedric molecules ; and, 
moreover, there will be room for 3n others between each two 
vertices, as we said with regard to cubic molecules ; and thus we 
shall have n octohexahedric molecules ready to unite with 7n 
others having at least two vertices diametrically opposite. 

These are the only ratios, besides those above noticed, which I 
find to be admissible with regard to octohexahedric molecules. 

VIIL Number of molecules which can combine with 

ICOSAHEDRIC MOLECULES. 

An icosahedric molecule can unite with twenty molecules of 
another kind by reason of its twenty faces : and with thirty on 
account of its thirty edges, if its volume be considerably greater 
than theirs : a hypothesis which seems scarcely admissible with 
regard to primitive molecules. The compound will be discrete. 
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Again^ n icosahedric molecules can unite with 5n others of any 
kind. And, indeed, n icosahedrons can be arranged regularly 
so as to present to one another their vertices; they will then 
leave between them on octahedric spaces, which can be occupied 
by 5n molecules. The compound will be continuous. 

These are the only definite ratios, besides those already noticed, 
which I find to be admissible for icosahedric molecules. 

IX. Number of molecules which can combine with 

DODECAHEDRO-PENTAGONAL MOLECULES. 

A dodecaliedro-pentagonal molecule can unite with twdve 
molecules of another kind by reason of its twelve faces, and with 
tliirty by reason of its thirty edges, if its volume be considerably 
greater than theirs (which is scarcely probable with primitive 
molecules) ; and, lastly, with forty-two by reason both of the feces 
and of the edges. These compounds will be discrete. 

Again, n dodecabedro-pentagonal molecules can unite with 6n 
molecules of another kind having two opposite vertices, and lying 
each between two parallel faces of two neighbouring dodecahedrons, 
by which they may be drawn into combination. The compound 
will be continuous. 

I cannot find any other ratio besides these and the others al- 
ready noticed, for dodecahedro-pentagonal molecules. 

X. Number of molecules which can combine with 

DODECAHEDRO-RHOMBIC MOLECULES. 

A dodecahedro-rhombic molecule can unite with twdve of 
another kind by reason of its twelve faces, and with twenty-four 
by reason of its twenty-four edges : and, consequently, with thirty- 
six by reason both of its faces and of its edges. These compounds 
will be discrete. 

Again, n dodecahedro-rhombic molecules can unite with 6w 
of another kind placed each between two parallel rhombic faces 
of two neighbouring dodecahedrons, to which they can be an- 
nexed by their opposite vertices. The compound will be conr 
tinuouSy and its form will be either tetrahedric, or octahedric, or 
rhombohedric (angle 60°), with six equal faces, or any modifica- 
tion of these forms. 
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Moreover, n dodecahedro-rhombic molecules can unite with n 
others, each of these being intercepted between eight rhombic 
faces. In this case, the dodecahedrons are situated face to face 
in straight parallel lines, and the other molecules fill up the octahe- 
dric places which by the nature of the aiTangement will remain 
between those lines. The molecules of the second kind must be 
either hexahedric, or octohexahedric, or tetrahedric : they cannot 
be octahedric ; for, six vertices cannot meet eight surfaces. 

These are the only definite ratios which I find to be admis- 
sible for dodecahedro-rhombic molecules. 

XI. General result. 

It may be useful to give here a table of the results which 
we have obtained in the preceding pages. Such a table, in 
addition to other advantages, has that of showing how far the 
number of molecules, which can enter into combination, depends 
on their geometrical figures. The reader, however, will remem- 
ber, that our inquiry has been limited to the combination of 
two substances, and those primitive. The combination of two 
substances which are not primitive, or that of three or more sub- 
stances, depends on a greater number of conditions ; and so, in 
this last case, the proportional numbers of molecules which are 
apt to combine cannot be determined generally without a great 
deal of additional work. Nevertheless, the results anived at in 
the preceding pages are sufficient to give a first idea of the kind 
of reasoning which could be employed in making further in- 
quiries, and oiSFer the first ground for a fuller investigation of 
the subject. As to the coiTectness of the same results I have 
no doubt wKatever: I have verified them, as far as I could, 
by tangible methods : nay, for this special purpose I constructed 
a host of solid regular polyhedrons of every kind, which, by 
being arranged successively in diflferent ways, gave me the most 
sure means of ascertaining the reality of each case. Still, I am 
quite willing to admit that there may be other ratios of com- 
bining molecules which I have not been able to find out. 
And, therefore, the following table ought to be looked upon as 
provisional. 
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BOOK XL 

ON THE SHAPE AND AKKANGEMENT 

OF MOLECULES. 

A FULL knowledge of the molecular constitution of bodies 
requires the solution of the following problems : 

1. How many elements are in a molecule of the given sub- 
stance ? 

2. What is the figure of the molecule ? 

3. How many nuclei are in it ? 

4. Which of the nuclei are attractive, and which repulsive ? 

5. What is the relative intensity of the active powers in 
the centre, in the nuclei, and in the envelope ? 

6. What is the relative length of the respective radii ? 

7. What is the distance between two neighbouring mole- 
cules? 

8. How are the molecules arranged 1 

Though there are data in great numbers, from which we 
might determine many of the conditions implied in these problems, 
yet, unfortunately, the means which are at our disposal are, as 
yet, most inadequate to the heavy task. The forms of crystals, 
the atomic weights, the calorific capacities, the transmission, 
conduction, absorption, radiation, refraction, polarization, of light 
and heat, the heat of fusion and of ebullition, the degree of 
hardness, or softness, or elasticity, or tenacity, the laws and con- 
ditions of combination, the diflferent degrees of affinity, the rela- 
tions between mechanical and chemical work, and a great number 
of other analogous matters, would, if well known, furnish precious 
data for answering the questions proposed : but our present know- 
ledge of them (to say nothing of the overwhelming complexity 
of the conditions on which such problems depend) is evidently 
too incomplete to allow the least hope of any but very partial 
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success. And this is one of the reasons why I apprehend tliat 
molecular mechanics will have a long infancy before it aoqoireg 
its natural development Let us, then, limit ourselves to a few 
hints concerning the easiest of those problems, viz. the deter- 
mination of the figure of primitive molecule& Our method of 
solution is grounded on the preceding table of the numbers of 
molecules, which may, by reason of their figure, come into com- 
bination. The use of that table seems to be very obvious: but 
in certain cases it may require some precautions, as will be 
evident from the examples given below. In general, the greater 
the numbers of the molecules between which the combination 
takes place, the greater is the chance of failura And, accord- 
ingly, it will be but prudent on our part to base Qur inquiry 
on examples of the greatest possible simplicity. 

I. The molecule of oxygen. 

The form of the molecules of oxygen can be determined by 
the consideration of the following compounds : 

Commoii formula. Kew formiilA. 

Hypochlorous acid OCl OCi^ 

Chlorous acid 0*CI 0"CP 

Hypocbloric acid aCl aCP 

Chloric acid (/CI aCf 

Perchloric acid O'Cl (fCf. 

We see that in hypochlorous acid four molecules of chlorine 
unite around one of oxygen : and the term GP, which remains 
constantly the same in all the following compounds, shows that 
the four molecules of chlorine united with the one of oxygen 
constitute a permanent group or form, around which other mole- 
cules of oxygen can be united in definite numbers. Hence, a^ 
suming the molecule or group OCt^ of hypochlorous acid to be 
a component of the other four compounds, their formulas may 
be written thus : 

Chlorous acid OCl*. 0», 

Hypochloric acid OCt*,0^, 

Chloric acid OCl\ 0*, 

Perchloric acid OCl\ (7. 

Now, from our table, the ratios 1:2, 1:3, 1:4, 1:6 require 
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tliat the molecule OCT* should be discrete; and, since it is formed 
by the union of four molecules of chlorine around one of oxygen, it 
cannot but be tetrahedric. But OCl* cannot be discrete and tetra- 
hedric, unless the molecule also is tetrahedric. Hence we con- 
clude that the molecule of oxygen is a tetrahedron. 

The same conclusion might be arrived at by the considera- 
tion of many other compounds. Phosphorus and oxygen combine 
in the proportions represented by the formulas (new style) 

P^O, P'Cf, P*0^, 

which may be written thus, OP*, OP*. 0', OP*. 0", and explained 
as the above. Iodine and oxygen give the compounds (new style) 

ro', 1*0\ 

which may be written 01*. 0*, 01*. 0\ and explained as above. 
These formulas, as well as the preceding, show clearly that oxygen 
is tetrahedric. • 

Let us remark, that, if we had taken for chlorine the usual 
equivalent 35*42, our formula of perchloric acid would have 
been OTO', which cann'bt be explained by any reference to our 
general table. And the same would have been the case with 
periodic acid, had we not divided the equivalent of iodine by 2. 
On the contrary, the equivalents which we have adopted ac- 
count most advantageously for the composition of the said acids, 
a composition that with the old equivalents would be quite un- 
intelligible, 

II. The molecule of nitrogen. 

The form of the molecules of nitrogen can be determined by 
the consideration of the following compounds : 

Usual formula. New formula. 

Protoxide of nitrogen NO N^O 

Deutoxide of nitrogen NO^ ^*0' 

Nitric acid (anhydrous) NO" iV^O* 

Iodide of nitrogen NP NP 

Chloride of nitrogen NOP NCI' 

Ammonia^ gas NH' NH' 

Sulphide of nitrogen JVS» NS"" 

Cyanogen NO N^C 

Phosphide of nitrogen N^P N^P. 
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Here we have between nitrogen and other substance thie 
ratios 2:2, 2:1, 1:3, 1:6; and our table shows that sadi 
ratios cannot coexist, unless the molecule of nitrogen is a tetra- 
hedron. We shall admit, then, that nitrogen is tetrahedri& 

The conclusion is confirmed by the formula of nitric acid, 
which gives between the molecules of nitrogen and of ozygea 
the ratio 2 : 5. This ratio is not to be found in our table; 
but will bo easily accounted for, if nitrogen is tetrahedria For, 
the formula 1P(/ can be written NO^. N, ; the term NG^ will 
then represent a molecule of nitrogen united by its four fiEtces 
with four molecules of oxygen, and constituting with them one 
tetrahedric group, or form ; which is again united with the two 
remaining molecules N and in the ratio 1 : 2. This explana- 
tion being, in my opinion, the only one which can account for 
the ratio 2 : 5, would probably suffice of itself to prove that 
nitrogen is really tetrahedric. 

in. The molecule of carbon. 

The form of the molecules of carbon may be determined by 
the consideration of the following compounds: 

Usiul fonnnla. - Kew fomrala. 

Light carburetted hydrogen ... Cff* GH* 

defiant gas C*H* CH* 

Oil of turpentine CH* CH* 

Carbonic acid C(y OC^ 

Oxide of carbon GO GO 

Cyanogen GN GUT 

Sulphide of carbon GS* 08" 

Chloride of carbon C'CP CCP 

Bichloride of carbon G*GP COT 

Perchloride of carbon G^CV GGl" 

(another*) O'C? COT. 

We have here between carbon and other substances the ratios 
1 : 1, 1 : 2, 1 : 4, 1 : 6, 1 : 8. Now, these ratios, according to 
our table, cannot be accounted for, unless carbon is octohexa- 
hedric. The ratio 5 : 8 in the oil of turpentine may be very 

* A YolatUe liquid found by M. Begnauli. 
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easily explained, if we write the formula thus CH^ . (7*; for, we 
shall have first a group of eight molecules of hydrogen annexed 
to one of carbon and constituting a cubic form; and then, since, 
according to our table, a cubic form can combine with four octo- 
hexahedric forms, we shall admit that the group Cff ' unites with 
C* or 4(7 in the ratio 1 : 4. 

The octohexahedric form of carbon accounts very satisfactorily 
for the crystalline form of diamond, which is octahedric, sometimes 
modified by hexahedric faces, and for the crystalline form of 
graphite, which consists of hexagonal plates. In diamond the 
molecules turn their square faces to each other; whilst in graphite 
they turn to each other their triangular faces. 

IV. The molecule of hydrogen. 

The form of the molecules of hydrogen may be easily deter- 
mined by the consideration of the following compounds: 

Usual formula. New formula. 

Ammoniacal gas NH^ NH^ 

Marsh gas CH^ CH^ 

Olefiantgas C^H^ CH^ 

Phosphuretted hydrogen Pjff' PW 

Arseniuretted hydrogen AsH^ As^H^ 

Hydrochloric acid CIH GPH - 

Bisulphide of hydrogen S'H S'H. 

Here we have between hydrogen and other substances the 
ratios 1 : 2, 2 : 1, 3:1, 3:2, 4 r 1. According to our table, 
the ratio 3 : 2 excludes the possibility of supposing hydrogen to 
be tetrahedric. Now, if hydrogen is not tetrahedric, the ratio 
2 : 1 given by the formula Cff' proves that hydrogen is hexa- 
hedric. And, in fact, carbon is octohexahedric, as we have shown : 
and an octohexahedric molecule, according to our table, cannot 
combine with two others, unless they are tetrahedric or hexahe- 
dria Therefore, hydrogen, which cannot be supposed to be tetra- 
hedric, must be assumed to be hexahedric. 

V. The molecule of phosphorus. 

The molecule of phosphonis may be known from the following 
compounds: 
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Uiual formiiU. New fonnula. 

Phosphide of nitrogen PX^ P'X' 

Phosphorous acid jPO* P*0* 

Phosphoric acid PO" P'O' 

Phosphuretted hydrogen PR* P'H^ 

Chloride of phosphorus PCP PCf 

Perchloride of phosphorus PCP PCt^ 

Iodide of phosphorus PP PP 

another PP PP. 

We have here the ratios 1:1, 1:2, 1:3, 2:3, which by 
being compared with those of our table, sufficiently show that the 
molecule of phosphorus is octohexahedric. 

But, how should we account for the ratio 1 : 5, which we find 
in perchloride of phosphonis, and which is not to be found amongst 
those given by our table for an octohexahedric molecule? This 
objection seems to contain a serious difficulty. Yet, since chlorine 
is tetrahedric, as we shall see hereafter, the difficulty caii be got 
rid of. To understand the mode of arrangement of n molecules of 
phosphorus with on of chlorine, it is sufficient to consider that the 
formula of the compound may be written thus PGF. CP.P\ then 
we easily conceive, by reference to fig. 32, that the molecules 20Z 
will occupy the centres of the tetrahedrons, and the molecules 
P and the groups PCl^ the vertices a and the centres 0* of the 
octahedrons. This arrangement would tend to show that in the 
molecule of phosphorus the attractive nucleus which lies under 
the envelope is octahedric. But, as the difficulty arising from the 
formula PCl^ might perhaps be solved by some other considera- 
tion, we shall not insist on this conclusion. 

Phosphorus crystallizes in rhombic-dodecahedrons. This crys- 
talline form is very easily accounted for by the union of fifteen 
octohexahedric molecules in one group. One of these molecules 
being in the centre of the group, eight other molecules would 
unite with it by its eight triangular faces, and constitute a cubic 
form, and the last six would meet this cubic form at its six faces. 
This arrangement would again suggest, that the above-mentioned 
nucleus of phosphorus is octahedric. 
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VL The molecule of chlorine. 
Let us consider the foUowing compounds: 

Usual formula. New fonnula. 

Hydrochloric acid aH Cl^ 

Chloride of sulphur aS^ CZ'/Sf» 

another aS a^S 

Chloride of potassium CIK a^K^ 

Chloride of sodium ClNa O'Nd? 

Chloride of copper CIW Cl^Gu* 

Chloride of mercury ClHg' a'Hg" 

Chloride of magnesium ClMg CPMg 

Chloride of phosphorus Cl'P Cl'P 

Chloride of arsenic Cl^As Cl^As. 

. Here we have between chlorine and other substances the 
ratios 2:1, 3:1, 2:2. From these ratios we may immediately 
infer, by a glance at our table, that chlorine is either tetrahedric 
or hexahedric. On the other hand, if chlorine were hexahedric, 
the formula Cl^H would be totally inexplicable. For, as hydrogen 
is itself hexahedric, this formula would lead us to admit that 2n 
hexahedric molecules can combine with n others, also hexahedric. 
Now this cannot be admitted, as is evident from our table. Hence 
we must conclude that chlorine is not hexahedric. Accordingly, 
it must be tetrahedric. 

VII. The molecule of sulphur. 

The form of the molecules of sulphur can be determined by 
the consideration of the following compounds: 

Usual fonnula. New formula. 

Chloride of sulphur S'a S'CV 

Sulphide of nitrogen /S'if S'lT 

Sulphide of copper SCu* SCu* 

Sulphide of silver SAg 8Ag* 

Sulphide of carbon S^C 8*G 

Bisulphide of hydrogen S'H S*!! 

Monosnlphide of potassium ... IPS* K*8* 

Bisulphide of potassium IPS* K*8* 

Tersulphide of potassium ^.8" K'S" 

Tetrasulphide of potassium ... K^S" K*S* 

Pentasulphide of potassium ... IPS" K^S"". 

JLiL 16 
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In these compounds we have between sulphur and other sub- 
stances the i*atios 1:2, 2:1, 2 : 2, 3 : 1, 4 : 1, &c., from 
which we can conclude that sulphur is tetrahedric. And in fact 
the ratio 2 : 1 in the bisulphide of hydrogen (hydrogen being 
hexahedric) cannot be accounted for, unless sulphur is tetrahedric. 
The same conclusion can be drawn from the compounds of sulphur 
and potassium, sulphur and sodium, sulphur and oxygen, and 
others. Thus, in the sulphides of potassium the invariability of 
the term K^ shows that the fii-st group resulting from the mutual 
action of sulphur and potassium consists of four molecules of po- 
tassium annexed to one of sulphur, and that the formulas of those 
compounds are resolvable in the following manner: 

K'S" = 8K\ S, or 28K^ + 2^8; uniting in the ratio 2 : 2 
K'8' = SK\8\ or 8K' + SS „ 1:3 

K'8' = 8K'8* . 5, or 28K*8* + 28 „ 2:2 

K*8^ = 8K*8\ 8\ or 8K'8* +S8 „ 1:3 

K'8''= 8K*8\ 8\ or SK'8' -^S8 „ 1:3. 

This interpretation of the proposed formulas is in perfect 
accordance with the results of our table, and is the only one which 
the same table allows us to admit We conclude, accordingly, 
that, though the crystalline form of sulphur (of which we shall say 
something in the sequel) is not tetrahedric, the molecule of sul- 
phur is a tetrahedron. 

VIII. The molecule of arsenic. 

Arsenic is of the same form as phosphorus. Many of its com- 
pounds with oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, iodine, contain the same 
number of equivalents as the corresponding compounds of phos- 
phorus. Let us consider the following compounds : 

UsaaX formula. New formula. 

Arsenic acid AsO^ As^Cy, 

Arsenious acid AsO^ As^Cy, 

Realgar A88^ As^'S*, 

Orpiment A88^ A8^8^, 

Sulpharsenic acid A88'^ -4«*/S^®, 

Arseniuretted hydrogen A8H^ A8^H\ 

Chloride of arsenic AsGl^ A8Cl\ 

Iodide of arsenic AsP AaP. 
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The ratio 2 : 3 in As^H* suffices, according to our table, to 
show that the molecules of arsenic are octohexahedric. For, hy- 
drogen being hexahedric, the formula As^W cannot be transformed 
into Aa^H^ so as to become similar to that of orpiment Aa^S^* Of 
this last, the tetrahedric form of sulphur aflfords us a natural 
interpretation, viz. SAa*S^,S; whilst the expression A8*H\ with 
hydrogen hexahedric, admits of no interpretation. Hence the 
ratio 2 : 3 in arseniuretted hydrogen does not stand for 4 : 6, but 
really represents two molecules of arsenic combining with three 
of hydrogen; and consequently it really shows that arsenic is 
octohexahedric. 

IX. The molecule of iodine. 
Let us consider the following compounds : 

Usual formula. New formula. 

Iodide of arsenic PAa PAs, 

Iodide of phosphorus PP PP, 

„ another PP PP, 

. lodhydric acid IH PS- 

These compounds suffice to determine the form of the mole- 
cules. For the ratio 3 : 1 between iodine and arsenic, and iodine 
and phosphorus, shows that iodine is either tetrahedric or hexa- 
hedric. At the same time, the ratio 2 : 1 between iodine and 
hydrogen shows that iodine is not hexahedric ; for, two hexahedric 
molecules cannot combine with another hexahedric. And, there- 
fore, we must conclude that the molecule of iodine is tetra- 
hedric. 

X. Relation of crystalline forms to the shape of 

THE molecules. 

Many primitive bodies crystallize, and it seems quite natural 
f. to infer from the form of their crystal that of their molecules. 
Tfejlfij^we should say that the molecule of potassium is a hexa- 
hMTon, that of mercury an octahedron, that of silver an octahedron 
or a hexahedron, since it crystallizes in both forms, that of iron 
a hexahedron, that of lead an octahedron, that of copper an 
octahedron, that of gold a hexahedron, and so on. Yet, what 

16—2 
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has been said above on the moleciile of phosphoros, viz. that, 
though the crystal is rhombo-dodecahedric, the molecule is octo- 
hoxaheilric, suggests the notion that it is not lawful, even in the 
case of primitive bodies, to assume that the form of the molecule 
is the fonn of the crystal. The molecule of sulphur, as we have 
proveil by geometrico-chemical considerations, is tetrahedric; 
whilst the two crystalline forms of sulphur are very remote from 
the tetrahe<lron, the one being that of an octahedron with a 
rhombic base, the other that of an oblique prism with a rhombic 
baHe. In the case of phosphorus we found no difficulty ; for it is 
evident that a rhombo-dodecahedric crystal can arise from the 
regular arrangement of fifteen octohexahedric molecules, and con- 
sequently also from other numbers of such molecules regularly 
arranged in an analogous way. But, in the case of sulphur, it 
seems very difficult to show how the passage can be made from 
the tetrahedric form of the molecules to the crystalline forms of 
the body. 

Nevertheless, if we recall to our mind the natural mode of 
arrangement of a set of equal tetrahedric molecules, we shall find 
a solution to this difficulty. Tetrahedric molecules, as we have seen, 
arrange themselves in such a way as to form a series of tetrahe- 
drons alternately intercepting a series of octahedrons. Hence a 
body formed of tetrahedric molecules can crystallize in octahedrons, 
if the molecules which constitute the octahedrons are actually 
exerting on one another a greater cohesive power than those 
which constitute the tetrahedrons. The difficulty is thus half 
solved. Now, for the other half, i.e. with regard to the rhombic 
base, let us remark, that the molecule O (fig. 32) which is in 
the centre of the octahedron ought to present its six edges to the 
respectively opposite edges of the six neighbouring molecules 
o, a, a, . . . ; and thus these seven molecules come closer to one 
another with their attractive elements than those which constitute 
the surrounding tetrahedrons, and consequently may not only 
cause the form of the crystal to be octahedric, but at the same 
time disturb the regularity of the crystalline form. The reason of 
this is, because the mutual action, and therefore the distance of 
relative equilibrium for these molecules, is not the same when 
they turn their edges to one another, as they do in the octa- 
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hedrons, and when the one turns its vertex to the face of the 
other, as in the tetrahedrons. 

The same considerations show the possibility of oblique pris- 
matic four-sided crystals being formed by regular tetrahedric mole- 
cules. Only, in the case of sulphur, it seems diflScult to conceive 
how and why the principal axis of those prismatic crystals should 
make an angle 85" 54' with the base, and why the obtuse angle 
of the base should be 90'' 32'. These two angles are indeed widely 
different from those of the quadrilateral prisms resulting from 
a regular tetrahedric arrangement: but what we have just said 
of the difference between the actions of the molecules, accord- 
ing as they turn their edges to one another, or . not, contains 
an implicit solution of this question also. For, the mass made 
up of such molecules must alter its regular form in proportion 
as the conjunction of the molecules in the octahedrons is more 
intimate than that of the molecules constituting the tetrahe- 
drons. 

These remarks may be appUed to other crystals arising from 
tetrahedric molecules. For instance, iodine crystallizes in right 
rhombic prisms, which are the result of an alteration in the 
arrangement of the molecules dependent on the different degree 
of mutual conjunction according as they are related to the octa- 
hedric or to the tetrahedric groups. Of course, the molecules of 
iodine having a constitution different from that of sulphur, their 
arrangement is altered to a different extent, and gives rise to 
crystals of different form. 

As for the dimorphism of sulphur, it evidently comes from 
the different state of the molecules of sulphur at different tempera- 
tures. For, according as the molecular envelopes are more or 
less expanded, the nuclei will be in a more or less favourable 
position for exerting their attractive powers ; and consequently 
the intensity of the cohesive force (which chiefly depends on the 
relative position of the nuclei) will in one circumstance be suffi- 
cient to hold the tetrahedric groups united with the octahedric 
so as to form a prism, and in other circumstances will not be 
sufficient, and the crystal will then be octahedric. 

We may here add a general remark about the crystals of com- 
pound bodies as compared with those of their components. From 
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the fact that two compounds assume similar or dissimilar crystalline 
forms, we are often tempted to infer that their components also 
have a similar or dissimilar crystalline form. Still this inference, 
to say the least, is not always true. We know of compounds 
having the same crystalline form, and yet resulting from com- 
ponents having dissimilar crystalline forms. Thus^ sulphide of 
copper Cw'S* and sulphide of mercury H^S^ yield different crys- 
tals» the first being a regular octahedron, and the second a 
rhombohedron of the angle 71^ And yet mercury as well as 
copper crystallizes in regular octahedrons, and the two sulphides 
contain the same number of equivalents. Again, chloride of 
copper Cu^Cl\ chloride of silver Ag*CP, and chloride of potassium 
IPCC, crystallize, the first in tetrahedrons, the second in octa- 
hedrons, the third in cubea Hence the second and third retain 
the form of silver and of potassium respectively, whilst the first, 
instead of retaining the form of copper, takes that of chlorine. 
This suffices to show that, even in the case of isomeric bodies, 
it is not safe to infer the form of the compounds fr'om that of their 
components. 

XI. Remarks on the form and arrangebcent of 

COMPOUND MOLECULES. 

In the preceding pages we have considered the arrangement 
of the molecules in the most simple of compoimd substances. Let 
us now say a word on some of those compounds which involve in 
their constitution a very great number of equivalents of primitive 
substances. We give a few examples. 

Usual formula. Kew foimula. 

Ether C*H'0 C^S^'O. 

Alcohol C*H'0' C*IP*0', 

Nitric ether C'H'O.NO' C^WOIPO', 

Sulphurous ether C*H'0.SO' C*H"'OS*0', 

Cane-sugar, crystallized..(7'*^»0" C"H''0^\ 

Gum arable C**H^'(y C"S"0^\ 

Starch C"H''0^ G^*H*G"', 

Albumen C*'m"'N'" O^PS*. . . C""ff ".^0"P/Sf. 

Though, of course, we do not presume to determine the real 
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form or molecular arrangement of any of these compounds, we can 
nevertheless throw a little light on the subject, by considering 
the peculiar aptitude* inherent in every component for constituting 
compoimds of a determinate form. 

Oxygen being tetrahedric, the formula of ether may be ex- 
plained by saying that a molecule of oxygen unites with four of 
carbon, and that the tetrahedric compound OC* unites to itself 
the ten molecules of hydrogen, the ratio 1 : 10 being one of those 
which we find in our table for tetrahedric molecules. And so 
ether would consist of discrete molecules OC*H^\ 

The formula of alcohol may be written thus OG^H^^+H+H+O, 
and contains no apparent diflSculty. The discrete molecules 
OC*H^^ (which are tetrahedric or octahedric, according as 4 out 
of the 10 molecules -ff are more or less prominent than the other 
6) 'would occupy the centres 0' (fig. 32) of the octahedric spaces, 
the molecules the vertices a, a, . . . and the remaining molecules 
25" the centres of the tetrahedric spaces. This explanation is 
BO natural and spontaneous, that we are tempted to say that 
it cannot but be true. The constitution of alcohol would then be 
carUimums, 

The formula of nitric ether may be written thus. 

This expression may be supposed to represent the arrangement 
of the diflferent components. The groups NO* would occupy the 
vertices a (fig. 32), the groups OG^JET^ the centres of the octa- 
hedrons, and the remaining molecules and N would occupy 
alternately the centres of the tetrahedrons. 

The formula of sulphurous ether may be doubled and written 
in the following manner, G ^H^'S* + G^H^^ 0\ This expression 
would show that an equivalent of sulphurous ether consists of two 
discrete molecules, both tetrahedric. 

The formula of cane-sugar G^H^O^^ is exactly identical with 
that of gum arable. Hence two diflferent arrangements of the 
same equivalents must be admitted as possible. The formula may 
be written thus, OH*G*H^' + 20G*0'H* ; then the molecules of 
the first group would unite with those of the second in the ratio 
1 : 2, the fiarst being tetrahedric or octahedric, the second tetra- 
hedric. 
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Tho same formula might also be written thus, 

or thus, Oir C^IP* + 20U^C* 0^ ; and the molecules of the firei 
groups would again unite with those of the second in the ratio 
1 : 2. Tliese arrangements may be assumed to correspond to the 
two subHtances represented by the formula (7"J2 . 
The fonnula of starch may be written thus, 

then the molecules of the first group would occupy the centres of 
the octahedrons (fig. 32), those of the second group the centres of 
the tetrahedrons, and the last the vertices a, a, ... 

The formula of albumen, in spite of its prodigious complexity, 
may be reduced to the following expression, 

and thus the equivalent of albumen would be made up of two and 
twenty discrete groups or molecules, the arrangement of which 
we are not tempted to waste time about. 

We shall end this Book by giving a table of the arrangements 
which, according to the preceding views, might best account for 
the constitution of some ordinary compounds. We give in the 
first column the name of the substance, in the following its for- 
mula, and in the three next the mode of arrangement of the 
gi'oups or molecules in the compound. These last three columns 
are headed a, 0, 0' with reference to fig. 32, a indicating the 
vertices of the tetrahedric and of the octahedric spaces, the 
centres of the tetrahedric, 0' the centres of the octahedria 
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Tahle of Molecular Arrangements accounting Jbr thejbrmatton 

of compound substances. 



Substance. 


Formula. 


ArraDgement of molecules. 


a 





a 


Water 


WO 
WO' 
C'O^ 
CO" 
N'O 
N'O" 
N'O^ 

cm 

OCl* 
O^Cl* 
OCl* 
&Cl* 

SK) 
S^O" 
S'O^ 

S^O^ 

^«05 

S'W 
S'H 

As*0^ 

As*0^ 

AsCt 

A^S 

J/S» 

OP* 

O^P* 

O'P* 

N^P' 

PCl^ 

NS" 

S^0\ WO 

Cl*(J^ + Cl*0^ 

1*0" + wo 
P'O' + wo 

P'O' + 2WO 

P*O'-^SW0 

OK 

CK* 

OK*.H 

OK*. CO' 

OK*. Cl*C^ 









NO* 

N 
C 

OCl* 

OCl*0* 



os*o* 

OS*0'S* 


s 

OAs* 

ci 
s 
s 

OP* 

N 

CI 

N 

OS'O'H* 

OCl* 

OPO* 

0P*0* 

OP'O'H* 

OK* 

OK* 

OK* 

OK*0'CP 


iH 
2C 
2C 

ZN 

N*0 
2H 

2JV 

20 

20 
ZS 
ZS 

ZS 

ZS 
Z0S*0* 
ZH 
ZS 
ZO 

ZCl 
ZAs 
ZS 

ZO 

ZP 
ZCl 

ZS 

ZO 

ZO 

ZH 

ZH 

ZO 

ZO 

ZO 
ZH 
ZO 
ZO 







H 




s 

H 

As 

S 

SAs*S^ 

N 
P 
S 


oci*o* 




OP'O'W 


c 

0K*0' CI* 


Binoxide of hydrogen ... 
Carbonic oxide 


Carbonic acid 


Protoxide of nitrogen ... 
Deutoxide of nitrogen ... 
N^itric acid 


Ammoniacal eras ......... 


Cyanosren 


Hjrpocbl orous acid 

Chlorous acid 


Chloric acid 


Perchloric acid 


Hyposulphurous acid ... 
SulDhurous acid 


Hyposulphuric acid 

„ sulphuretted 
„ bisulphuretted 
„ trisulphuretted 

Sulnhuric acid 


Hydrosulphuric acid ... 
Bisulphide of hydrogen .. 
Arsenious acid 


Arsenic acid 


Chloride of arsenic 

Realo'ar 


Sulpharsenic acid 


Hypophosphorous acid .. 
Phosphorous acid 


Phosphoric acid 


Phosphide of nitrogen . . . 
Chloride of phosphorus .. 

Sulphide of nitrogen 

Concentrated sulph. acid 
Hy pochloric acid 


Crystallized iodic acid... 

Phosphoric acid monohy. 
„ bihydrated 
„ terhydrated 

Potash 


Peroxide of potassium... 
Monohydrated potash . . . 

Carbonate of potash 

Chlorate of potash 
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In this tabic, hypochlorous acid, chloric acid, hyposulphuric 
acid, arsenic acid, hypophosphorous acid, phosphoric acid, potash, 
are shown to consist of discrete molecules OCl\ OCPO^, 08*(y, 
0A8*(y, OP*, 0P*0*, 0K\ and so also bisulphuretted hypo- 
sulphuric acid, whose formula gives the discrete molecule 08*0*8*, 
And, for this reason, nothing is to be found in the last three 
columns regarding these substances. 

I do not affirm, of course, that the results presented in this 
table contain the true interpretation of natural facts: I know 
that my conclusions are provisional as the table of the propor- 
tional numbers of combining molecules which I have given in 
Book X. My intention has been only to show how intimately the 
theory of combination is connected with that of the geometric 
form of molecules. This subject deserves a profound investigation, 
as it may lead to important practical results ; and I am satisfied 
that the few hints above given will sooner or later be taken up 
by natural philosophers, and become in their hands a valuable 
instrument for the promotion of science. 



BOOK XIL 

ON THE MASSES, DISTANCED, AND POWERS OF 

MOLECULES. 



Though I am not prepared to solve those problems which 
I have mentioned at the beginning of the preceding Book, I 
think that it will not be improper to say a few words on the 
masses of molecules, their distances in different bodies, and their 
active powers. I shall say very little : and everyone who knows 
. the present state of molecular science will excuse me for not 
saying more. 

I. Absolute masses of molecules. 

The absolute mass of a molecule is the number of simple 
elements of which the molecule consists. Chemical equivalents, 
as we have above observed, do not express absolute, but only rela- 
tive molecular masses. Thus, for hydrogen and oxygen we have 
the proportion H : :: 1 : 16; whence 0= 165'; and therefore 
we cannot know the absolute mass without knowing the abso- 
lute mass H. 

Now, since hydrogen is hexahedric, and must have at least 
a centre B, a nucleus 6-4 and an envelope SB', as we have 
proved (Book vi. Prop, ill.), the least possible mass of the molecule 
of hydrogen is 15. Hence the least possible mass of the molecule 
of oxygen is 15 x 16 = 240. So also the least possible mass of 
carbon is 15 x 12 = 180, of iron 15 x 28 = 420, of mercury 
15 X 100 = 1500 ; and so on. 

And, if the molecule of hydrogen had more than one nucleus, 
if e.g. its formula were m = A + SB + 6 A' + SB\ then, its absolute 
mass being = 23, the mass of oxygen would be 368, that of carbon 
276, that of iron 644, that of mercury 2300 ; and so on. 

All these numbers are so great, that, were it possible, we would 
endeavour to make them smaller : and yet, the real numbers may 
be even greater. 

As the absolute mass of each molecule of a given substance 
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is the product of its equivalent by a constant hctor, Le. by the 
absolute mass of a hydrogen molecule, and as such a product 
represents a multitude of elements, and therefore cannot be 
fractional, one might tliink that the determination of the absolute 
mass of a molecule may be reduced to a problem of arithmetic, 
and can be ejisily effected by finding the factor which transforms 
all the o(iuivalents into whole numbers. But, as the equivalents 
themselves are known but approximately, the thing is im- 
practicable. On the other hand, were we able to find out the 
true numl)er of elements contained in any molecule, so as to know 
with certainty that oxygen e.g. contains 240 and mercury 1500 
of them, what could we do with such numbers ? It is evident 
that a system of 240 material points transcends in complexity 
every means at our disposal for the determination of its dynamical 
conditions and properties. Here then we find an impassable 
barrier, and nothing remains for us, when we have come to these 
real pillars of Hercules, but to humbly admire the infinite wisdom 
of the Creator in the least of his works, and to meditate that 
inspired sentence : '* He hath made all things good in their time, 
and hath delivered the world to their consideration, so that man 
cannot find out the work which God hath made from the beginning 
to the end*." 

II. Molecular distances. 

The data, from which we can form an idea of molecular dis- 
tances, are much of the same value as those from which the 
astronomers infer the distance of the stars from the earth. They 
have grounds for saying that the distance of any star from us 
is at least 2000 times greater than that of the earth from the 
sun ; but they cannot guarantee that it is not immensely greater : 
and we, on our own side, can prove that the distance of two 
neighbouring molecules in a body is not greater than 0*0000036 
of a millimetre, though we cannot assume that it is not much 
smaller. 

Several metals, as nickel, cobalt, iron, are reduced fi-om their 
oxides at a very low temperature by means of a current of hydro- 
gen gas. Each particle of metal slowly evolving its oxygen forms 
a powder which may be considered as composed of primitive 

* Ecclesiastes iii. ii. 
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molecules, or ultimate atoms, as they are called. They are in 

every case less than ^^ ^^^ of an inch in diameter* In 

other words, we can state that 4,000,000 molecules of iron would 
fill up only the length of a millimetre, or even less. From this 
fact we can easily infer what is the greatest distance of two neigh- 
bouring molecules of any known body. 

Let us conceive two equal volumes, the first of iron, the 
second of hydrogen existing under the ordinary barometric pressure 
and at the temperature 0^(7. The numbers of the molecules will 
be proportional directly to the densities of the substances, and 
inversely to the masses of the molecules. For, let a and a' be 
the absolute masses of two molecules, the one of hydrogen, the 
other of iron, w' and n'^ the numbers of molecules of the two 
substances filling equal cubic volumes F, and p and p the densities 
of the fluid and of the metal. The mass of hydrogen contained 
in the volume F will be Vp = an' ; and the mass of iron contained 
in an equal volume will be Vp = a'n'^ Therefore 

n' : n" :: ^ : ^, 
p a 

whence 



V n a 



n 

P 

Now, since the absolute molecular masses of different substances 

are proportional to their chemical equivalents, we have here 

a'_28 

a~ 1 ' 

and on the other hand, if the density of hydrogen is chosen as a 
unit, we shall have also 

p' 80129 ' 
hence, by substituting these numbers, and making n = 4,000,000 
according to the preceding statement, we shall have for the num- 
ber of molecules of hydrogen in the linear millimetre 

n = 4,000,000 ^ g^jj29 = 281,740. 
Since the ratio — in our preceding equation is the ratio of 

(X 

* Golding Bird, Elements of Natural Philosophy, n. 5. 
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the chemical equivalents of the two substances that are compared, 
we can take a s 1 as the equivalent of hydrogen, and p' = 1 as its 
density, and substitute 281,740 for n' ; and so we shall have 



n = 281,740 



■yi 



n 



/!■ 



for the number of molecules of any substance which are required 
to fill up the length of a millimetre, a being the chemical equiva- 
lent, and p the density (related to hydrogen) of that substance. 

The distance d between two adjacent molecules, the millimetre 
being taken as the unit of distance, will be 

_1 

281,740 V p 

To enable the reader to form a comparative judgment on the 
distances of molecules in different bodies, I have prepared the fol- 
lowing t^ble, in which I have added also the number of molecules 
of each substance contained in the length of a red luminous wave : 
this addition will perhaps be found of great use in many questions 
of optics, as we already observed in Book VIIL when speaking 
of the density of luminiferous aether. 

Table of Molecular Distances, <l:c. 



Substance. 



Equi- 
▼aleot. 



Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Carbon (vapour) .. 

Chlorine 

Sulphur (vapour) . . . 
Bromine (vapour) . . . 

Iodine (vapour) 

Phosphorus (vapour) 
Arsenic (vapour) . . 
Mercury (vapour)... 

Sulphur (solid) 

Chlorine (liquid) . . . 
Bromine (liquid) ... 

Iodine 

Phosphorus 

Arsenic 



100 
1600 
1400 
1200 
17-72 
16-00 
3913 
62-66 
16-00 
37-50 
10000 
1600 
17*72 
3913 
62-66 
1600 
37-50 



Density. 



1- 

16- 

14* 

12- 

35-44 

9600 

77*98 
12600 
64- 
150- 
100- 

22,603 00 

14,78400 

33,002- 

55,004- 

20,334- 

64,449- 



Molecular dis- 
tances in fractions 
of millimetre. 



0-0000035494 
00000035494 
0-0000035494 
00000035494 

0-0000028171 
00000019533 

0*0000028171 

00000028171 

00000022359 

00000023359 

00000035399 
00000003250 

00000003770 
0-0000003757 
0000003707 
00000002601 
0-0000002963 



Number of molecales 
inaied 



in 1 millim. 



281,740 

281,740 

281,740 

261,740 

354,970 

511,956 

354,970 

354,970 

447,233 

447,233 

282,490 

3,076,970 

2,652,530 

2,661,900 

2,697,635 

3,844,880 

3,374,760 



wave. 



181 
181 
181 
181 
229 
330 
229 
229 
288 
288 
182 
1985 

1711 
1717 
1740 
2481 
2127 
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Substance. 



lond . 
(Slum . 
im .... 

It"!!!; 

el .... 
alum . 

^anese 
luth . 
mony. 
\er .... 
lury , 
T 

num . 



Equiva- 
lent. 



1200 
19.60 

11-49 

2800 
29-52 

2957 
32-53 
55-74 
58-82 
103.56 

27-57 
106-40 
64-52 
31-65 
10000 
54.00 
98 22 
98.56 



Density. 



39,258- 
9,617-3 
10,778-5 
80,129- 
94,507- 
97,842- 
76,282- 
96,732- 

78,417- 
126,214- 

88,948- 
109,203- 

74,625- 

99,707- 
151,186- 
116,452- 
214,115- 
245,363- 



Molecular dis- 
tances in fractions 
of n^illimetre. 



0-0000002396 
00000004500 
0-0000003626 
0-0000002500 
0-0000002408 
0-0000002382 
0-0000002672 
00000002953 
00000003225 
0-0000003323 
0-0000002402 
00000003518 
00000003381 
00000002438 
0-0000003093 
00000002747 
0-0000002737 
0-0000002619 



Number of molecules 

inlmillim. "^*^«^ 
wave. 



4,182,447 
2,222,190 
2,758,002 
4,000,000 
4,152,400 
4.198,300 
3,743,070 
3,385,715 
3,100,834 
3,009,454 
4,163,090 
2,841,955 
2,957,420 
4,102,353 
3,233,600 

sfisgmo 

3,653,143 
3,818,300 



2700 
1434 

1779 
2580 

2679 
2708 
2415 
2184 
2000 
1941 
2686 
1833 
I9O8 

2647 
2086 
2348 

2357 
2462 



III. Molecular actions. 

The intensity of mutual action between the molecules of some 
itances can be determined with sufficient approximation, when 
r distance is known. 

Wires of different metals are capable of resisting different 
tions, i.e. break under the traction of different weights. M. 
nault gives for wires of two millimetres in diameter the fol- 
ng data : 

Iron wire breaks for 250 kilogrammes, 

» 

9t 
9> 
99 
» 
99 
» 

rhese wires having a diameter = 2 millim., the area of their 
alar section will be tt x 1 = 3-14159. Hence, if the number of 



Copper 


99 


137 


Platinum 


9> 


125 


Silver 


99 


85 


Gold 


» 


68 


Zinc 


» 


50 


Tin 


99 


16 


Lead 


99 


12 
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molecules occupying one square millimetre is n*, the number of 

molecules occupying that circular section will be a; = nV. If then 

X molecules of the iron wire by their united actions are capable 

of resisting traction and preventing the fracture of the same wire 

till the weight has become = 250 kiL, the greatest attractive or 

cohe.ivo rction of each molecule on each neighbouring molecule 

250 kil. 
will be — ^— ^ ; and the same may be said proportionately of 

copper, &c. ; so that, the weight for which the wire breaks being 
called P, the greatest cohesive exertion of each molecule will be 
in general 



nV 



As for gases, we know that their tendency to expand is 
measured by the pressure by which such a tendency is neutralized. 
Hence, when a gas is in equilibrium under the barometric 
pressure 0°**76, the total exertion of the molecules which press 
the area of a square millimetre will be equal to the weight of 
a mercurial column having 1 millim. of base and 760 millim. of 
height. And, since 1 cubic decimetre (1,000,000 cubic milli- 
metres) of water weighs 1 kilogramme, and the density of 
mercury is 1 3*596, hence 1,000,000 cubic millimetres of mercury 
weigh 13^*^*596; and consequently 760 cubic millim. of mercury 
will weigh 

760x13^-596 



1,000,000 



= 0^010333. 



Let then n' be the number of gaseous molecules which are 
contained in a square millimetre; their united effort against 
pressure will be measured by the weight 0^^ '010333, by which 
they are kept in equilibrium : and the action of each molecule 
will be 

Kil. 01 0333 



n' 



If d is the distance of two neighbouring molecules, since we have 
n'c?=l, the preceding expression may be changed into 

0KiL010333xt?; 
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6t>m which we infer that, when two gases are v/nder equal pressure, 
iheir vnolecular actions are directly proportional to the squares 
of ike molecvla/r distances. 

Taking the values of n from the preceding table, we find 
for the molecular actions of some gases the following results : 



Substance. 


Number of molecules 
in a square millimetre. 


Amount of repulsion 
from molecule to molecule. 


H vdroffen 


79,337,403,000 

79,337,4.03,000 

79,337,403,000 

79,337,403,000 

262,099,000,000 

126,038,000,000 

126,038,000,000 

126,038,000,000 

200,017,300,000 

200,017,300,000 

79,800,620,000 


KU. 
0-0000000000001 301 7 
0-0000000000001301 7 
0000000000000 13017 
0-000000000000 1 30 1 7 
000000000000003942 
000000000000008200 
0-00000000000008200 
000000000000008200 
000000000000005 1 65 
000000000000005 1 65 

0-000000000000 1 2947 


Oxveteu. 


N^itrofiren 


Carbon (vapour) 

Sulphur „ 
Chlorine „ 
Bromine „ 
Iodine „ 
Phosphorus „ 
Arsenic „ 
Mercury „ 



It is to be observed that, although some substances, as hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen, &c., exert equal repulsive powers from 
molecule to molecule for equal molecular distances, it by no means 
follows that they are endowed with equal absolute powers. This 
remark is important. For the distance of two molecules is 
measured from the centre of the one to the centre of the other : 
whilst, on the contrary, the action of the one upon the other 
depends chiefly on the distance of the elements which constitute 
the molecular envelopes. These elements can be more or less 
distant, according as the molecular radii in diflerent substances 
are smaller or greater, the distance of the molecules themselves 
being the same. Thus, these equal actions proceed from different 
powers exerting themselves under different conditions. 

With regard to solids, limiting ourselves to the molecular 
actions of the eight above-named metals, we shall find the follow- 
ing values : 



M.M. 



17 
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SubfUnoe. 


Namber of molecules 
in the square millimetre. 


Molecular reeistance deyeloped 
by traction. 


Iron 


16,000,000,000,000 
16,829,300,000,000 
14,579,590,000,000 
13,249,533,000,000 
13,284,150,000,000 
14,010,506,000,000 
9,615,182,000,000 
9,056,816,000,000 


KO. 
0-00000000000497356 
000000000000259121 
0-00000000000272910 
000000000000204205 
000000000000162931 

0000000000001 1 3595 

0-00000000000052967 
000000000000421 75 


Copper 

PI Atinum 


Silver 


Gold..' 


^ino 


Tin 


Lead 





I do not give any table of the molecular actions of liquids^ 
because this would require a series of delicate experiments which 
I have not the means of making with suflScient accuracy. 






IV. Law of molecular actions in the expansion 

OF fluids. 

In a given mass of fluid, which by diminution of pressure is 
supposed to expand, and of which the volumes are inversely pro- 
portional to the pressures, according to Mariotte's law, the mole- 
cular actions are inversely proportional to the cubes of the 
distances. This is easily shown. 

Let F be a cubic recipient containing n* molecules of gas, 
let d be the distance of the neighbouring molecules, p the pressure 
sustained by one face of the cube, m the action of one molecule. 
We shall have 

Let V be another cubic recipient containing the same number 
n" of molecules, let d' be their distance, p' the pressure sustained 
by one face of the cube, «r' the action of one molecule : we shall 
have also 

By Mariotte's law we have 

V : V :: j>' : p; 



therefore 



-or : -or' :: ;? : p' :: d'^ : d*; 
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and^ consequently, the actions of neighbouring molecules, within 
the limits in which Mariotte's law is applicahUy are for the sa/me 
svbstance inversely proportional to the cubes of the molectUar dis- 
tcmces. 

This theorem is remarkable both on account of its simplicity, 
and because it proves the reaUty of a law which many modem 
philosophers* have surmised and even endeavoured to substitute 
for the general law of action of matter at molecular distances. 
Their conjecture is now a demonstrated truth, if applied to the 
molecules of an expansive fluid dilating according to Mariotte's 
law : but this is not a reason for concluding that the Newtonian 
law ought to cease to be true at molecular distances ; for as the 
law of the inverse cubic distances is true, in the case just con- 
sidered, for the actions of molecules, so also the Newtonian law 
remains true, in this case as in others, for the actions of the simple 
elements of matter, of which the molecules consist. 

From this theorem and from other general notions given in the 
preceding Books, it follows that the molecules of a gas, when their 
distance is changed, suffer a change in their radii. And, indeed, 
the action of one molecule on another is the resultant of the 
actions of its centre, nuclei, and envelope: and each of these 
component actions is a function of the distance and of the radii. 
Now, let p, ap, ^p, ...he the molecular radii (a, )8, ... being nu- 
merical fractions), d=^Np the molecular distance, v, v, v", ... w the 
actions of each element of the centre, nuclei, and envelope re- 
spectively; and let ff\f'\ ...be any indices of functions. The 
aforesaid component actions will be capable of being expressed by 
terms of the form 

f{v,a,^,...N) f{v\oL,p,...N) r{v",a,p,...N) 
d' ' d\ ' d^ 



* See in Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, Vol. vn. part 1, a paper, where it 
is proved that, if the particles of an elastic medium act on each other according to an 
inverse power of the distance, that power must be greater than 2. This, of course, is 
an obvious truth. But it is inferred that, since it is hardly accordant with the sim- 
plicity of nature to suppose the power fractional, the simplest and therefore the most 
likely power is 3. " My investigation," says Mr Eamshaw {Phil, Mag. VoL xxvii. 
p. 99), ** led me to the same result." Our readers will have seen, that this resultj 
when tme, rests on more certain grounds than those alleged by these writers 
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whence we conclude, that their resultant «r will be of the form 

If the distance d-Np becomes d' = N'p\ the resultant «r' will be 

of the form 

, Fiv,v\v'\...a\j3\...N') , 

and since «r : «r' :: d'* : d*, we shall find 

F(v, v', v", ... a, p, ... N ) _^ 
F(v,v',v",...(i,^,...N')~ d' 

> 

This relation requires that, when d is changed into d\ the 
numbers a, )8, . . . -N", be changed into a', ^, ... N'; or, in other words, 
a change of distance is accompanied by a change of molecular 
radii 

V. Molecular powers as compared with terrestrial 

GRAVITATION. 

A kilogramme is the weight of a cubic decimetre of water 
at its maximum of density. If we were able to ascertain the 
. number of simple elements contained in a cubic decimetre of 

\ water, we should immediately find also the weight of one element 

\ at the surface of the earth. Now, let us observe that the number 

of molecules contained in a cubic millimetre of hydrogen under 
the usual pressure (^76 is (281740)' = 22,363,769,000,000,000 at 
least. And the same will be the number of the molecules of 
oxygen contained in an equal volume. But, on the one hand, water 
contains 2 volumes of hydrogen and 1 of oxygen ; therefore, a 
cubic millimetre of the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen will con- 
tain in hydrogen § of the said number of molecules, and in 
oxygen J of the same number. On the other hand, if we assume 
that the molecule of hydrogen is made up of 15 simple elements 
(this being, as we have seen above, the least number possible), 
that of oxygen will be made up of 240 simple elements, as we 
have already stated. Hence the least number of elements con- 
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tained in a cubic millimetre of the said mixture will be found 

by multiplying the number (281740)', first by |xl5=10, and 

then by J X 240 = 80, and by adding the products together. The 

result will be 

2,012,739,210,000,000,000. 

Hence the absolute mass of a cubic decimetre of the same mixture 

will be 

2,012,739,210,000,000,000,000,000. 

Now the density of this mixture at the usual barometric, pressure 
is to that of water as 6 : 11112. Hence the last number multiplied 

by — ^ — will give for the absolute mass of a cubic decimetre of 

water 

3,727,593,016,920,000,000,000,000,000. 

Sucli is the least possible number of simple elements contained in 
a cubic decimetre of water, and weighing 1 kilogramme. And, 
since the weight is expressed by the action of gravity g multiplied 
by the mass, we shall have 

KiL 

g X 3,727,593,016,920,000,000,000,000,000 = 1 ; 
and the weight of a single element would accordingly be 

KU 

g = 0000000000000000000000000000268269. 

By means of the relation just found we can express molecular 
actions in terms of terrestrial gravitation. Thus, the action be- 
tween the neighbouring molecules of iron being, according to one 
of our preceding tables, 

Kil. 

000000000000497356, 

we may substitute for it this other expression 

g X 37275930169 x 497356, 

or nearly 

^rx 185,377,350,000,000; 

and similar expressions may be obtained for the molecular actions 
of other substances. 



^ 

\ 
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VI. Varution of moleculab actions with the 

TEMPERATURE. 

Let us consider molecular actions as influenced by heat A 

fluid expansive mass, which at the temperature VC (32^jF) and 

under the ordinary pressure 0"*76 occupies a volume V, when 

brought to the temperature f will occupy a volume V determined 

by the equation 

F'=r(l + *<»), 

h being the coefficient of expansion, which is different for different 
substances. 

Let us suppose that, when the fluid mass has reached the 
temperature f, we augment the pressure so as to reduce it again 
to its primitive volume F; if the ordinary pressure 0™-76 is re- 
presented by Pf the new pressure p\ which is necessary for reducing 
the heated mass from the volume V to the volume V, will be, 
according to Mariotte's law, 

By this equation we can easily calculate the changes which any 
given degree of heat causes in the molecular actions of a fluid, at 
least between those limits, within which the coefficient k remains 
constant. 

Let us take for example a mass of hydrogen, for which we 

have 

k = 00036678. 

Let fir and «r' be the pressures sustained by a molecule of the gas 
at the temperatures 0® and t* respectively, the volume F remaining 
unaltered. As n V =p, and n'^r' = p, we shall have 

fir' = fir (1 + 0-0036678 X f). 

Now for hydrogen We have found already (Book Xll. § III.) 

KiL 

fir = 000000000000013017 ; 

therefore, by making successively < = 1, =2, =3, ...we shall ob- 
tain the following series of values : 
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KiL 

for « = 0* isr' = 000000000000013017, 

^ = 1' isr' = 000000000000013529, 

^ = 2^ 13-' = 00000000000001 4040, 

t=S' 13-' = 000000000000014552, 

^ = 4^ isr' = 00000000000001 5064, 

^ = 5^ isr' = 000000000000015576, 

^ = 6* isr' = 00000000000001 6088, 

t = 7' isr' = 000000000000016600, 

^ = 8' isr' = 0000000000000171 12, 

t = 9^ isr' = 000000000000017623, 

t = 10' isr' = 000000000000018135, 

t = 20" isr' = 000000000000023247, 

t = 40' isr' = 000000000000033477, 

t = 60' isr' = 000000000000043707, 

t = 80' isr' = 000000000000053937, 

t = 100' isr' = 000000000000064167. 

"We see by these values that each molecule of hydrogen in 
passing from the temperature 0'(7 to the temperature 100'(7 be- 
comes at 100', capable of exerting a power about five times greater 
than that which it displays at 0'; and this, too, without any change 
of molecular distances. 

Now it is obvious, that two molecules, whilst remaining at 
the same distance, cannot act upon one another with different in- 
tensities, unless some change intervenes in their mechanical 
conditions, i.e. in the relative magnitude of the molecular radii, or, 
which comes to the same, in the amplitude of molecular vibrations. 
Hence it follows, that heat modifies the radii of the molecules that 
are heated. The radius of the molecular envelope becomes 
greater; for the increase of molecular repulsion cannot be ac- 
counted for, except by admitting that the envelopes (which are 
always repulsive) have come nearer to one another, while the 
centres of the molecules remain at the primitive distance. On 
the other hand, the more the repulsive envelopes expand, the 
more the nuclei become free to move towards the centre, as it has 
been shown in another place. So then, heat, or rather the cause 
which communicates heat to a molecule, has the capability of 
changing the mutual relations of the molecular radii, or the 
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amplitude of molecular vibrations. The cause, which communicates 
heat to a molecule, is, of course, another molecule already hot, and 
therefore subject to a certain kind of vibratory motion, which it 
communicates through the exertion of its ordinary powers. 

Tlie first cause of calorific motion is to be found in the very 
constitution of molecules, as we have seen (Book vii. Prop. viii. 
and Book vi. Prop, viii.), where we have shown that the molecules 
of any body whatever are always subject to vibratory motion. 
And this is the reason why we find no substance absolutely cold, 
or which could not be colder than it is. Cold, then, is nothing but 
a quantity of heat less than the quantity from which we start in 
counting the degrees of heat. There is no absolute cold, because 
there is no absolute molecular rest: and, when we say that a 
molecule is heated, we cannot mean that calorific motion is then 
first imparted to it, but only that the preexisting calorific motion 
is increased : and when we say that a molecule becomes cold, we 
do not mean that calorific motion is extinguished, but only that it 
is diminished. 

Heat, by altering the relations which exist between the radii 
of a molecule, can produce a characteristic change in the constitution 
of it, by causing a transposition of nuclei. This transposition is 
the necessary condition of vaporization and volatilization, as we 
have already shown (Book IX. § rv). In order to explain how a 
fluid, by cooling, or by being subjected to pressure, or both, 
resumes the liquid state, we have only to suppress the condition of 
expansivity, viz. we have to give back to the nuclei the place 
which they had before the transposition. In fact, pressure tends 
to reduce the volume of the molecular envelopes : so also cooling 
allows the envelopes to contract; and in both cases these envelopes 
will act with a new vigour on the nuclei, and recall them, so to say, 
to their natural places, and thus cause the transposition to cease. 

Since the act of vaporization and of volatilization consists 
precisely in the transposition of the nuclei, it follows that the 
facility or diflBculty of changing a body into vapour is measured 
by the facility or difficulty of producing the transposition of the 
nuclei. This faciUty or difficulty depends evidently on the nature, 
number, proportion, and arrangement of the simple elements of 
which the molecule is constituted. 
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When a liquid is changed into vapour, heat, according to the 
common expression, becomes latent: and when the vapour is 
again reduced to the liquid state, heat is emitted and becomes 
sensible. So also heat becomes sensible when a liquid solidifies, 
and becomes latent when a solid melts into a liquid. These facts 
may be very easily accounted for. Vaporization and liquefaction 
alter very materially the molecular constitution. The mechanical 
conditions on which calorific vibrations depend, are changed in 
the act of vaporization; and other conditions are brought in by 
nuclear transposition, under which the molecules must lay out in 
tension an amount of energy which otherwise would have been 
spent in vibration. And so also with regard to the melting of 
solids : heat, in this case also, is spent in tension of a certain kind, 
ie. in keeping up a state of molecular independence by counter- 
acting the natural tendency of the molecules towards cohesion. 

Since heat is communicated from molecule to molecule through 
the envelopes, as we have proved in treating of the law of calorific 
capacities (Book ix. § v), we may perhaps say that heat becomes 
latent, when the mutual action of the envelopes ceases to increase 
their vibratory motion, or, in other words, when the molecules are 
already in such a state, that the vibrations of the envelopes are 
ruled and controlled by the vibrations of the inner nuclei. On the 
contrary, heat would become sensible, when the inner nuclei arft 
again ruled in their vibrations by the vibrations of the envelope. 

Conclusion. 

And here I stop. My object in writing these pages has been 
to give a definite scientific form to the first elements of Molecular 
Mechanics; a science, which, if properly developed, cannot fail to 
lead to practical results of great moment. I have established the 
principles of this new science, and endeavoured to show by a few 
applications what use can be made of them in scientific research. 
The whole work presents, as it were, the first map of a world little 
known : I have found its poles, drawn its meridians and parallels, 
and marked some coasts of unexplored land. Towns and villages, 
rivers and lakes, and the rest, remain in blank. Still I hope that 
this outline of molecular science, such as it is, will not be com- 
M. M. 18 
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3. My reasou for so thinking is simply that this ^ 

step of mine is calculated to call the attention of more com- 

mt men to this moat important subject. I may be allowed to 

, that the truths which I have demonstrated (especially in th( 

3t Books) will help natural philosophers to discard vulgar pre- 

-dices, and to distrust, more than they do, those reasonings o) 

ch the premisses have only the sanction of popular belief 

Id that the time, which often is wasted in building elaborate 

is on the sandy ground of gratuitous assumptions, were em- 

•\s much as possible in building upon the rock of de- 

^ truth, £ J 
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